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I E extenſive Purpoles of plea. 

ſurable and profitable Service, 
to which we adapt that noble Animal 
the Horſe, moſt powerfully intereſt us 
in the Preſervation of the Species. 


Vet an improvident Waſte of Pro- 
perty, in the Barbarity of promiſcuous 
Deſtruction, the hourly Complaint of 
Prudence and Humanity, are, in Fact, 
equally true and monſtrous. 


Some Part of it is undoubtedly im- 
putable to Neglect and Brutality of in- 
ferior Servants, with whom the Maſter 
occaſionally intruſts: But it is moſtly 
the Effect of ignorant Preſumption in 
thoſe who undertake to reſtore this 


valuable Animal, when under the 
B 2 Preſſure 


f 
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Preſſure of Infirmity or accidental Ca- 
lamity; or, in other Words, of thoſe 
who undertake the Practice of Horſe— 
Medicine. Theſe Men diſgrace that 
rare Character, a Surgeon-Farrier ; and 
under theaſſumed Appellation of vul- 
gar Dignity, an Horſe-Doctor, tax 
Owners without Conſcience, deal De- 
ſtruction without Remorſe, and prove, 
in Reality, ſo many Executioners. 


Thoſe who have found it their In- 
tereſt to take the beſt Information, af- 
firm this poſitively: We can declare 
it on the moſt extenſive Obſervation. 
Were there not ſomething ludicrous 
in the Expreſſion, we are ſure a gene- 
ral Bill of Horſe-Mortalfty would 
warrant our Allertion, and prove that 
they moſt die in their very prime, with 
the Stamina of Liſe in Perfection, and 
vith every conſtitutional Advantage in 
Favour of judicious Farriery. 


Such being the Caſe, any candid 
Reatoner, having the Preſervation of 


the 
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the Species for the Object of a mere 
Enquiry, might ſubmit his Thoughts, 
ſecure of an attentive if not profitable 
Peruſal ; not that we are without 
Authors, who have profeſſionally 
written on the Art of preſerving 
Horſes, by the Practice of Horſe-Medi- 
cine or Farriery ; and who have had a 
Name in their Day, although they are 


now generally in Diſrepute, and out of 
all Uſe. 


The Truth is, that rational general 
Principles have ſyſtematiſed this Art; 
yet, as the Judgement mult apply and 
modify to each various Cale of Prac- 
tice, and that mult be directed by Ex- 
perience, it is urged, that every addi- 
tional Experiment 1mproves the Art; 
and that we of To- day, are juſt fo 


much more enlightened than our im- 
mediate Predeceſſors. 


This Argument conſtitutes at once 
that Apologyand complete Juſtification, 
which Deterence to the Public requires 


from 
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| from thoſe who are about preſenting 
themſelves Candidates for its Patronage 
and Favour, though their Deſign be to 
inſtruct, with a View to preſerve, and 
the Execution ſhould prove equal to 
the Deſign. We therefore fit down 
to pen a compendious Treatiſe on 
Horſe-Medicine and Anatomy; and 
j ſhall endeavour to compriſe, in as few 
Sheets as poſſible, every Thing which 
is really uſeful. 

We ſhall make little Preliminaries 
with our Readers in two or three in- 
troductory Sections, in order to our 
} right underſtanding one another; and 
then proceed to arrange the Maladies 
| to which this Animal is liable, and the 
4 Remedies to be preſcribed, under pro- 
per Heads ; allotting to the Diſeaſe and 
its Cure one ſeparate and entire Sec- 
j tion; and carrying the Whole up to the 
þ laſt Stage, or Line of experimental Im- 
provement en ſo uſeſul a Creature, 


To arrogate Perfection to any Pro- 
0 duction, would be to contradict our own 
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Opinion already declared, and amount 
to a Degree of Preſumption, at which 
we believe no reaſonable Man will ever 
arrive. —But, perhaps, the Syſtem of 
Perſons who have practiſed Anatomy 
and the Diſcaſes on which they write, 
who have had the moſt variegated and 
extenſive Practice in every Latitude and 
Climate, may, till we ſhall be better 


informed, bid fair to become the Stan- 


dard of good, warrantable, and approva- 


ble Practice. 


q\ + k 


If fo, we ſhall be abundantly grati- 


fed in a reaſonable Return of Profit ; 


and congratulate our Judgement on 
having treated the Subject with Perſpi- 
cuity, and a Simplicity ſuited to every 
Capacity.—diſdaining to perplex the 
unſcientihe Reader with hypothetical 
Reaſoning, and Solutions of abſurd 
Phenomena, in an unmeaning Parade 


of Words, and declamatory Jargon of 
ſplendid Nonſenſe. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Wr firſt define the Mode whereby 
the animal Body is nouriſhed, and 
rendered fit to perform the ſeveral Functions of 
Life, 


As ſoon as an Animal gathers in his Food, the 
Glands of the Mouth pour forth their Liquor, 
not only that it may be the more eaſily chewed, 
but that it may be thereby rendered ſoft, and 
more readily paſs through the Gullet into the 
Stomach. When it has arrived there, ſeveral 


2 Inſtruments become uſeful to afliſt Digeſtion. 


The Juices which flow from the Glands of the 
Stomach, and the Drink; help to keep it 
moiſt z fo that by the continual Action of its 
Sides, which, by virtue of its muſcular Fibres, 


-perpetually rub one againft another, and by the 


Aſſiſtance of the incloſed Air, all the Parts and 
Particles of the Food are greatly ſeparated. The 
groſſer Parts are carried downwards by the 
periſtaltic Motion of the Guts, the Preſſure 
of the Midriff and Muſcles of the lower Belly, 
0 and 
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and are voided at the Fundament, while the 
finer Parts conſtitute that white milky Sub- 
ſtance which we call Chyle. | 


The Chyle being thus prepared in the 
Stomach, paſſes by Degrees out at its lower 
Orifice into the ſmaller Guts, and is, by the ſame 
Powers, ſqueezed into the ſmall and minute 
Orifices of the lacteal or milky Veins, which 
ariſe from all Parts of the ſaid Guts, by fine 
capillary or hair-like Tubes. And although 
theſe Tubes are ſo ſmall that they cannot be 
perceived but in Animals opened alive immedi- 
ately after cating, at which Time they are full 
of Chyle, yet every one of them imbibes and 


drinks up Part of the refined Aliment ; and as 


they run from the Sides of the Guts to the 
Glands in the Meſentery, they unite and form 
larger Branches, and are called the lacteal 
Veflels of the firſt Kind. Theſe Extremities of 
the Lacteals having Communication with the 
imall capillary Arteries of the Guts, receive a 
thin Lympha, which not only dilutes the 
Chyle and helps to drive it forwards, but alſo 
waſhes the Lacteals and Kernels, that they 


may not tur and be ſtopped up by its ſtaying in 
them upon faſting. 


There 
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There are other Lacteals which are larger, 
and are called Vena Laftew Secundi Generis, or 
the Lacteals of the ſecond Kind: Theſe receive 
the Chyle that was diſcharged by the firſt into 
the veſicular Kernels of the Meſentery, and 
carry it immediately into its common Recep- 
tacle. 


The Lymphatics, which ariſe from moſt 
of the Inteſtines of the lower Belly, and from 
the lower extreme Parts, empty their Liquor 
into that Receptacle, which, being mixed with 
it, makes its Parts ſtill more fine and fit to be 
united with the Blood ; and as the Chyle leaves 
its Receptacle, and aſcends the thoracic Duct, 
and thoſe which come from the Head, Neck, 
and Arms, diſcharge their Contents into the 
jugular and ſubclavian Veins, by which it be- 
comes yct more diluted and perfect as it enters 
into the Maſs of Blood. 


The Lacteals and thoracic Duct have 


Valves which open for the Paſſage of the 
Chyle, but ſhut themſelves to as to hinder its 


Return back again; and the thoracic Duct ber- 
ing placed behind the great Artery, receives a 


new Impetus by its Pulſation, which alſo for- 
. wards the Aſcent of the Chyle. The Lymph- 
Ducts contract themſelves at unequal Diſtances, 
and have alſo their little Flood- Gates, which 
$4 pernut 
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permit their Liquor to take its Courſe towards 
the Chyle-Veſfſe]:, -but hinder its coming back 
the ſame Way; by all which Means the animal 
Body can never be deprived of its Nouriſhment, 
but in caſe of Sickneſs or Want. 


The Chyle being prepared in the Stomach 
and ſmall Guts, as has been obſerved, and be- 
ing alſo farther refined by the Commixture of 
the Lympha in its Paſſage through the Lac- 
teals and thoracic Duct, is conveyed by that 
Canal to the left ſubclavian Vein, where it 
opens itſelf at ſeveral Orifices, and mixing with 
the Blood, is carried directly to the right Ven- 
tricle of the Heart, and is no farther to be 
traced under the Name of Chyle, but hence- 
forth becomes a Part of the Blood, 


Now that all the Blood takes a circular Courſe 
through the Heart, is an Opinion ſo generally 
received, that we need ſay nothing about it, but 
proceed to ſhew the Way and Manner by which 
that is performed. 


The aſcending and deſcending Trunks of the 
Cava unite oppoſite the Heart, and open into 
its right Auricle, ar, Ear; and at that Place 
where they enter, there is a ſmall Protuberance 
made by their Coats on the Infide, like an 
Iſthmus, which hinders the Blood of either 

Trunk 
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Trunk from ruſhing againſt the other, but 
directs both into the Ear. The right Ear re- 
ceives in its Diaſtole, that is, when it is diſ- 
tended, all the Blood from both Branches of 
the Cava, which it empties by its Sy ſtole into 
the right Ventricle of the Heart, which at the 
ſame Time is in its Diaſtole. The right Ven- 
tricle in its Syſtole preſently empties itſelf into 
the pulmonary Artery, or that of the Lungs, 
for it cannot return again into the Lar, 
becauſe of the Valvulæ Tricuſpides, as that 
which 1s once received intq the Ear, cannot re- 
turn into the Cava, becauſe of the ten linous 
Circle about its Mouth, which contracts itſelf 
as often as the Ear is filled. As 1oon as the 
Blood has taken its Progreis through al! Paris 
of the Lungs in the pulmonary Artery, it is 
received from its capillary Branches into thoſe 
of the pulmonary Vein, and is conveyed by 
it back again into the left Ear of the Heart, 
which, by its Contraction, thruſts the Blood 
into the left Ventricle, then init Diaſtole, and 
when that is contracted, it is thruſt out into 
the Aorta; for it cannot come back again into 
the Ear, becauſe of the Valvula Mitralcs. 


The Aorta having received the Blood from 
the left Vent ricle, ſends out two ſmall Pranches 
called the Coronariæ, which go to the Heart, 
and then forming a ſmall Arch, by which the 

: | Force 
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Force of the Blood is ſomewhat abated, in its 
Expulſion it is divided into the Aorta aſcend- 
ing and deſcending. 


The aſcending Trunk climbing up by the 
Wind-Pipe to the Top of the Breaſt, ſends 
forth two Branches, called the Subclavian, 
which run under the Channel-Bones on each 
Side. Theſe ſend forth ſeveral other Branches, 
both from their upper and under Side: From 
their upper Side ſpring thoſe Arteries, which, 
in Men, are called tie Cervical, being partly 
fpent on the Muſcles of the Neck and Breaft, 
and partly on the Glandulæ Thyroides. Out 
of their lower Side proceed the ſuperior Inter- 
coſtals, which paſting t .roveh the Cheſt, fend 
forth ſcveral Branches to the Arms in human 


wy 


Bodies, and to the Fore- Legs in brute Creatures. 


Where the Subclavians go off from the great 
Artery, on each Side there ariſe two other 
principal Branches, which aſcend upwards to- 
wards tlic Head, and are called the carotid 
Arteries: Theſe are ſpent chiefly on the Brain, 
forming there the Rete Mirabile, and Plexus 
Choroides, &c. but as they aſcend, they de- 
tach ſeveral Branches to the Wind-Pipe, La- 
rynx, ſome to the Tongue and lower Jaw, and 
others to the external Parts of the Head. By 
theſe four principal Branches, to wit, the 

Subclayian 
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Subclavian and Carotids, the whole Head and 


Neck, as alſo the external Parts of the Cheſt 
and Fore-Legs, are ſupplied with Nouriſhment. 


The deſcending Aorta, as it goes down to- 
wards the Midriff, ſends forth the inferior In- 
tercoſtals and the bronchial Artery, which ac- 
company the Branches of the Wind-Pipe in 
the Lungs ; and when it arrives at the Midriff, 
it detaches thoſe called the phrenic Arteries, 
which are diſperſed through the Midriff and 
Mediaſtinum. After it has paſſed through the 
Midriff, it marches downwards as far as the 
laſt Vertebra of the Loins, but by the Way 
ſends off ſeveral Branches to the Stomach and 
other Inteſtines, as the celiac, the ſplenic, 
and the upper meſenteric; after theſe ſpring 
forth the emulgent Arteries, one on each Side, 
which go to the Kidneys; and below theſe, 


from the main Trunk, alſo ariſe the Sperma- 


tics, which go to the Teſticles and Ovaria, 
&c. then the lower Meſenterics, communi- 


cating with the upper, ſupply the whole Me- 
ſentery. 


As ſoon as the Trunk of the great Artery has 
reached the Top of the Os Sacrum, it divides 
itſelf into two equal Branches, called the Ili- 
acs, „hich are again ſubdivided into the ex- 
tara]! and internal. From the internal pro- 
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ceed thoſe called Muſculæ, which are beſtowed 
on the Pſoas and Muſcles of the Buttocks ; as 
alſo the Hypogaſtrics, which run to the 
ſtreight Gut, the Matrix and Bladder, the 
Proſtates and Yard, and to all the other Parts 
contained within the Pelvis. From the exter- 
nal lhacs ariſe firſt the epigaſtric Arteries, 
which turning forwards, creep along the Out- 
ſide of the Rim of the Pelly as far as the 
Navel, where they meet the Mammary. The 
next are thoſe called the Pudenda, which go 
to the Privities of both Sexes. Afterwards the 
iliac Branches go to the '] highs, and are then 
called the crural Arteries, ſupplying the Hind- 
Legs and Feet with many conſiderable 
Branchies. | 


This is the Order and Diſtribution of the 
principal Arteries of almoſt all Animals, each 
of which Arteries are ſubdivided into others, 
and theſe again into others, till at laſt the 
whole Body is overſpread with moſt minute 
capillary or hair-like - Arteries, which fre- 
quently communicate one with another; fo that 
when any {mall Artery is obſtructed, the Blood 
is brought by the communicating Branches to 
the Parts below the Obſtruction, which muſt 
otherwiſe have been deprived of its Nouriſh— 
ment. Nature has obſerved the ſame CFcono- 
my in the Diſtribution of the Veins, that in 

caſe 
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caſe any Vein ſhould be obſtructed, the Blood 
might not ſtagnate, but be alſo returned by other 
communicating Branches, 


But before we proceed to an Account of the 
Veins, we ſhall obſerve farther concerning the 
Arteries, that as it is their peculiar Province to 
carry the Blood from the Heart, and diſtribute 
it :nto all Parts of the Body, they are perfectly 
fitted for that Purpoſe by their Structure : For 
an Artery being cotnpoſed of three Coats, the 
middlemoſt very ſtrong, .and endued with 
Elaſticity by Virtue of the ſpiral Direction of 
its Fibres, it 1s thereby enabled to bear the 
frequent Sallies of the Blood in its Expulſion 
from the Heart ; and leſt theſe Fibres ſhould 
ſeparate upon any violent Impulſe, the inner- 
moſt Coat, though a fine tranſparent Mem- 
brane, yet it is wove ſo cloſe as to be able to 
preſerve the middlemoſt, and keep the Blood 
within its proper Channels, 


It is moreover to be obſerved, as the Arteries 
3 . ; 
are conical Channels, and grow gradually 
ſmaller, ſo their Coats grow proportionably 
thinner. And the Coats of the Veins ſeem, 
according to the Opinion of moſt modern Ana- 
tomiſts, to be only a Continuation of the Coats 
of the capillary Arteries reflected back again to- 


wards the Heart, But although the- Coats of 
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tlie Veins be the ſame with thoſe of the Arte- 
ries, yet it is to be taken Notice of, that the 
muſcular Coat of all the Veins are as thin as 
in the capillary Arteries ; the Preſſure of the 
Blood againſt the Sides of the Veins being 
much weaker than that againſt the Sides of the 
Arterics, and therefore not requiring its Chan- 
nels to be ſo thick and ſtrong. 


The Veins are not endued with Pulſation, as 
the Arteries, becauſe the Blood falls into them 
with a continued Stream from the capillary 
Arteries, which, by reaſon of their Smallneſs, 
have only a very weak, or ſcareely any Motion; 
and then as it advances towards the Heart, it 
moves from a narrow Channel to a wider; and 
therefore its Motion would have been extremely 
tanguid and flow, had not Nature contrived 
feveral Helps to promote its Paflage. For that 
Reaſon, as it 1s the Office of the Veins to re- 
turn and carry back all the Blood to the Heart, 
there is to be ſcen in moſt of them (eſpecially 


in ſuch as have their Direction upwards) ſeve- 


ral Valves at convenient Diſtances, fometimes 
one, and ſometimes more, like ſo many half 
Thimbles ſtuck to their Side, with their 
Mouths towards the Heart; and as the Blood 
moves that Way, they are prefled cloſe to the 
Sides of the Vein ; but if it ſhould fall back, 
it muſt fill the Valves, and ſtop up the Chan- 
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nel that no Blood can repaſs them. And be- 
ſides theſe Valves, it is alſo obſervable that in 
many Places where there is a Branch of a Vein, 
there is an Artery lies under it, which, by its 
continual Pulſation, helps to forward the venal 
Blood towards the Heart; ſo that although the 
Blood moves from a narrow Channel into a 
wider, as has been obſerved, and its Motion 
is in many Places directly upwards, yet nothing 
can happen 1n a natural Way to retard its Pro- 


greſs. 


But we ſhall detain the Reader no longer with 
the Difference between the Veins and Arteries, 
believing what has been already faid, ſufficient 
to give any one a Notion of their ſeveral Offices ; 
we hall therefore proceed to give ſome Account 
of the Order and Diſtribution of the Veins, as 
they correſpond with the Arteries. 


As the great Artery receives the Blood from 
the Heart, and diſtributes it from thence into 
all Parts of the Body, ſo the Cava, like a main 

River, receives into it the Blood which is con- 
veyed from all Parts of the Body, proceeding 
at firſt from Veſlels infinitely ſmall, and after- 
wards uniting in large Branches, which empty 
themſelves into its ſuperior and inferior Trunks, 
at proper and convenient Diſtances, 
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The ſuperior or deſcending Cava, receives 
firſt the coronary Vein from the Heart, near 
that Place where it opens into the Ear. As 
ſoon as it pierces the Pericardium, it receives 


the Vene fin? pari, which is made by the Union 


of the Veins of the Ribs on each Side. 


The ſubclavian and jugular Veins are pretty 
large Veſſels, which anſwer to the ſubclavian 
and carotid Arteries, and are the next of any 
Note that open into the deſcending Cava. The 
Jugulars are divided into the external and in- 
ternal ; the external is that large Vein which 
runs along the Outſide of the Neck, called in a 
Horſe the Neck-Vein, and is moſt commonly 


opened when Bleeding is required. This Vein 


receives and carries back that Portion of the 
Blood which comes from all the external Parts 
of the Head and Face, viz. from the Eye- 
Veins, the Temple-Veins, and thoſe of the 
Noſe and Lips. Into the internal Jugulars open 
all thoſe Veins which lie within the Bars of the 
Mouth, and under the Tongue, and all the 


other Branches which communicate with thoſe 
of the Brain, 


The ſubclavian Veins, viz. the two large 
Branches which paſsunder the Channel-Bones, 
not only receive a great Part of the Blood which 
games from the Cheſt, but likewiſe have all 
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thoſe Veins open into them which run along 
the outward Part of the Breaſt, Fore-Legs, and 
Feet, ſuch as the Breaſt-Veins that run be- 
tween the Fore-Legs, which Farriers ſome- 
times open in Fevers, &c. the Plate-Veins, the 


Shank-Veins, and Shackle-Veins, as alſo the 


Veins of the Cornet and Toe, which are uſe- 


fully opened in Diſeaſes of the Legs and Feet. 


The Cava aſcendens, or the great aſcending 
Vein, which anſwers to the great deſcending 
Artery, receives alſo all thoſe Branches of 
Veins which return the Blood from moſt Parts 
of the lower Belly, viz. the Meſenteria from 
the Meſentery, the Porte from the Liver, the 
Emulgents from the Kidneys, the ſpermatic 
Veins from the Parts of Generation in both 
Sexes. And after it divides itſelf, as the 


Artery, into the external and interna! Iliacs, it 


receives ſeveral Branches. Into the interaal, 
open the Hypogaſtrics, by which the Blood 1s 
returned from the Matrix, the Bladder, and 
ſtreight Gut; and into the external open the 
Epigaſtrics, with Blood from the Peritonæum 
and the external Parts of the lower Belly ; 
and into the Epigaſtrics open the Crurals, which 
receive all the Blood that flows from the ex- 
treme Parts ; for into them open thoſe Veins, 
improperly called by Farriers the Kidney- 
Veins ; as allo the Spavin-Veins, the Flank 
and 
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and Spur- Veins, with that of the Rump, called 
the Tail-Vein. 9 
Theſe Things being premiſed, it will be eaſy 
for any one to form an Idea of the Diſtribution 
of the Blood into all Parts of the Body ; eſpe- 
cially if it be farther conſidered that the Veſſels 


in which the Blood flows, are divided and ſub- 1 
divided into an infinite Number of Branches; % 
and that even all the Parts of the Body, whe- 
ther thoſe that are hard, or thoſe that are de- 7 
nominated ſoft Parts, ſeem to be no other than h 


ſo many infinitely-ſmall Tubes varioufly mo- 
diſied and combined together; by which 
Means the whole Body is filled with Blood ang 
other nutritious Juices, and receives its 
Nouriſhment from Blood, as that is recruit- 
ed and repaired by the Aliment. Hence the 
Neceſſity of conſtant Supplies of Food and 


Reſt, to compenfate the continual Diſcharge by 4 


inſenſible Perſpiration and other Evacuations. 
But this will appcar ſtill more evident, wlien 


we conſider, beſides the Effluvia that go off in- 


ſenſibly in this manner, through the Pores and 
Interſtices of the Body, that moſt of the Glands 'L 
are continually ſeparating ſome Part of the ek 
crementitious Matter from the Blood; though 7 


all that 1s diſcharged by the Mouth and Noſe, 
by Urme and Dung, and by Sweat, or any 
other ſenſible Way whatſoever, does not near 
amount to the Diſcharge that is made through 
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the Pores by inſenſible Trauſpiration. This is 


ſo palpable a Truth, and has been ſo well 


proved by the Experiments we have made, that 
there need be nothing farther ſaid about it. 
And therefore we may conclude, that ftnce the 
Bodics of all Animals are thus compounded and 
made up of Matter which 1s full of Pores and 
Interſtices, and maintained by Juices which 
are again capable of being diſſipated and waſted 
through thoſe Pores, there muſt be continual 
Supplies of Food to maintain thoſe Bodies in an 
uniform State. 

Now it is plain that all Bodies ſuffer a Diſ- 
ſipation and Waſte, if the Quantity of the Ali- 
ment be abated : For in ſuch a Caſe, we ob- 
ſerve any Creature grow lean and emaciate, It 
is alſo evident that all fuch ſuffer by Exercile, 
by hard Labour, by Want of Reſt, when it is 
the ſtated Time of Sleep; and by many other 


Ways not neceſſary to be mentioned. And 


therefore all Creatures are under an indiſpenſi— 
ble Neceſſity both of feeding and taking ſuit- 
able Reſt, to make up for the Waſte and De- 
cays of Nature; for as often as there is a great 
Dithpation by Labour, or by any other Way, 
the ſmall Fibrillæ are thereby abraded and wore, 
by the quick Motion the Blood and Spirits 
were in during that Exerciſe; or even if the 
Body was not in Exerciſe, it will ſuffer by the 
conſtant Activity of the Spirits themſelves ; fo 
that a ſtated Time of Reſt muſt allo be neceflary 
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for all Bodies, as well as Food : For when the 


Body is at reſt, the Spirits are, as it were, 
lulled and laid afleep ; ſo that the Blood ac- 
quires, during that Time, a more uniform and 
gentle Motion, and is more equally diſtributed 
into all Parts, and thereby fills up all the 
vacant Spaces that are made during the Time of 
Exerciſe, &c. 

We ſhall only obſerve farther, that Blood, 


examined chemically, is found to conſiſt only 


of the following Principles, viz. Volatile Salt 


and Spirit, ſome Phlegm and Sulphur, and a 
little Earth, but little or no fixed Salt. Now 
every one who 1s the leaſt acquainted with 


Chemiſtry, muſt be ſenſible how many dif- 


ferent Sorts of Liquors may be formed out of a 


few Principles variouſly combined together; ſo 
that, although the Blood ſimply conſiſts only of 
theſe above-mentioned, and ſeems to be made 
only of red and ſerous Parts; yet, there are 
near thirty Liquors ſeparated from it, owing to 
the different Structure of the Glands, ſome of 


whichare ſo ſmall, and ſo variouſly wound up, 


that nothing but the moſt minute and ſpirituous 
Particles of the Blood can paſs through them; 
and doubtleſs of {uch a Structure is the cortical 
Part of the Brain, by which the animal Spirit 


are ſecerned. 
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q AHA which we call the COAT, is the hair, and 
when very ſmooth, is moſt agreeable to the 
D eye, and a defence to the animal from cold and heat, 
as well as from accidents he may be liable to among 
thorns and buſhes, when turned looſe to feed. 


W . The firſt fleſhy tegument, or cover, is the ſcarf- 
ſkin, and is that which riſes ſo eaſily into a bliſter, 
by being pinched or ſcalded; it is not endued with 
any tender ſenſation, but will bear the touch with- 
out pain; it is produced from the hide, which it in- 
volves and covers on all parts, and has from thence 
its nouriſhment. Its uſe is not only to cover the 
true ſkin, and defend it from thoſe painful ſenſations 
to which it would be expoſed, as we daily obſerve, 
when it is fretted off, but, as it reſembles a curious 
net-work, and is full of little holes or pores, it is 
thereby ſuited to give way to the excrementitious 
matter which continually exhales from the body. 
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The next common covering is the sxIN (properly 
ſo called) or HDE, which lies immediately under 
the other. It is nouriſhed with veins, arteries, &c- 
and is alſo porous for the paſſage of the ſweat, or 
other perſpirable matter, which is ſeparated from a 
vaſt number of little glands, which lie on the inſide 
of it ; and as the ſcart-ſ{kin is a defence to the hide, 
fo the hide is a defence to thoſe other parts which 
lie under it. | | 

Underneath the ſkin is placed the fleſhy pannicle, 
which 1s muſcular, and helps to draw the ſkin into 
wrinkles, by which means a horſe throws off the 
duſt, flies, or other things that hurt him. It is alſo 
nouriſhed with its proper veins and arteries, &c. and 
beſides its peculiar uſes, it ſerves, in concert with the 
ſkin, to defend the body from external injuries, viz. 
by keeping it warm in winter, and preventing a tov 
great exhalation of the ſpirits in hot weather. 


Beſides the teguments, there is the fat, and com- 
mon membrane of the muſcles. The fat, which 
lies between the fleſhy pannicle and the ſaid mem- 
brane, is diſtinguiſhed from that which covers the 
caul, by its oilineſs, and is ſaid to be generated of 
the more unctuous particles of the blood, working 
through the veſſels, and detained there by the cloſe- 
neſs of the laid pannicle. It is not one continued 
covering in horfes, as in bulloeks, and ſome other 
animals, but chiefly fills up the inteftices of the 
mulcles externally, and is not only a defence, as the 
other teguments are, but ſerves to make a horſe look 
plump, {mooth, and beautiful. How far it is capa- 
ble of being again converted into nouriſhment, we 
Mall not offer here to determine. 
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As to the membrane of the muſcles, which is the 
innermoſt of all the common teguments, it is {aid to 
take its origin from the back; and {ſpreading itlelf 


all over the body, is knit to their proper coats by a 
great number of ſmall fibres, yet not ſo cloſely as to 


hinder their action. It is in a horſe conſiderably 
thick, and ſerves to ſtrengthen and confirm all the 
muſcles in their proper ſituation, and to be a cap- 
ſula, or caſe, to defend them from injuries. 


d DIL 
OF THE MUSCLES OF THE EYE-LIDS AND EYE. 


HERE are three pair of muſcles to the eye- 
lids, one pair to open them, and two to ſhut 
them. 

That which openeth the eye-lids is called reffus 
or aperiens, from its office, It ſpringeth, with a 
ſlender but fleſhy beginning, from the ſame place ag 
the elevator of the eye doth, to wit, at the hole 
through which the optic nerve paſſes into the orbit, 
and holds the ſame courſe with it, till at laſt, parting 
from it with a pretty broad but thin tendon, it is 
inſerted into the griſtle at the edge of the upper eye- 
lid, where it ſerves to open the eye-lid by lifting 
It UP. | 

The other two muſcles of the eye-lids are called 
ſhullers, and otherwiſe ſemicircular, becauſe each of 
them runs the length of the eye-lid ; they are ſeated 
between the membrana carnoſa and the inner ſmooth 
{kin that lines the eye-lids. That which draweth down 
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the upper lid, is larger than the muſcle which moveth 
the lower lid to ſhut it. 

The frontal muſcles are alſo thought to contribute 
ſomething to the motion of the eye-lids, as they ariſe 
from the ſkull near the. coronal-ſuture, and are in- 
ſerted in the eye-brows; for by their action they con- 
tract the ſkin of the Forchead, by which means the 
upper eye-lid is ſometimes drawn a litile upward. 

The eyes have ſeven pair of muſcles, of which four 
are ſtreight, two oblique or flanting, and the other 


pair circular or round. The ſtrei hs ſerve to move 
the eycs upwards and downwards, the oblique move 


them obliquely, and the circular pair Keep the eyes 
ſuſpended in their place. They all ariſe from the ſame 


origin, to wit, from the membrane that inveſts the 


orbit of the eye, near the hole through which the 


optic nerve doth pals into the ſaid orbit, touching 
one another at their beginning, but immediately 
ſeparating into fleſhy round bodies, from which they 
again degenerate toward their termination into a 
thin membranous ſubſtance, which is inſerted into 
the horny coat of the eye, encompaſſing it as far as 
it is white. 

Theſe muſcles have their ſeveral appellations from 
their ſeveral actions. The firſt of the ftreight 
muſcle, from its office of pulling up the eye, is 
called attolens, and in man ſometimes ſuperbus, as 
the ſecond is called deprimens or humilis. The 
third is called adduc cens, becauſe it pulleth the eye 


towards the noſe. And the fourth abducens or 


indignalorius, from its office of drawing the eye to 
the outer corner; which turn or aſpect of tlic eye 


betokens anger or i{corn, 5 


When 
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When theſe muſcles act ſeparately, they have 
theſe four ſeveral motions ; but when they all co- 
operate or work together, they have but one tonic 
motion, which is principally to keep the eye ſteady 
and fixed; but in beaſts, that have the ſuſpending 
muſcle, that action is performed chiefly, if not alto- 
gether, by it. 

The next are the two oblique muſcles, which alſo 
are termed the circumagentes, from their rollirg 
the eye about, and are diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
major and minor; the one being longer than the 
other, though ſomewhat ſlenderer; the longer ariſeth 
from the ſame origin with thoſe above deſcribed, 
and endeth in a ſmall round tendon, which paſſeth 
through the tranſverſe griſtle called trochiea, into 
the inner corner of the eye: this rolleth the eye in- 
wards, as the other (which riſes from the chink in 
the lower part of the orbit, and has the ſame in- 
ſertion with the major) rolls it towards its outward 
corner. 

The ſeventh, or round muſcle, is called the 
fuſpenſorius, or ſeptimus brutorum, being peculiar to 
brutes only. It is ſhort and fleſhy, encompaſling 
the optic nerve, and is inſerted in the hinder part 
of the cornea. This mulcle not only aſſiſteth the 
tonic motion of the eye, but is alſo uſeful to keep 
the eye ſuſpended, leſt, by looking continually to- 


wards the ground, it ſhould hang too much out- 
ward. 


11 


. ITT. 
OF THE MUSCLES OF THE NOSE, LIPS, AND CHEEKS. 


of Ip" noſe is moved by four pair of muſcles, 


two pair called the adducent, or cloſing 
muſcles, and two pair termed the abducent, or 
widening mulcles. | 
The firſt pair of the abducent ariſe from the up- 
per jaw-bone near the firſt proper pair of the lips, 
and are inſerted partly into the lower part of the 


wings, or griſtly circumference of the noſtrils, and 


partly into the upper part of the upper lp. 

The ſecond pair take their origin near the eye, 
with an acute and fleſhy beginning, and end on the 
wings, as the other pair, but more expanded. The 
ule of theſe two pair of muſcles is to draw the griſtly 
circumference or wings of the noſtrils upwards, and 
ſo to widen and open them, 

The other two pair, or adducent muſcles, ariſe, 
the one from the root of the griſtle, which aſcend- 
ing croſs-ways to the ridge or top of the noſe, are 
there inſerted. The other are hid in the cavity of 
the noſtrils, under the inner coat that clothes them, 
and at their inſertion are ſpread on the griſtly cir- 
cumference. 

The firft pair of theſe muſcles being contracted, 
depreſs the ale, or griſtles of the noſe ; and the lat- 
ter pair draw them inwards, and ſo cloſe the noſ- 
trils; to which motion the orbicular or round 'muſ. 
cle of the upper lip is alſo aſſiſtant; for by its draw- 
ing it downward, it does at the ſame time contract 
the noſtrils, 
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To thelips belong ſeveral pair of muſcles, ſome of 
which are proper to them alone, and others are com- 
mon both to them and the cheeks, 

The firſt common muſcle is called the quadratu:, 
or four- ſquare muſcle. It ariſes from one of the 
vertebra of the neck, and ſome part of it from the 
ſhoulder-blade, the collar-bone, and breaſt-bone ; 
from all which it aſcends obliquely to the chin, lips, 
and root of the noſe, which part it draws flanting 
downward. 

The ſecond is the buccinator, which ſprings 
ſrom almoſt. the whole length of the upper jaw- 
bone, at the root of the gums ; it is ſeated under 
the upper part of the former, and 1s ſpread over the 
whole dimenſion of the check. Beſides its uſe in 


contracting the cheek in horſes and other brute 


creatures, it greatly aſſiſts the action of chewing, 
by turning the meat, which falls between the 
teeth and the check, over again, to be broken and 
ground. | 
The muſcles which are proper to the lips only, 
are accounted by anatomiſts five pair, and one 
ſingle muſcle. The firſt is called par attolens, or 


lifters-up of the lip. This pair ſpring from the up- 


per jaw, where it forms the hollow of the check, 
and are inſerted in the upper-lip, near the noſe. 
When both thele muſcles act together, they draw 
the upper-lip directly upwards ; but if only one 
acts, then but one hide is drawn upward obliquely. 
The action of theſe muſcles is very perceptable 


when a horſe ſmells at any thing pungent or offeu- 


hve to his noſtrils. 


The 
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The ſecond pair are the abducent, or diawers of 
the lip on one ſide. They ariſe from the cavity that 
is under the os jugale, from whence they take their 
courſe on each fide to the middle of the upper lip, 
where they are inſerted with a ſtrong round tendon ; 
theſe jointly move the lip upwards and outwards, as 
the former; and when they act leparately, they 
aſliſt the former, by helping to draw the lip ſide- 
Ways. 

The third pair is called by Riolanus zugomaticum, 
or jugale, from their riſe, which is outwardly from 
the proceſs of the bone of that name. Theſe reach 
to the ſides of the upper lip, and are inſerted near 
the corner of the mouth. Their ule is to draw the 
lip ſideways upwards. 

The ſourth pair is called defprimens, from their 
office of drawing the under lip downwards. They 
ariſe fleſhy and broad trom the lowermoſt part of 
the lower mandible, from whence each marches ob- 
liqucly to the under lip, and are inſerted into it 
about its middle. "I his pair aſſiſt in the fame action 
with the firſt of the common mulcles called the de- 
{rahens quadralus. 

The fifth pair, or oblique detrahens, from their 
office of drawing the lower lip obliquely downwards 
and outwards. They take their beginning from the 
hdes of the lower jaw, from whence they alcend up- 
wards, and are each inlerted into the corners of the 
lower lip. 

The odd muſcle, or orbicularis, ſo called becauſe 
it goes round both lips, and ſometimes conſtringens, 
as it ſerves like a ſphinctre, to purſe up or contract 

the 
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the mouth, makes up the greateſt part of the lips, 
and has all the other muſcles inſerted into it. 


— __—_—_— 
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. 
OF THE MUSCLES OF THE LOWER JAW. 


HE upper jaw being immoveable, hath ng 
muſcles, but the lower jaw Having divers 
actions, is moved by five pair. 

The firſt are called the temporal! muſcles, becauſe 
they are ſeated on the teinples. They ſpring on 
each ſide from the bones of the forehead, the ſin- 
ciput, the temples, and os cuneiforme, or wedge- 
like bone, and deſcend under the os jugale, between 
the perioſteum and pericranium, to the acute pro- 
ceſs of the lower jaw, into which they are inſerteda 
Theſe muſcles pull up the lower jaw, and ſhut the 
mouth. 

The ſecond pair ariſe from the ſtyloid proceſs of 
the temporal bone, fleſhy and round towards their 
origin, but loſe their fleſhy ſubſtance, and degene- 
rate into a nervous and round tendon as they ap- 
proach the flexure of the lower jaw-bone; and then 
becoming fleſhy again, are inſerted into the inner 
ſide of the lower jaw towards its middle or fore-part ; 
theſe being aſſiſted by the quadrati above deſcribed, 
pull down the jaw, and ſo open the mouth. 

The third pair are called the maſſeters, beirig very 
aſſiſtant in the office of chewing, by moving the jaw 
to the right and left fide; each of theſe hath two 


beginnings, one from that ſuture where the fourth 
1 F and 
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and firſt bone of the upper jaw are joined; and the 
other from the os jugale, and are largely inſerted 
into the outſides of the lower jaw. Theſe, by rea- 
ſon of the diverſity of their fibres, move the jaw di- 
vers ways. | 

The fourth pair are called pterygoideum externum. 
Theſe have a double beginning, as the former, 
fpringing partly from the upper and outhde of the 
wing-like proceſs of the os cuneiforme, or wedge- 
like bone, and partly from the rough and ſharp 
line of the ſaid bone; from whence, deſcending 
downwards, they are inſerted in the inſide of the la- 
teral part of the lower jaw; by which means they 
move forwards, ſtretching the teeth of the lower jaw 
farther out than thoſe of the upper. | 
The laſt pair are called pterygordeum inlernum. 
Thefe ariſe from the cavity of the wedge-like bone, 
and are inſerted in the inner and hinder part of the 
lower jaw. Their uſe is to draw it backwards, con- 


trary to the former, and allo to aſſiſt the temporal 
muſcle in drawing it upwards. 


E 


OF THE MUSCLES OF THE EAR. 


3 cles of the ears in brutes, eſpecially 


horſes, aſſes, oxen, and other animals that 
have large ears, differ much in magnitude from thoſe 
in man, they being endued with little or no capacity 
of motion; but that is made up in man by the eaſy 
motion of the head, by which means he can readily 


turn 
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turn himſelf to the hearing of all ſounds ; whereas 
four-footed beaſts wanting that agility, need to have 
their ears always moveable to receive the ſounds 
every way, and likewiſe to drive off flies and other 
inſects that are troubleſome to them, which men can 
do with their hands. 

The outward ear has four muſcles, which are con- 
ſiderably larger in brute creatures than in man; and 
the inward ear has two, which are proportionable in 
both. 

The firſt is called the allolens aurem, the lifter up 
of the ear. It ariſes at the outſide of the frontal 
muſcle, from whence being carried over the tempo- 
ral muſcle, it is inſerted in the upper part of the ear, 
moving it upwards and forwards. 

The ſecond is called detrahens aurem, or the puller 
back of the ear. This ariſes from the mammillary 


procels, and is inſerted into the root of the griſtle of 
the ear. 


The third, or adducens aurem, by which the ear 1s 
drawn forwards, and ſomewhat downwards, 1s 1m- 
planted into the lower fide of the root of the car, 
and is only part of the muſculus quadratus before 
ſpoken of. 

The fourth, or abducens aurem, becauſe it draws the 
ear backwards, takes its beginning at the occiput, or 
back part of the head, whence it is carried tranſverſly 
to the hinder part of the car, into which it is in- 
leried. This muſcle is aſſiſting to the ſecond. 

The firſt of the two muſcles of the inner ear, 
called externus timpani auris, or the external muſcle 
of the drum of the ear, becauſe it moves that mem- 
brane upwards and outwards, ariſes from the upper 
part of the paſſage of the ear, and becoming nar- 
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rower, it grows into a very fine and ſmall tendon, 
which runs along the outſide of the drum, and is in- 
ſerted into its centre over the hammer, which, along 
with the drum, it draweth upwards and outwards. 

The internus, or inner muſlcle, takes its riſe from 
the bottom of the wedge-like bone, where it joins to 
the proceſſus petroſus ; it lies within the cavity of 
that bone, and at its middle is divided into two 
very ſmall tendons, whereof one is inſerted into the 
upper proceſs of the hammer, and the other into the 
neck of it. The ule of this muſcle alone, is to draw 
the head of the hammer obliquely forwards, and alſo 
to bring it ſomewhat inwards; but when they act 
both together, they move the tympanum with its 
{mall bones upwards and downwards. This action 
18 performed as often as an animal attentively liſtens 
to any approaching noiſe, 
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OF THE MUSCLES OF THE TONGUE, AND os 
HYOIDES, WITH THOSE OF THE 
LARYNX, UVULA, AND THROAT. 


HE tongue has five pair of muſcles proper to 
itſelf, befides thoſe that are common to it and | 
the os hyoides, 

The firſt pair are called the geniogloſſum, becauſe 
they arife from the chin in men, and are inſerted in 
the tongue. In a horſe they ariſe from the rugged- 
neſs on the middle of the lower Jaw, 1n the inner and 
lower part of it; they have ſeveral ſuch inſcriptions 


as 
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as theſe on the ſtreight muſcles of the paunch, and 
are inſerted into the lower ſide of the middle of the 
tongue. Their uſe is to move the tongue forwards, 
which action is frequently performed by horſes when 
they gather their meat. 

The ſecond pair, called yſiloglaſſum, becauſe they 
riſe from the bottom of the os hyoides; they are inſer- 
ted in the middle of the tongue, and in their action 
are contrary to the former, by drawing it backwards. 

The mylogloſſum, or third pair, ariſe from the inner 
part of the lower jaw, at the roots of the fartheſt 
orinding teeth, and are inferted into the ligament 
which ties the tongue to the jaws. When theſe act 
together, they draw the tongue downwards, but when 
they act ſeparately, they draw it obliquely to one 
fide. 

The fourth pair, called ceratogloſſum, becauſe they 
| ariſe from the horns of the os hyordes, from which, 
reaching to the ſides of the tongue, they are there 
inſerted. Their action is much the ſame with that 
of the third pair. 

The laſt pair are called /tyloglofſum, becauſe they 
ariſe from the ſtyloides, or pen-like proceſs of the 
temple-bone. They arc inſerted into the ſides of the 
tongue about its middle. When theſe act ingly, 
they draw the tongue to one fide, but when con- 
junctly, they pull it upwards and inwards. | 
The fork-like bone of the tongue, called the os 
hyoides, hath four pair of muſcles, which are common 
to it and the tongue. 

The firſt pair is called ſternoh dn, becauſe they 
Ipring from the inſide of the upper part of the ſter- 


num 
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num or breaſt- bone, and taking their courſe cloſe by 
the wind-pipe, are inſerted into the root of the os 
hyoides, which they move downward and back- 


ward. | 
The geniohyoider:m is oppoſite to the former, 


ariſing from the inſide of the fore-part of the lower 
Jaw, and is inſerted into the middle-part of the bone 
hyoides, which draws it ſtreight upwards, and a 
little forwards. | 

The third pair, called the caracolioideum, ariſe out 
of the proceſſus carocoides, at the upper end of the 
ſhoulder-blade, and run obliquely upwards under 
the firſt pair of muſcles of the head, and are at 
length inſerted into the horns of the hyoids. Their 
uſe is to pull that bone obliquely downwards, 

The fourth and laſt pair, called the /lylocerato» 
iyoideum, ariſe from the ſtyloid proceſs, and alſo end 
in the horns of the os hyoides ; they move that bone 
obliquely upwards. 

As the muſcles of the cheeks and tongue ſerve to 
toſs the meat to and again in the mouth, and thoſe 
of the lower jaw help to grind it; ſo theſe muſcles, 
which are common to the tongue and os hyoides, 
are principally of uſe to give the tongue ſuch 
motions as forivard it into the gullet, when it is 
ſufficiently prepared to go into the ſtomach. 

The larynx, or upper part of the wind-pipe, has 
ſix pair of muſcles, and one ſingle one. The firſt 
two pair being common to it, and all the reſt 
proper. f : 
The firſt of the common pair is called the fer- 
nothyreodeum, and by ſome brouchium, or the weaſand 


mul. 
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muſcles. Theſe ariſe from the upper and inner 
part of the breaſt-bone, aſcending by the ſides of the 
wind- pipe to the ſhield-like griſtle, where they are 
inſerted. Their uſe is to draw down the {aid griſtle, 
and ſo to widen the chink. 

The ſecond pair, called hyothyreoideum, ariſe from 
the lower ſide of the os hyoides, and are inſerted 
into the thereoid griſtle. Theſe are ſaid to ſtreighten 
the chink of the larynx, though ſome affirm they 
widen it, and that the other pair contract it. 

The firſt pair of the proper muſcles of the larynx, 
called cricothyreoideum anticum, becauſe they take their 
beginning from the ring-faſhioned griſtle cricoides, 
and are implanted in the ſides of the thereoides, 
wh ich they move obliquely downwards, thereby 
opening the chink of the larynx. 

The next pair, called cricoarytænoideum poſticum, 
ariſe contrary to the former, from the lower and 
back part of the ring-faſhioned griſtle, and are in- 
ſerted in the lower end of the ewer-ltke griſtle, 
whereby they raiſe it upward and backward to open 
and widen the larynx. 

The third or lateral pair, ariſing Hin the ſides of 
the ring-faſhioned cartilage, terminate in the ſides of 
the ewer-like griſtle, opening alſo the larynx, by 
| drawing the griſtles obliquely to one fide. 

The fourth pair are the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of all 
the proper muſcles of the larynx, and ariſe cloſe one 
to another from the middle of the hollow part of the 
ſhield-like- griſtle, filling that cavity through its 
whole length, and are inſerted into the two ſides of 


the ewer-like griſlle, aſſiſting the former. 


The 
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The fifth and laſt, called arytenoides, or claudens 
ſecundum, take their riſe from the hinder line of the 
ewer-like griſtle arytænoides, and is implanted in the 
ſides of the ſame. This fingle muſcle helps to 
ſtreighten the throttle, by drawing both ſides of the 
cwer-like griſtle together. 

The epiglottis, or throat-flap, which covers the 
chink of the larynx, has no very diſtinct muſcles, 
but in thoſe creatures that chew the cud, and ſhall 
therefore be omitted in this place. 

The uvula is ſaid to have two muſcles to hold it uP> 
which have alſo very hard and long names beſtowed 
on them, but they are ſo inconſiderable, that they 
are hardly worth notice. 

The pharynx, which is the upper part of the 
gullet, has belonging to it three pair of muſcles, and 
a ſingle one, beſides two pair of a later diſcovery. 
The firſt pair are called the ſphenopharingeum, which 
ariſe from the appendage of the wedge-like bone, and 
are inſerted into the lateral parts of the palate and 
pharynx, which they widen in ſwallowing. 

The next pair are called cephalopharingeum, ſpring- 
ing from that part of the head which joins to the firſt 
vertebra of the neck, and are implanted on the out- 
ſide of the pharynx, lireightening it by their action, 
as oon as the food has paſſed through it, thereby alſo 
forcing it down the gullet. 

The third pair, called ſlylopharingeum, ariſe from 
the ſtyloid proceſs of the temporal bone, and are in- 
ſerted into the ſides of the pharynx, which they 
dilate and widen. 


The ſingle one, which has the name of ſoplia- 
gieus, encompaſſeth the upper part of the gullet, 
form. 
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forming its ſphinctre, and ſerving for the ſame uſe as 
thoſe of the arms and bladder, drawing and cloſing 
up the mouth of the gullet, as thoſe do the extremi- 
ties of the bladder and ſtreight gut. 

The laſt two pair, firſt diſcovered by Dr. Browne, 
were by him called pterygopalatini and ſphenopalatini. 
The uſe of the firſt pair being to depreſs the glan-, 


dula palati, and that of the ſecond to elevate and 
lift it up. 


nn .. 
OF THE MUSCLES OF THE HEAD AND NECK, 


HERE are four pair of muſcles common to the 
head and neck, and eight pair proper to the 


head only. 

The maſtoideum, which modern anatomiſts reckon 
the firſt proper pair, have each a double beginning, 
one from the breaſt-bone, nervbus, and the other 
from the collar-bone, which 1s fleſhy ; from whence 
they aſcend obliquely to the mammillary proceſſes of 
the temporal bone, into which each is inſerted. 
When theſe act together, they bend the head for- 
ward; but, when ſeparately, they draw it a little to 
one fide. 

The ſplenium are reckoned the ſecond pair, being 
the firſt of thoſe which pull back the head ; they 
ariſe from the five uppermoſt vertebræ of the cheſt, 
and the five lowermoſt of the neck, with a nervous 


* 


beginning, aſcending to the hinder part of the head, 
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where they are inſerted. When theſe act together, 
they draw the head backward, but when they act 
ingly,” they draw it a little to one ſide. 

The third pair, named complexum, or trigeminum, 
becauſe each of them ariſes with three heads; two 
from the firſt, ſecond, fourth, and fifth tranſverſe 
proceſſes of the cheſt, and the third from the ridge 
of the ſeventh vertebra of the neck ; all which 
uniting together, are inſerted into the noll-bone. 

The third puller-back of the head, or fourth pair, 
called parvum craſſum. Thele are ſituated under the 
former, ariſing nervous from the tranſverſe procelles 
of the ſix uppermoſt vertebræ of the neck, but after- 
wards, becoming fleſhy, are carried obliquely up- 
ward, and are inſerted into the hindermoſt root of 
the proceſſus mammillaris. When theſe att ſingly, 
they incline the head hghtly backward to one fade, 
but when they act together, they bring it ſtreight 
backward. 

The rectum majus, and rectum minus, which 
make up the fifth and faxth pair, are ſeated one 
under the other, and are both inſerted into the noll, 
a{hſting the fourth pair in their action. 

The obliquum ſuperius, which is accounted the 
ſev enth pair, ariſe from the middle of the occiput, 
ind are inſerted into the lips of the tranſverſe pro- 
ceſſes of the firſt vertebra of the neck; their uſe be- 
ing to nod the head backward. 

The laſt pair, called obliguum inferius, take their 
origin from the ſpine or ridge of the ſecond vertebra 
of the neck, and forming an oblique courſe, texmi- 
natc in the tranſverſe proceſſes of the firſt vertebra; 


being 
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being of uſe to move the head ſemicircularly. Now 
the reaſon why there are ſo many muſcles appointed 
to move the head backward, 1s becauſe of its great 
bulk and weight; by which means it is of itſelf prone 
enough to incline forward and downward, ſo that it 
wants not only a ſtay, but requireth a greater force 
to move it upward or backward. 

The muſcles common to the head and neck, are 
in number four pair, as has been obſerved. 

The firſt called ſhinatum, becauſe they are ſeated 
among the ſpines of the vertebræ, take their riſe 
from the root of the ſpines of the ſeven uppermoſt 
vertebræ of the cheſt, and five lowermoſt of the 
neck, and are inſerted into the whole lower fide of 
the ſpine of the ſecond vertebra of the neck. Their 
oſſice is to bend the ncck backward, or a little ob- 
liquely. | 
The next pair is called tranſver/ale, becauſe they 
both ariſe, and are inſerted into the tranſverſe pro- 
ceſſes of the vertebra, ariſing from thoſe of the 
uppermoſt vertebra of the cheſt; and being inſerted 
into the outſides of all the tranſverſe procelles of the 
neck-bones.. Their ule is the ſame with the firſt 
Pair. 

The third pair, called /ongum, lie hid under the 
gullet, arifing from the body of the fifth and fixth 
vertebræ of the back, and reaching the higheſt ver- 
tebra of the neck, into which they are inſerted. 
Their uſe is contrary to the firſt two pair, bending 
the neck forward when they act together, and when 


they act ſingly, to one fide. 
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The laſt pair is called tr:angulare. Theſe are 
ſeated forward on the ſides of the neck, having 
ſome perforations, by which veins, arteries, and 
nerves, paſs out of the body into the fore-legs. 
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OF THE MUSCLES OF THE BREAST. 


ſerve to move the head and neck, we come 
now to thoſe of the breaſt, which aQtuate the cheſt, 
whereof four pair widen and dilate it, and two pair 
contract it. 

The firſt of thoſe which ſerve to widen the breaſt, 
are called ſubclauium, from their ſituation under the 
clavicle, or collar-bone, Theſe ariſe from under 
that bone, and are implanted into the firſt rth near 
the breaſt-bone, drawing the firſt rib upward and 
outward, | 

The ſecond pair, called ſerralum majus anticum 
(from the reſemblance their tendons have to the 
teeth of a ſaw) ariſe from the 1nfide of the ſhoulder- 
blade, and the two upper ribs, and are inſerted 
into the lower five true ribs, and two upper ſhort 
ribs, ſo that their breadth takes up a great part of 
the fide of the cheſt. Thele co-operate with the 
firſt pair in widening the cheſt, as do alfo the two 
following pair, v1z. the ferratum poſticum ſuperius, 
riſing from the ſpines of the three lower rack-bones 
ef tac neck, and firſt of the back, and being inſerted 


into 
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into the interſtices of the upper ribs; and the par 
ſerratum poſticum inferius, taking its origin from the 
ſpines of the three lowermoſt vertebræ of the back, 
and firſt of the loins, and having their inſertions 
into three or four lower ribs, before they turn car- 
tilaginous. 

Theſe four pair, together with the midriſf, and 
the widening intercoſtal muſcles, dilate the cheſt in 
inſpiration; that is to ſay, in drawing in the breath; 
and the two following pair, viz. the triangulare and 
ſacrolumbum, with the internal and intercoſtals, 
depreſs the cheſt in expiration or letting- forth the 
breath. The triangular pair having their riſe from 
the middle line of the breaſt bone, on its inſide, and 
their inſertion into the bony ends of the third, 
fourth, fifth, and fixth true ribs; and the other pair 
taking their origin from the os ſacrum and ſpine of 
the loins, and having their inſertion into the lower 
ſide of all the ribs, about three or four fingers 
breadth from the ridge of the back. 


. 


OF THE MUSCLES OF THE BACK AND LOINS, WITH 
THOSE OF THE FUNDAMENT AND BLADDER. 


F pen muſcles of the back and loins are uſually 


reckoned four pair, which are common ta 


both. 


The firſt go by the name of longiſſimi, from their 
extraordinary length, being the longeſt of the whole 


body, 
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body, and endued with moſt ſtrength. They ariſe 
from the os ſacrum and haunch-bone, and paſſing 
by the ridge of the loins, back, and neck, they reach 
to the mammillary proceſſes of the temple-bones; 
they are almoſt confounded with the par ſacrolum- 
bum and the ſemiſpinatum, in their paſſage through 
the loins, but arriving towards the back, they again 
part with them, and appear to be diſlintt from them. 
When both act together, they extend the back and 
loins, but when they act ſingly, they incline the 
ſpine to one ſide. They are of farther uſe to moſt 
creatures, but eſpecially to beaſts of burden, being 
a bar and ſtay to the whole back. 

The par guadratum, or lecond pair, fo called from 
their figure, being ſquare when joined together, 
though triangular when ſeparate. They ariſe broad, 
thick and fleihy, from the backward and upper cavity 
of the haunch-bone, and from the inner and upper 
lide of the os ſacrum, and are inſerted into all the 
tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebrae of the loins. 
Their uſe is to bend the racks of the loins with a 


right motion forward or downward, but when one 


only acts, it draws the loins to one fide ſomewhat 
downward. 

The third pair, ariſing from the os ſacrum, are 
therefore called par ſacrum; they ſpring from that 
part of the ſaid bone where the ſpine 1s faſtened, 
ending in the ſpine of the loweſt vertebra of the 
thorax; but at the ſame time having in their paſſage 
ſ-veral inſertions into divers of the ſpines and oblique 
proceſſes of the vertebræ of the loins. If theſe act 
tvparatcly, they pull the body a little on one fide; 

but 
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but when both act together, they extend that part 
of the ſpine to which they are faſtened. 

The laſt pair, called fem:/binatum, ariſe with a 
nervous original from all the fpines or ridges of the 
os ſacrum and loins, and are inſerted into the tranl. 
verſe proceſles of the loins, and ſome of the lower- 
moſt of the cheſt. When all theſe muſcles of the 
back and loins work together, the whole back is ex- 
tended; but if the muſcles of that ſide alone, the 
body is then inclined to that fide. | 

The anus hath three muſcles, two called the les 
valors, and one named its ire. 

The ſphinctre is ſeated at the extremity of the 
ſtreight gut, encompaſſing it all round like a ring. 
It is attached to the lower vertebræ of the os ſacrum, 
compoſed of circular fibres, being of uſe to contract 
the orifice of that gut, as has been obſerved in ano- 
ther place. 

The two levators, or lifters-up of the fundament 
arc ſmall, broad, and nervous, ariſing from the liga- 
ments of the hip- bones and os ſacrum, from whence, 
paſling by the ſides of the gut, they adhere to it, 
and are inſerted into the upper part of the ſphinctre; 
a portion of them allo growing to the root of the 
yard, and in mares to the neck of the matrix. Their 
ule is to aſſiſt the mulcles of the lower belly in the 
expulſion of the excrements, w hich they do by lifting 
up the fundament, 

The bladder has alſo its ſphinctre, which is com- 
poſed of circular fibres, as that of the anus; and in 
like manner ſerves to conſtringe or draw up its 
neck, that the urine may not paſs out without a Fn 


ſpontancous 
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ſpontaneous relaxing of that muſcle. In mares it is 
ſeated at the orifice where the neck of the bladder 
opens into the vagina. 

Having already taken notice of the muſcles be- 
longing to the yard, called its erectors and dilaters, and 
the cremaſter muſcles, by which the ſtones are ſuf- 
pended, as alſo thoſe of the clitoris in mares, we ſhall 
therefore paſs them by in this place, and proceed to 
the ſhoulder-blade, &c. 


. 


OF THE MUSCLES OF THE SHOULDER-BLADE AND 
SHOULDER, WITH THOSE WHICH MOVE THE 
FORE-LEG AND FOOT. 


HE ſhoulder-blade has four pair of muſcles, 

l _ agreeable to its four ſeveral motions. 

The firſt pair, called cucullares, from the reſem- 
blance they bear to a monk's hood, are ſeated be- 
tween the two ſhoulder-blades, covering the top of 
the withers. Theſe ariſe thin and fleſhy from the 
hind part of the head, but as they paſs down the 
neck, have other membranous beginnings from five 
of its ſpines, and from eight or nine of the upper- 
molt of the cheſt, and are inſerted into the whole 
ſpine of the ſhoulder-blade, as alſo into the ſhoulder- 
bone, and broader part of the collar-bone. When 
the upper part of this muſcle is contracted, then the 
ſhoulder-blade is thought to be moved ſomewhat 
obliquely upward, becauſe of the oblique direction 

of 
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of its fibres; but when that part which ſprings from 
the withers is contracted, it is then pulled ſtreight 
thitherward. 

The ſecond pair are called levatores, or lifters. 
They are ſituated above the collar-bone, ariſing 
from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the firſt four verte- 
bra of the neck, and are inſerted into the fore cor- 
ner of the ſhoulder-blades; thele draw the blades 
upward and forward. 

The third pair, named ſerratim, minus anticum, lie 
under the peCtotal muſcles, and ſpring from the four 
uppermoſt ribs, before they turn griſtly, by four 
fleſhy portions repreſenting the teeth of a ſaw, and 
are inſerted into the anchor-like proceſs of the 
ſhoulder-blade. Theſe move che houlder-blades 
forward toward the cheſt. 

The laſt pair, called homboides, are ſeated under 
the cucullares, and take their origin from the hinder 
proceſſes of the three lowermoſt ſpines of the rack- 
bones of the neck; and from the three uppermoſt of 
the cheſt, and are implanted into the baſis of the 
ſhoulder-blades, their uſe being to draw them fome- 
what upward and backward. 

The ſhoulder has five ſcveral motions performed 
by nine muſcles, viz: backward, forward, upward; 
downward, and circularly. 

But before we proceed to a deſcription of its muſ- 
cles, 1t will be proper to intimate, that aithough the 
thoulder-blades in harfcs are generally taken 5 part 
of the ſhoulder, yet anatomiſts have always di- 
tinguiſhed between the ſhoulder-blade and thoulder, 
accounting that part only to be the ſhoulder, which 
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is joined to the ſhoulder-blade, and reaches toward 
the elbow. 

The firſt of its muſcles is called delloides, from its 
figure reſembling the Greek letter A. It aries 
fleſhy from the midſt of the collar-bone, the top of 
the ſhoulder, and the whole ridge of the ſhoulder- 
blade, and is inſerted in the middle of the ſhoulder- 
bone. This muſcle not only raiſes up the ſhoulder, 
which is its chief and principal uſe, but by the 
various directions of its fibres, it aſſiſts in other 
motions, but eſpecially in that which is circular. 

The ſecond creQtor of the ſhoulder is named fu- 
praſpinatus, becauſe it fills all that cavity which is be- 
tween its ſpine and upper edge. It ariſes from the 
ſpine of the blade, with a long and fleſhy beginning, 
and is inſerted into the neck of the ſhoulder- bone by 
a ſlrong and broad tendon. 

The laliſſimus and rotundus major, are the two de- 
preſſors of the ſhoulder ; the firſt is ſo called from 
its breadth ; for, with its fellow, it almoſt covers the 
whole back. It riſes from the tops of all the [pines 
of the rack-bones that are between the ſixth vertc- 
bra of the cheſt, and the middle of the os ſacrum, 
as alſo from the upper part of the haunch-bone, and 
is inſerted below the upper head of the ſhoulder- 
bone length-ways. 

The ſecond depreſſor, which is the fourth muſcle 
of the ſhoulder, called rotundus major, takes its origin 
from the lower coſta of the ſhoulder-blade, and is 
inſerted into the upper and inner part of the 
ſhoulder-bone. The. uſe of this, and the laſt de- 
{cribed, is to pull the ſhoulder downward, 


: The 
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The two pair of muſcles which bring the ſhoulder 
forward, are called, the one by the name of peclo- 
ralis, and the other coracoideus. The pectoralis is fo 
called from its ſituation on the fore-lide of the breaſt. 
It ariſes from the middle of the collar-bone; its 
middle proceeds from the whole length of the breaſt- 
bone, and the ends of the griilles of all thoſe ribs 
which terminate in it; and its lower part ſprings 
from the ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth ribs. Its in- 
ſertion is with a broad and ſinewy tendon into the 
ſhoulder-bone, a little below its head. 

The coracoideus has its beginning from the pro- 
ceſſus coracoides, from whence it reaches to the 
middle of the ſhoulder-bone, where it terminates, 
The uſe of this, and the former, is to draw the ſhoul- 
der forward. | 

The following three muſcles, viz. the infraſpina- 
tus, ſubſcapularis, and rotundus minor, move the 
thoulder backward. 

The infraſpinatus aiiſes from the baſis of the blade 
below its ridge, and is inſerted, by a broad and 
ſhort tendon, into the fourth ligament of the ſhoul- 
der-bone. | 

The ſubſcapularis is ſeated between the ſcapula 
and ribs, and 1s inferted into one of the ligaments of 
the ſhoulder ; and the rotundus minor, which ariſes 
from the loweſt corner of the ſcapula, is implanted 
into the neck of the ſhoulder-bone. 

As to the circular motion of the ſhoulder, that is 
not performed by any ſingle muſcle, but by ſevera 
of theſe already named acting ſuc ceſſively one after 
another, which is caſily enough to be conceived by 
thole who carctully obſerve their origins and in- 

| H 32 {ertions 
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ſertions, and the various directions of their fibres. 
But we ſhall now proceed to thoſe that move the 
fore-leg and foot. 

The fore-leg is bended by two muſcles, viz. the 
biceps and brachiæus internus. 

The biceps, ſo called from its double head, or be- 
ginning, ariſing partly from the upper brim of the 
ſhoulder-blade, and partly from the anchor-like pro- 
ceſs of the ſame bone. This muicle becometh 


ſtrong and fleſhy, and runs all along the inſide of 


the cubit-bone to the knee, where 1t 1s inſerted. Its 


office is to bend the cubit forward, and ſumewhat 
inward. 

The ſecond, or brachicus internus, fo called in 
man, from its ſituation on the inhde of the arm, and 
may properly enough retain the fame name in a 
horſe. This takes its beginning near the inſertion 
of the deltoides, after which it runs its courſe as the 
former, and is inſerted into the fore-ſide of the 
cubit-bone, a little above the knee, and is alliſting 
to the former. 

Two muſcles alſo extend the cubit, and theſe are 
ſeated on its hind part ; the firſt js called longus, It 
takes its origin from the lower rib of the blade-bone, 
and deſcending along the hinder part of the ſhoul-. 
der-bone, is inſerted into the outhde of the cubit- 
bone, toward the knee, This draws the leg back- 
ward, and ſomewhat outward, and thereby 
ſtretches it out ſtreight. 

The ſecond is called brevis, from its ſhortneſs; it 


- ariſes from the hinder part of the neck of the 


ſhoulder-bone, and holding the ſame courle with 


the 
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the firſt, it is inſerted alſo with it, and aſliſts it in 


its motion. 

There are beſides theſe, two other muſcles, which 
give their aſſiſtance in extending the cubit, viz. the 
brachiæus externus, and anconzus ; but Spigelius, 
and others, have thought the one to be only part of 
the longus, and the other a part of the ſhort mulcle, 
and therefore have left them out. 

Theſe are all the muſcles that move the fore-leg 
of a horſe, falling ſomewhat ſhort of the number of 
thoſe which move the arm of a man, by realun a 
horſe has only one ſingle bonc in that part, wkereas 
there are two in the arm of a man, viz. the cubit 
and ulna, which ſerve to turn the arm and hand 
round; which kind of motion is not neceflary for 
a quadruped. 

'Fhe ſhank, which ſomewhat anſwers to the meta- 
carp in a man, has the ſame number of muſcles 
with the fore-leg, viz, two extenſors, and two 
flexors. 

The firſt of the flexors, or benders, is called cu- 
bilgus internus; it ariſes from the inner knob of the 
ſhoulder-bone, and is implanted into the inner and 
hinder ſides of the top of the ſhank. The ſecond 
may be called the cubitæi interns ſocius, or auxila- 
nus, as having the lame riſe, progreſs, and inſertion, 
with the other. | 

The extenders of the ſhank are the cubitæus ex- 
ternus, and its fellow, which take their origin from 
the outer knob of the ſhoulder-bone, and are in- 


ſerted into the outer and ſore- ſide of the head of the 
ſhank. 


gu" 
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The next joint is the great paſtern, anſwering to 
the firſt joint of the finger in a man's hand, as the 
little paſtern does to the ſecond, and the coffin joint 
to that on which the nail grows; all which are bend- 
ed and extended as the former. 

The firſt bender of the paſterns and coffin-joint 
is called ſublimis; it ſprings from the inner knob 
of the ſhoulder-bone, and is inſerted into the 
paſterns. 

The fecond is named profunde, ariſing from the 
upper part of the cubit-bone, and bending its 
courſe down to the coftin-joint, into which it is in- 
ſerted. 

They are extended by one confiderable muſcle, 
called extenſor magnus. This ſprings from the outer 
knob of the ſhoulder-bone, and is inſerted into the 
fore and outer parts of the paſtern and coffin-joint. 

Laſtly, the muſcle which anſwers to that called 
felmaris in a man; it antes fleſhy from the inner 
knob of the ſhoulder-bone, but preſently grows into 
a ilender tendon, which delcends to the ſole of the 
ot. 
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Repreſents a Horſe ſtanding with his Face towards us, 


that any Perſon may have a full View of all the Mu cles 
that appear on lus Fore- Parts. 


1. Repreſents the par maſtoideum. 


MW 
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17. 
18. 
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blade. 
The par trigeminum, or complexum. 
The par triangulare, or ſcalenum. 


The wind- pipe in its natural ſituation. 
The par longum, removed from under the 


gullet. 


. The pair of the noſe, called philtrum. 
The cloling muſcles of the noſtrils. 
Ihe mulcles of the eye-lids. 

The temporal muſcles. 

The mulcles of the ear. 

The frontal, or forchead muſcles. 
The cucullaris, or monk's hood. 
The deltoides of the ſhoulder. 


The ſerratus major anticus, ſhrunk up, 
. The pettorals, 


The deltoides of the thigh: 

The ſerratus poſticus. 

The external intercoſtal muſclus. 
21, 22. The three buttock wuicles.' 


. The mulcles of the ſcapula, or ſhoulder- 
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. 


OF THE MUSCLES OF THE THIGH, AND THOSE 
WHICH MOVE THE HIND-LEG AND FOOT. 


HE thigh of a horſe comprehends that part 
which is between the joint of the huckle, or 
whirl-bone, and the ſtifle. 

It is moved by ſeveral muſcles, the firſt of which 
are called the benders of the thigh, and arc in num- 
ber three, viz. the pſoas, the iliacus internus, and 
peclineus. 

The firſt of theſe ariſes fleſhy from the tranſverſe 
procelles of the two lowermoſt vertebra of the cheſt, 
and two or three uppermoſt of the loins, from 
whence, deſcending by the inſide of the os ihum, 
it ends in a ſtrong round tendon, which is inſerted 
into the fore-ſide of the upper part of the leſſer head 
of the thigh bone. The ule of this muſcle is to 
draw the thigh upward, and ſomewhat inward. 

The ſecond, or iliacus internus, ſpringeth with a 
flender fleſhy beginning from the inſide of the 
haunch-bone ; ang being joined by its tendon to 
the former mulcle, is inſerted by a round tendon 
into the leller head, or rotator, of the thigh bone. 
This muſcle is allo of uſe to raile the thigh upward, 
though not ſo much inward as the other. 

The pectineus, which is the laſt of theſe three 
muſcles, ariſes broad and fleſhy from the line of the 
tharc-bone, near the griſtle, and is unþlanted with 
a broad and large tendon into the lower end of the 
thigh-bone, Tis draws the thigh upward and in- 

ward 
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ward, and 1s that muſcle; which; in men, helps to 
lay one thigh over the other. 

This muſcle, and all thoſe that follow, except the 
two laſt, are inſerted into the lower end of the thigh 
bone, juſt above the ſtifle; whereas in men, they are 
moſt, or all of them, inſerted into its upper part, 
either at its neck, or into one or other of the two 
knobs at the lower end of its neck; called the great 
and leſſer trochanters. 

Mr. Snape thinks the realoi of this difference is 
owing to the ſhortneſs of the thigh-bone of a horſe, 
compared with that of a man, whereby his muſcles 
being very plump and bulky upon his buttocks, it 
was neceſſary they ſhould have ſome ſpace to grow 
more ſlender, and become tendinous ; and therefore 
he ſays they are extended as far as the ſtifle, which 
anſwers to the knee in man. But this is alſo owing 
to the different action of the thigh of a horſe from 
that of a man, which manifeſtly requires its muſcles 
to have a lower inſertion. 

As there are three muſcles which bend the thigh 
furward, it has the ſame number to bend it back- 
ward. 

The firſt is called gluteus externus, or the moſt out- 
ward buttock-muſcle; it riſes with a fleſhy beginning 
from the crupper, the ridge of the haunch-bone, and 
from the os {acrum, and palling over the joint of the 
huckle-bone, it ends in a ſtrong and broad tendon, 
which is inſerted above the ſtifle into the inner part 
of the thigh-bone. Its ule is to extend the thigh; 
and enable a horſe to go backward. 

The next is called the glutzus medius, lying in man 
directly under the other; Lut in a horle, fide by fide 
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with the other. It riſes from the ſpine of the haunch- 
bone, a little higher than the other, and from thence 
deſcends obliquely over the joint of the hip, and is 
inſerted into the lower end of the outer ſide of the 
thigh-bone. Its uſe is to extend the thigh, and to 
draw it outward and backward, as when a horſe 
{ſtands to ſtale. 

The third and laſt of the extenders 1s called 
glutæus minor, or leſſer buttock-muſcle; it riſes round 
and fleſhy as high as the former, and deſcending 
obliquely over the joint of the hip to the lower end 
of the thigh-bone, is inſerted ſomewhat towards its 
fore-ſide. This afliſts the other in its action. 

The thigh is moved inward by the triceps; or, 
according to ſome, the quadriceps, from its having 
four heads; the firſt head riſing nervous from the 


-upper part of the ſhare-bone, and deſcending to the 


inſide of the lower end of the thigh-bone. The 
ſecond beginning fleſhy at the lower fide of the ſame 
bone, and ending a little higher than the former. 
The third ariſing partly nervous and partly fleſhy, 
from the under fide of the coxendix, is inferted 
near the laſt. The fourth, having a like origin 
from the tip of the coxendix, runs along the inſide 
of the thigh, and ends m a round tendon, which 
joining with the tendon of the firſt part of this 
muſcle, has the fame inſertion with it. 

The thigh is alſo turned outward by four ſmalh 
muſcles, called guadrigemini, all which are placed 
one by another, upon the outſide of the articulation 
of the thigh. The firſt is the longeſt, and takes its 
Origin from the lower and outer part of os ſacrum; 
allerwards, paſling over the great rotator, it is in- 


ſerted 
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ſerted into the outſide of the lower end of the thigh- 
bone, 

The ſecond and third ariſe both of them from the 
knob of the os iſchium, near each other, and arc in- 
ſerted with the firſt. 

The fourth is more fleſhy than the reſt, ariſing 
from the inner part of the knob of the iſchium, and 

erminating with the former. To theſe muſt be 
added the deltoides of the thigh, which ſprings from 
the outhde of the tip of the ilium, with a ſharp be- 
ginning, but growing triangular, is inſerted with a 
broad membranous tendon into the outſide of the 
thigh-bone; by its fituation it ſeems to aſſiſt the 
action of the quadrigemini. 

But laſtly, the thigh 1s turned obliquely by two 
muſcles, called obturatores, or ſtopers, The firſt is 
called obturator internus, and takes its origin from 
the inner circumference of the hole above-men- 
tioned, and is inſerted into the cavity of the great 
rotator. The obturator externus, from the exter.. 
nal circumference of the ſaid hole, and is inſerted 
into the ſame cavity with the former. 

The leg has three ſeveral motions peculiar to it, 
viz. it is bended, extended, and turned obliquely 
outward ; to perform all which motions, there are 
the ſame number of muſcles in horſes as in man 
only that ſome of them are different from thoſe — 
men with reſpect to their inſertions. 

It has firſt of all five muſcles, called extenders, of 
which the firſt is named membranoſus; and by ſome 
the faſcia lata, becauſe it involves and covers almoſt 
all the muſcles of the thigh, This muſcle riſes 
Jelby from the upper part of the os ilium, near the 

I 2 great 
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great proce's of the thigh- bone; and covering the 
whole thigh and the ſtifle, over which it croſſes, it 
is at laſt inſerted into the fore and upper part of 
the leg. Its uſe is to extend the leg directly; or, 
acco! din 7 to ſome, to draw it obliquely outward. 
The ſecond 3 is called longus, ariling from the upper 
part ui the appendix of the os ilium; and palling 
ol liquely down the thigh, it is inſerted into the bone 


cf the leg, a little below the ſtifle. This muſcle not 


oni; extends the leg, but helps to draw it inward ; 
for which reaſon ſome authors reckon it one of the 
penders of the leg. 

The third is called rectus, from its ſtreight courſe. 
It takes its beginning from the lower brim of the 
hannch-bone, and deſcends ſtreight down the fore- 


fide of the thigh, until it reaches the ſtifle, where 


it turns into a ſtrong and broad tendon ; and ad- 
hering to the patella, in its paſſage over it, it is at 
laſt inſerted into the fore-ſide of the upper part of 


the ſhank. 


The fourth is named vaſtus externus, becauſe of its 
great bulk; it riſes from the root of the great tro- 
chanter, and from the neck of the thigh- bone, 
cleaving cloſe to its outſide, until it arrives at the 
ſtille, where, becoming membranous and broad, 
and uniting with the tendon of the ſtreight muſcle, 
it is inferted into the ſame place with it, but om its 
outſide. 

The laſt, or vaſtus internus, riſes from the root of 
the leſler trochanter, and deſcending down the inſide 
of the thigh-bone, it unites itſelf with the former 
two, after it has paſſed over the Rifle, and is inſerted 
with them into the fame place of the tibia. Thefe 


three 
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three laſt- deſcribed muſcles joining together at their 
croſſing the {lifle, form one broad and ſtrong ten- 
don, which involves the paletta, or knee-bone of 


the ſtifle, and tying it ſo firmly that it is almoſt 
impoſſible for it to be diſplaced. 


The benders of the leg are in number four, viz, 
the biceps, the ſemimembranoſus, the ſeminervoſus, 
and gracilis. 

The biceps riſes ſharp and nervous from the ap- 
pendage of the coxendix, anc. paſſing along the out- 
ide of the thigh, is inlertad into the ard. of the 
appendix of the tibia, or leg-bone. This bends the 
leg by pulling it backward. 

The next is the ſemimembranoſus, which takes its 
beginning from the knob of the cyxendix, as the 
other, and running down the back part of the 
thigh, is inſerted into that part of the leg-bone, 
which in man 1s called the ham. 

The third is called ſeminervoſus, being partly ner- 
vous and partly fleſhy, as the other 1s partly fleſhy 
and partly membranous. It has the ſame origin 
with the other two; but deſcending obliquely to- 
wards the inner part of the thigh, it reaches to the 
middle of the leg-bone, into whole inner part it is 
inſerted. 

The fourth is called gracilis, being ſlender; it 
ariſcs with a nervous beginning, from the middle of 
the ſhare- bone, and deſcending along the inſide of 
the thigh, is inferted near the other. When theſe 
muſcles act together, they draw the leg dirty 
backward; but when they act ſingly, " being 


placed more outward, and ſome more inward, they 


then bend the leg cither to this or that ſide. 
But 


— 
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But beſides theſe, there is another called poplitæus, 
which moves the leg obliquely. This riſes broad and 
nervous from the outer head of the thigh-bone, and 
going obliquely down the thigh, 1s inſerted in the 
back part of the upper knob of the tibia. 


We come now to the muſcles which move the 
lower part of the leg and foot; and here it will be 
neceſſary to take notice, that by the lower part of 
the leg, is to be underſtood that ſpace which reacheg 
from the hock to the great paſtern, which 
we find to be anſwerable to the inſtep in men, as 
the great and little paſtern aniwer to the firſt and 
fecond joints of the toes; and the cofſin-joint to 
that whereon the nails grow. 


The inſtep is bended by two muſcles, viz. the 
tibeus aniicus, and peroncus anticus, The firft ariſes 
ſharp and fleſhy from the upper appendix of the 
leg-bone, cleaving cloſe to its deſccat, and paſſing 
under the griſtle of the hock, 1s divided into two or 
more tendons, that are inſerted into the fore fide of 
the inſtep-bone, which, with the reſt of the foot, it 
moves forward and upward, 


The lecond is called peroneus anticus, though im- 
properly in a. horſe, who wants that bone which in 
a man is named perone or fibula, This takes its ori- 
gin from the upper appendix of the tibia, or leg- 
bone, and is inſerted into the outſide of the inſtep- 
bone, which, with the reſt of the foot, it moves for- 
ward, and ſomewhat outward. 


The foot is allo extended or drawn backward by 
three muſcles, the firſt is called gaſtrocnemius externus; 
and 1s that muſcle, which, in man, forms the calf 
of the leg. It takes its riſe from the inner head of 

the 
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the thigh-bone, and part of it from the outward 
head of the ſame bone, and afterwards uniting to- 
gether about the middle of the leg, they there turn 
into one ſtrong tendon, which being united with 
that of the following mulcle, viz. the gaſtrocnemius 
internus, are both inſerted into the heei-bone. 

This muſcle heth ſomewhat under the former, 


ariſing from the hinder part of the upper end of the 
leg-bone, and is inſerted as aforeſaid. 


The laſt extender of the foot is called plantar:s, or 
the muſcle of the lole or tread; it ariſes fleſhy, round, 
and ſlender between the former two, taking its origin 
from the back part of the lower head of the thigh- 
bone, and, in its deſcent, ſoon becomes a ſlender 
round tendon, which, joining very cloſely with the 
tendons of the former two, paſles down to the heel- 
bone, where 1t leaves them, and proceeds along the 
back part of the inſtep-bone, and the two paſterns, 
terminating within the foot all over the bottom of it, 
making that part of the foot which hes next under 
the ſole, and plainly appears when the ſole is drawn 
out. The tendons of theſe three mulcles Joining 
together, form the great ſinew called magna chorda, 
by which the butchers hang up their meat. 

The foot is alſo moved ſomewhat ſideways, viz, 
inward and outward, by two muſcles. 

The firſt is called 7balrs poſlecus, having its origin 
from the upper end of the Ileg-bone, and its in- 
ſertion into the ſole of the foot, its uſe being to 
move the foot obliquely inward. 

The ſecond, called paroneus poſticus, ariſes from the 
upper and hinder part of the leg-bone, by a nervous 
and ſtrong beginning, and deſcending with the ten- 


don 
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don of the peronæus anticus, on the outſide of the 
hock, continuing its courſe beyond it to the bottom 
of the foot, into which it is implanied. This moves 
the foot contrary to the former, viz. obliquely out- 
ward. | 

The paſterns and coffin-joint are likewiſe bended 
and extended by their proper muſcles. 

The benders are in number two, viz. the flexor 
longus, and flexor brevis. The firſt ariſes from the 
upper and hinder part of the leg- bone, and deſcends 
on the inner fide of the hoof, down the inſtep-bone 
and paſterns, into the coffin-joint. The ſecond 
takes its origin from the inſide of the heel-bone, a 
little below the hock, and has the ſame inſertion 
with the former, Theſe bend the paſterns and 
coſſin-joint backward. 

The extenders are alſo two, the firſt called ex- 
tenſor longus, and the other extenſor brevis; the one 
riſing from the inner hide of the ſhank, juſt under 
the ſtifle, is inſerted into the fore and upper part of 
the cofſin-joint. The other riſing from the fore 
part of the annular ligament, that binds about the 
inſtep-joint, and deſcending under the former, has 
the lame inſertion. Theſe two extend the paſterns 
and coftin-joint, by drawing them forward. 
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TAN LE II. 


Repreſents the hind Part of a Horſe with his 


Muſcles. 
A. The cucullaris, or monk's hood. 
B. 


C. 


13, 
E 


. The glutæus major, or greater buttock- 


F 
G 
H 


L 
R. 


L. 

M. 
N. 
O. 


The edge ot tlic deltoides of the thigh. 

The glutæus minor, or leiler buttock- 
muſcle. 

The glutæus medius. 


mulche. 


. The biceps. 


Tue ſeminervoſus of both legs. 
. The lividus, or pectinalis of both hind- 
legs. 
The ſemimembranoſus. 
The orbicularis, or orbicular muſcle of the 
lips. 
Part of the longiſſimus dork. 
The circular muſcle of the noſe. 


The ſphinctre of the fundament, 
The maſtoides. 


P. The manſorius of the cheeks. 


Q. 
R. 


The triangularis. 
The complexus, or trigeminus. 


S. The tranſverſalis colli. 


'S « 
V. 
W. 
X. 
J. 


The ſpinatus colli. 
The vaſtus externus. 


The gaſtrocnemius externus. 
The peronæus anticus. 


The peronæus poſticus; 
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N ©. 34> 


THE INVESTITURE AND TEGUMENTS OF THE 


LOWER BELLY. 


belly, the point of the breaſt-bone, loins, haunch- 


L L that cavity which is below the midriff, 
encompalled by the ſhort ribs, is the lower 


bone, and ſhare-bone, and 1s filled with guts, 
and othcr entrails. 

The proper teguments of the lower belly are the 
muſcles, and the membrane which lies under 
them, called the peritoneum. 

The muſcles are of different ſhapes and figures, 
according to their ſeveral uſes. Theſe on the 
lower belly are divided into five pair, the upper- 
moſt are called the oblique deſcending muſcles, and 
derive their origin from the ſides of the breaſt- 
bone, the points of ſome of the lowermoſt ribs, 
where they reſemble the teeth of a ſaw; from the 
tips of the croſs-proceſſes of the joinings of the 
rack-bone in the Joins, and run ſloping down- 
wards into the white line, which is only. a ten- 
dinous ſubſtance, formed by the endings of ſuch 
of thole muſcles as meet and are determined in it, 
and reaches from the point of the ſword-like 
griſtle of the breaſt-bone, as low as the ſhare- 
bone, dividing the lower belly in the middle. 
Theſe two muſcles have their inſertion from be- 


low the navel downwards, to the end of that 
line: | 


Ld 


The 
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The next are the oblique aſcending pair. They 
riſe from the upper part of the haunch-bone, and 
from the proceſſes of the vertebræ of the loins and 
os ſacrum, and taking a contrary courle to theſe 
above deſcribed, they are inſerted partly on the 
ends of the ſhort-ribs, and partly on the white 
line, from the point of the breaſt-bone down to 
the navel. Their action is different from the 
former; for as thoſe draw the lower part of the 
belly ſideways, toward the breaſt, from whence 
they ariſe, ſo theſe draw down the chelt ſome- 
what ſloping toward the loins, 

The third pair are called the ref, or ſtreight 
muſcles, becauſe their fibres run in a ſtreight 
line from their origin, at the ſides of the above- 
mentioned griſtle, and the ends of the baſtard- 
ribs to the ſhare-bone, where they are inſerted; 
There are in theſe, ſeveral tendinous interſtices, 
which are the cauſe why ſome anatomilts have di- 
vided them into divers muſcles, They ſhorten 
the belly, by drawing the breaſt and ſhare-bone 
toward each other. 

The fourth pair are called the yramidal, from the 
reſemblance they bear to a pyramid, being broad 
at bottom, and growing gradully narrower to- 
wards the top. They ſcem to be derived from 
the ſtreight muſcles, and are aflifting to them in 
contracting the belly: 

The laſt are the tranſverſe, or croſs muſcles, 
which have their origin from the lowermoſt baſtard 
ribs on each ſide, from the tranſverſe proceſſes of 
rhe joints, or vertebræ of the loins and haunch- 

K 3 bones, 
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bones, from whence; running acroſs the belly, they 
are inſerted in the white line. 

Beſides that theſe muſcles are a cover and ſup- 
port to the lower belly, they have not only their 
particular offices, but act in concert with each 
other, and give their mutual aſſiſtance in com- 
preſſing the guts to the expulion of their excre- 
ments. | 

Underneath the muſcles lies the peritonæum, 
which is the next proper tegument of the guts. It 
is a double membrane of an oval figure, and is 
thought to derive its origin from that which in- 
volves the pith of the Joins; its inſide 1s very 
ſmooth, and lined with a fort of mucus, which 
proceeds from the guts, over which it is ſpread. 
From this membrane all the lower parts of the 
belly are ſurniſhed, either with their common or 
proper membranes. It has ligaments, whereby 
it helps to bind all the guts in their proper ſitu- 
ation, that no violent motion may diſplace them; 
it allo affords a ſtrong ligament to the liver, and 
1s a great ſupport to a vaſt number of ſmall 
veſſels, which would either be broke or twiſled 
in ſo long a courſe, were they nat preſerved with- 
in its duplicature. 

The caul ſeems to be a proper invelopment, 
or cover for the guts, being in moſt animals 
ſpread all over them; though in a horſe it is 
often ſeen to lie forward in wrinkles, which may 
be occationed by his violent labour. It is in 
hgure like a purſe- net, being double, and open 
at top, but knit together towards the bottom; It 

adheres 
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adheres to the lower part of the ſtomach, and 
likewiſe to the ſpleen, and hollow ſides of the 
liver. By its under-fide it is faſtened to that 
part of the gut colon, which hes under the Ro- 
mach lengthways, and likewile to the [weet- 
bread, and beginning of the {mail guts. 

As the caul has plenty of ſat, it not only ſerves 
to keep the bottom of the ſtomach and mot of 
the guts moiſt, but alſo to cheriſh them with its 
warmth. And beſides this, it has likewiſe a far- 


ther uſe, viz. to ſuſtain a vaſt number of branches 


of veſlels which pals between its membranes to the 
jlomach, ſpleen, and guts, &c. 


— 


ES rn * AI. 
OF THE GULLET, STOMACH, GUTS, AND 
MESENTERY. 

| HOUGH all the gullet is not contained in 

the lower belly, yet as it is an appendage 
to the ſtomach, and the funnel through which 
every thing palles into it, a deſcription of it can- 
not be ſo proper any where elſe, as in this 
place. 

It is hollow and round, beginning at the root of 
the tongue, behind the head of the wind-pipe, 
under which it paſſeth, turning a little to the 
right, to give way to the great artery; after- 


wards, inchning to the left, it paſſes through the 
midriſt, 
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midriff, and is inſerted into the ſtomach towards 
its left fide. 

It conſiſts of three coats or caſes; the outer- 
moſt ſcems to come from the pleura, &c. the mid- 
dlemoſt is muſcular and thick, conſiſting of two 
ranks of fleſhy fibres aſcending and deſcending 
obliquely acroſs one another. The innermoſt is 
membranous, with ſtreight fibres only; its veins 
communicate with thoſe on the breaſt and neck, 
as do allo its arteries. At its beginning it has two 


farge glands or kernels, which ſeparate a moiſture 


to keep its inſide glib, to facilitate the paſſage of 
the food, &c. Where it is inſerted in the 
ſtomach, it is compoled of a pretty thick ſub- 
ſtance, made up of circular and fleſhy fibres, 
whereby it contracts and dilates itſelf to give way 
to the aliment, or ſhut up the ſtomach at plea- 
ſure. This is called the left, or upper orifice of 
the ſtomach; and that whereby it diſcharges itſelf 
itlelf into the duodenum, its right or lower 
orifice. 

The ſtomach is round, and fomewhat long, re- 
ſembling a bag-pipe, but more capacious on the 
left ide than the right; its magnitude is, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, more or leſs, according to the 
ze of the horſe. It is allo compoſed of three 
cales, the outermoſt of which ſeems to rife from 
the peritoneum; the ſecond is muſcular and 
tleſhv, and the laſt a continuation of the inner- 
moſt coat of the gulict. 

It has arterics from the cæliacal branch of the 
aorta, and veins from the ſplenic and the 

oallrics, 
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gaſtrics, a vein common to its left fide and the 
caul, and one common to the caul and the right 


ſide from the meſenterics ; and laſtly, the pyloria, 
which comes from the porta. 

It has branches from the recurrent nerves, 
which being exceeding numerous, are the occa- 
ſion of its being ſo very ſuſceptible of hunger, 
and all other ſenſations. 

The uſe of the ſtomach is to concoct and di- 
geſt the aliment, fo as to render it fit for nouriſh- 
ment; and this is performed chictly by its muſ- 
cular motion, which is manifeſt from its ſtructure, 
and the power it has of contracting itſelf into 
thoſe ruge, which we diſcover in it when it 1s 
empty. 

After the ſtomach procced the guts, which, ac- 
cording to computation, are in number ſix, viz. the 
{mall gut, the cæcum, or blind gut, the three 
colons, and the ſtreight gut. 

The ſmall gut (which in a man is divided into 
three, viz. the duodenum, jepunum, and ilion, 
ſrom its ſeveral circumvolutions) is, in a horle, 
reckoned to be about twenty-ſix yards in length; 
and is, in all its turnings, faſtened to the melen- 
tery, The ſtomach empties its aliment into this 
gut, which is furniſhed with an infinite number 
of milky veſſels, called lacteals, that receive the 
finer portion of the aliment; which being con- 
veyed by theſe little conduits, acroſs the meſen- 
tery, to one common receptacle, aſcend upwards 
along the ſpine, through a large channel, which 
is called the Hen diff; and from thenee into 


the 
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the veins, and 1s incorporated with the blood. 
The coarler part of the food, by a periſtaltic or 
vermicular motion, which is common to all the 
guts, falls downward, and is diſcharged in excre- 
ment. There are in this gut, beſides the veſſels 
it has in common with the reſt, two ducts which 
open into it; the one from the liver, and the 
other from the {weet-bread, each, of which ſends 
in a juice that contributes to the refinement of 
the aliment, &c. 

The next is the blind gut, which has but one 
paſſage for the excrements, ſo that they are forced 
to return back the ſame way they went in. 

The three colons (which in man are but one 
continued gut) are next the blind gut ; they are 
divided into three guts, by two narrow necks of 
about half a yard in length. This gut is drawn 
up into many purles, or cells, by two ligaments; 

1c of which runs along the upper fide, and ano- 
ther along the under fide, which, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of a valve at its beginning, hinder the ex- 
crements either from returning back into the ſmall 
guts, or falling too ſoon downward, before the 
chyle or milky ſubſtance is ſufficiently prepared, 
and ſent off into its proper veſſels. The cæcum 


ſcems alſo to be inſtead of a valve, to hinder the 


aliment or chyle from falling too ſoon downward 
into the colon; lor if it was not in ſome meaſure 
obſtructed, and detained in its paſſage through 
theſe large conduits, the body could never be 
ſufkciently ſupplicd with nouriſhment. The 
Hl of thcle colons is about a yard and a half in 
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length ; the ſecond about a yard, and that which 
joins to the rectum, or ſtreight gut, near hx yards 
long. | 

The Rtreight gut; which goes ſtreight down- 
ward to the fundament, is not above half a yard 
in length; its coats are thicker than thoſe above 
deſcribed, its middlemoſt being very fleſhy and 
muſcular. At its extremity there is a ſphinctre, 
which dilates itſelf for the evacuation of the ex- 
crements, and keeps it contracted, or ſhut up at 
all other times. 

There is on the inſide of the whole guts; a mu- 
cus, or ſlimy matter, which preſerves them from 
being hurt, either by the hardnels of the excre- 
ments, or the pungency of any ſharp corrolive 
humours ; for they being, as moſt other membra- 
nous ſubſtances, full of branches of nerves, would 


be in perpetual pain, had not nature taken a 


ſpecial care of them. 


The melentery; which in the next place comes 
properly to be deſcribed, is ſo called from us 
lituation in the middle of the guts. Its riſe is 
trom the third rack-bone of the loins, and is com- 
poled of three membranes, the middlemoſt being 
very full of kernels or glands, which,; when they 


happen to be over-much dilated, obſtruct the 


pallage of the chyle, which runs acroſs its mem- 
brancs; and the body being thereby deprived of 
its nouriſhment, becomes lean and emaciate; and 
at length falls into irrecoverable diſcaſes. 
At its nile it is gathered together in a-vaſt many 


plaits or folds, which being open to that part of 


it to which the guts adhere, makes thein lie in 


i; thoſæ 


„% Pier 


thoſe circumvolutions and turnings in Which we 
always obſerve them; and this ſeems abſolutely 
neceſſary, becauſe if they were not tied in ſuch a 
manner, but let looſe, the excrements would either 
paſs too quickly through them, or elſe be wholly 
obſtructed, by reaſon they would be apt to twiſt 
and entangle one with another. 

In a horſe the meſentery is uſually above a 
quarter of a yard in breadth, and befides the 
milky veſſels which are ſuſtained by it, it has 
abundance of Iymphatics, which ſerve to dilute 
the chyle. Its veins are branckes of the porta, 
and its arteries the meſeraic or meſenteric; as to 
its uſe, it is ſuſficiently demonſtrable, from what 
has been already ſaid concerning it and the 


guts. 


F III. 


Repreſents the Guts, as they appear ofier the Caul 
| is taken away. 

A. Repreſents the gut colon, with all its cir- 
cumvolutions and folds, with the ſmall 
necks, which divide it into three parts; 
as alſo the ſpace which it takes up in the 
lower belly. 

B. The cæcum, or blind gut. 

C. The rectum, or ſtreight gut. 

D. Part of the diaphragm, or midriff. 

E. The yard. 

F. The glans, or nut. 

CG. The fundament, with its ſphinGre, 
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„„ 


OF. THE PORUS BILIARIUS, OR GALL-PIPE, WITH 
THE SPLEEN, PANCREAS, AND LIVER. 


"Tm ſpleen, or milt, is a ſoft ſpungy ſub. 


ſtance, of a black livid complexion, a tri- 
angular ſhape, but ſomewhat long, fituated on 
the left fide oppoſite to the liver; it adheres both 
to the midriff and ſtomach. It is covered with 
a membrane from the peritonæum, which, be- 
cauſe of its ſoft ſpungy ſubſtance, is conſiderably 
thick. Its veins are a branch of the porta; its 
arteries ſpring from the left cæliac branch, and 
its nerves from the left intercoſtal. It has alfo 
lymphatic veſſels, which glide along the caul to 
the receptacle of the chyle. There is no part of 
the body wherein anatomiſts have differed more, 
than concerning the ule of the ſpleen, To pals 
by a great many various opinions about it, it has 
been thought to give an aſperity and ſouriſhneſs 
to the blood which comes into it; and as that 
blood is conveycd from thence into the liver, it 
was believed to be in order to engender, or keep 
up, a moderate ferment in it; but becauſe ſeveral 
animals have lived after it has been cut out, and 
been more briſk than when they had it, it is not 
therefore improbable, but it has ſome other uſe 
not yet known, eſpecially ſince the modern diſco- 
veries allow of no ſuch ferment. Is is, how- 
ever, certain, that it ſerves to cheriſh and ſupport 
L 2 the 
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the left ſide of the ſtomach, as the liver does the 
right to further digeſtion. | 

The ſweet-bread, or pancreas, ſo called, becauſe 
it is altogether flethy, is ſituated under the back 
part of the ſtomach, and lies acroſs the belly. It 
is a white and ſoft glandular ſubſtance, ſtored 
plentifully with ſingle kernels over its ſurſace, 
which are ſomewhat prominent, and of a reddiſh 
colour: it has its cover alſo from the peritonæum, 
Its arterics {pring from the cæliacal, and its nerves 
ſrom the intercoſtals; its refluent blood is ſent 
into the liver, as that of the ſpleen. Beſides, it 
has a pallage into the firſt gut, a little below the 
ſtomach, which is called the pancreatic duct. The 


liquor which that duct diſcharges, is believed, in 


conjunction with the gall, to ſweeten the chyle, to 
tree it from all manner of impurities. This liquor 
ſeems chiefly to be derived from the little glands 
which are on its outhde, there being a great 
many little pipes detached from them through 
all parts of it, to the above- mentioned duct. As 
for the farther uſcs of the ſweet-bread, I ſhall 
only take notice, that as it lies acroſs under the 
lower part of the ſtomach, it not only contributes 
to its warmth, but may help to keep it ſomewhat 


elevated, by which means its muſcular action is 


not hindered, as it might probably be when full, 
if its weight was not ſupported. 

The ancients believed the liver to be the chief 
inſtrument of ſanguification; neither could they 
be much blamed for this opinion, it being agree= 
able to the firſt diſcoveries made in anatomy. 


Its 
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Its ſubſtance is fleſhy, ſomewhat reſembling 
congealed blood. It is ſituated on the upper part 
of the lower belly, on the right fide, under the 
ſhort ribs. The liver of a horſe has four lobes, 
which graſp the ſtomach, and keep it warm. It 
is tied by three ligaments, the chick of which is 
called its ſuſpenſory, and is a production of the peri- 
tonæum; it is very ſtrong and nervous, ariung 
from the midriff towards its right fide, and is in- 
ſerted in che thickeſt part thereof, where its up- 
permoſt cover, expanding itſelf, forms the proper 
tegument of the liver; another ligament fixed to 
the point of the breaſt-bone, in conjunction with 
the f6r(t, keeps it ſuſpended in ſuch a manner that 
it can neither fall downward nor ſideway. The 
umbilical vein, by which the foetus is nouriſhed, 
becomes its third ligament, which is very neceſſary 
in a horſe, becaule it preterves the liver, in gal- 
loping or leaping, from falling forward, and bear- 
ing too hard upon the midriff. 

Its veins are the principal branches of the 
cava, or hollow vein, whoſe other branches receive 
all the blood which 1s brought in by the porta, 
forming the hollow vein above-mentioned, by a 
combination of all their roots into one great 
trunk. The porta (ſo called from its ofhce) is 
formed from the branches which have been already 
obſerved to come from the iplcen, ſweet-bread, 
and guts, &c. Its arteries are from the cæliac, 
and its nerves from the intercoſtals, &c. Its lym- 
phatic veſſels take the ſame courſe as thoſe of the 
ſpleen and pancreas. 


Though 
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Though a horſe has no gall-bladder, yet he 
wants not ſufficient ſtore of gall, which is ſeparated 
by its proper vellels, and conveyed directly into 
its duct, which opens into the firſt gut, about ten 


or twelve inches below the undermoſt orifice of 


the ſtomach. This liquor is ſeparated from the 
blood, which is imported to the liver from the 
ſpleen, &c. and ſerves, in conjunction with the 
pancreatic juice, for the purpoſes above- men- 
tioned. 

The liver is of great uſe, as it is a conſtant re- 
ceptacle for all the blood which is returned from 
the ſpleen, pancreas, and guts, where it no doubt 
undergoes ſuch changes and altcrations, by the 
ſeparation of the gall, as are neceſſary before it goes 
into the heart, to fit it for a freſh progreſs into all 
parts of the body. It 1s, moreover, exceeding 
helpful to the ſtomach, as it not only cheriſhes 
it by its warmth, but allo keeps it fleady, and 
preſerves it from any counter action that might 
mar its muſcular motion, and hinder dizeſtion, 


VVV 
OF THE KIDNEYS, URETERS, AND BLADDER, 


HE kidneys are ſeated in the loins, behind 

the ſtomach and guts, the right under the 

liver, and left under the ſpleen, They are ſeldom 
alike. In a horſe, that on the right fide is ſome- 
what triangular, and the other is much broader 
below 
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below than at top, not unlike the figure of an 
egg. 

They are nouriſhed by their own proper veſſels, 
which are called the emulgents, the artery ſpring- 
ing directly from the aorta, and the vein having 
as near a communication with the cava. Their 
nerves ſpring from the fame branch of the inter- 
coſtal that goes to the ſtomach, and that is the 
realon why the leaſt diſorder in the kidneys, ure- 
ters, or bladder, cauſes ſuch ſudden ſickneſs. 

The ſubſtance of the kidneys is chiefly glandu- 
lar, having, on the outſide, a vaſt number of little 
kernels, which ſeparate the ſtale from the blood, 
and from them proceed an equal number of little 
pipes, or conduits, which run from the circum- 
ference towards the centre, like the ſpokes of a 
wheel. By thele the urine is conveyed into other 
glands, which are called the caruncule papillares, 
from the reſcmblance they bear to tcats, which, 
in a horſe, are as big as ſmall field beans; and 
when it has undergone a farther change in theſe 
glands, it 1s emptied into a cavity called the 
pelois, or baton, which is in the centre of cach 
kidney. This being a membranous ſubſtance, is 
no other than an expanhon of the ureters, which 
are two canulas, or pipes, from which the urine 
paſſes from their reſpective kidneys to the 
bladder, 


The ureters keep not a ſtreight courſe from the 


kidneys, but in form of the letter /; they enter 


into the back and lower part of the bladder, where, 
paſſing about an inch between its membranes, to 


prevent 
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prevent the return of the urine the ſame way, 
they are inſerted near its ſphinctre, or neck. 
ö The bladder is ſcated in the lower part of the 
| belly, within that circumference which is made by 
the loins, hip-bones, and ſhare-bones. It 1s of 
| an irregular ſhape, ſomething in reſemblance of a 
pear, compoled, as the ſtomach and guts, of a 
treble coat, or {kin, the outermoſt from the peri- 
| tonzum, the middlemoſt mulcular, the innermoſt 
f very thin, and of an exquiſite ſenſe, having nerves 
both from the intercoſtals, and the vertebra of the g 
loins. Its veins and arteries are branches of the | 
hypogaſtrics. The bladder is perforated, or | 
bored, not only where the ureters cnter into it, 
but allo in its neck, to give paſlage to the urine 
which runs along the urethra, in order to its diſ- 
charge out of the body. Its neck is compoſed of 
muſcular and fleſhy fibres, which form a ſphinctre 
mulcle, ſuch as has been deſcribed belonging to 
the fundament, which opens and ſhuts at pleaſure. 
As for the captulz atrabilares, which ſome per- 
ſons have called deputy-kidneys, becauſe they 
are ſituat ed near the true kidneys, and ſomewhat 
reſemble them. 


| | We wil! not waſte our reader's time about 
them, ſince anatomilts have not as yet clearly de- 
termined their uſe, 
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„„ 


OF THE PARTS CF GENERATION IN A HORSE 
AND MARE, 


* ; IE yard being the moſt external of all parts 

adminiſtering to generation, I ſhall therefore 
begin with it. Its outward cover, or ſheath, is 
nothing elſe but a production of the ſcarf- kin, hide, 
and fleſhy pannicle, which are tied by an appen- 
dage, called the frenum, or bridle, which runs along 
the under fide, in a narrow flip, almoſt to the root 
of the yard ; ſo that the ſheath folds back in feveral 
wrinkles, and gives full liberty to the yard, as often 
as it is extended and drawn. 

The internal ſubſtance of the yard conſiſts of t 
nervous bodies, which, as in man, make up the 
greateſt part of its bulk. Theſe two bodics are ver 
ipongy and open in a horſe, and when dried are 
extremely light; but in a bullock, and fomc other 
animals, they are more compact and folid. They 
are compoſed of a great number of branches of 
veins, arteries, and nerves, which are variouſly inter- 
woven one with another. On the under ſide, be- 
tween theſe two cavernous bodies, runs the urethra, 
from the ſphinctre of the bladder to the extremity 
of the glans or nut, which affords a paſlage both ſor 
the urine and ſeed. 

The glans is an appendage to the yard. It is of 
a round figure, but very thin in proportion to what 
it is in man; it is not ſo cavernous @s the yard, 
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but of a quicker ſenſe, being the chicf ſeat of plea- 
ſure in copulation. 
The yard has two muſcles on each ſide, towards 


its root. The firſt pair ſpring from the external 


proceſs, or knob of the hip-bone, and help the 
yard in erection; the other two rile from the fun- 
dament, and are called the 9d:laters, becauſe they 
ſerve to open and widen it, for the freer paſſage of 
the feed and urine. Its vèeins and arterics ſpring 
from the hypogaſtrics, and its nerves from the lower 
vertebral, 

Next to the yard the teſtes, or ſtones, properly 
toke place, becauſe in them the ſecd is prepared. 
hey are two glandular bodies, of an oval figure, 
ituated under the root of the vard, hanging in a 
{crotum, or bag, which is no other than a production 
or continuation of the fhoat! above deſcribed, The 
ſtones have each a branch from the aoria, or 
ercat artery, which brings the blood directly from 
thence, not only ſor their nouriſhment, but for 
feed. | 

Their veins are branches of the cava, ſome of 
which open into the great trunk thereof, very near 
ine emulgents, but not in the emulgents, as in men. 
Theſe are called the 9raparantia, or preparing vellels, 
which, hom the upper de oſ the ſtones, are curiouſly 
claiped and twined, like the tendrils of vines, and 
growing narrower, and uzüting more together as they 
advance towards the belly, they are denominated by 
leveral names, as the pyramidal body, and blexus 
pampin; forms, Kc. On the back part of each ſtone 
there is a longiſh body, ſoinewſat white and round, 


ralled the paraſcate, or chididimæ; from each of theſe 


"4113 4 large vellcl, which emptics itiſelf into the ſeed< 


bladder, 
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bladder, ſituated on each fade of the root of the 
yard, and on the inſide of the ſhare; theſe are called 
the dejerentta, or the veſſels which carry back the 
ſeed. Both the deferentia and the blood-veſlels 
above deſcribed, are incloſed in a capſula, or ſheath, 
which 1s a production of the perttonzum, proceed- 
ing from the lower belly on each ſide, which not 
only ſerves for this ule, but forms the outermoſt 
cover of the ſtoncs, and is that which anatomiſts 
call the tunica vaginalis, f 

Each ſtone has a cremaſter, or ſuſpenſory muſcle, 
to draw them up in time of copulation, which, 
ariſing from the ligament of the ſhare-bone, ex- 
pands itſelf all round the inſide of the tunica vagi- 
alis, and forms their ſecond coat. Beſides theſe, 
the ſtones have an innermoſt coat or cover, which 
is thick and nervous, and not only contributes to 
their warmth, but is a great defence to their true 
ſubſtauce, which conſiſts of a very fine clue of 
veſſels, made up of veins, arteries, and nerves, and 
formed out of thoſe above deſcribed; lo that the 
liquor paſling through ſo many circumvolutions and 
turnings in veſſels which are infinitely ſmall, it is 
thereby ſo often ſtrained and refined, till it becomes 
fit to enter into the paraltate, where, probably un- 
dergoing ſome farther degrees of refinement, it is 
completely formed into leed, 

There are ſeveral glandular bodies ſituated at the 
root of the yard, immediately before the ſeed-blad- 
ders, and are therefore called proſtates. Theſe ſepa- 
rate a clear ſlimy matter, which being forced out in 
time of copulation, no doubt preſerves the urinary 
paſſage from the pungency of the more ſpirituous 
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parts of the ſeed; and may at other times, in con- 
junction with the mucus which is in that paſſage, 
defend it from the heat and ſharpneſs of urine, ſand, 
or other gritty matter, ſent into it from the bladder. 

Having given this ſhort account of the genitals of 
a horſe, we come, in the next place, to thoſe of a 


mare, which differ from the other, not only as they 


are all contained within the cavity of the belly, but 
1;kewiſe as to their figure and ule, 

A mare has two teſtes, or ſtones, as well as the 
horſe, which lc backward on each fide under the 
loins; and thele are nounſhed with arteries, which 
ſpring from the aorta, and are more in number than 


thoſe of a horſe. 


The teſticles of a mare are not as thoſe of the 
horſe, oval and round, but flat like a garden bean. 
They have their common and proper teguments, 
and in their inner ſubſtance ſeveral ovaria, or egg- 
beds, which are receptacles for the male-ſeed. 

Somewhat forward and below theſe ovaria, 1s 


ſeated the womb, or matrix, between the neck of 


the bladder and the ſtreight gut, where it is firmly 
tied in its place by two pair of ligaments. It is 
differently ſhaped from that of a woman, being di- 
vided by its cornua, or horns, whoſe hollow round 
inſertion feems to compole its fundus, or bottom. 
Out of theſe horns ariſe the tubæ, or trumpets. At 
their exit they are very ſmall, but in their progrels, 
grow wider, and ſomewhat contorted. Towards 
their extremity, they are again contracted into a 
mall orifice, or mouth, with a jagged membrane all 
round their circumference, not unlike the huſk of 
a role, The uſe of theſe tubes is to convey the ſeed 
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from the womb to the ovaria, where the impregna— 
tion firſt begins, and allo to afford it a paſſage back 
into the ſame place. 

The ſubſtance of the womb is fleſhy, incloſed 
within two membranes, which arc nervous and fen_ 
ble. It has a great number of blood-veſlels from 
the hypogaltrics, which, after conception, enlarge it 
like a ſponge, and fill it with blood, not only that it 
may become a proper bed for the fœtus to he in, 
but allo to ſupply it with ſufficient nouriſhment. 

The vagina, or ſheath, 1s an appendage to the 
womb, being only a production of its membranes ; 
11 1s that which forms the long paſſage reaching from 
the pudenda, or privities, On its inſide are ſeveral 
rugæ and caruncles; the uſe of which are to ſtimu-— 
late the horſe tw a vigorous diſcharge of his ſeed, 
Beſides theſe, there are the nymphæ, juſt within 
the labia, and the clitoris more backward, which 
not only ferve to the lame purpoſe, but to augment 
the pleaſures of the mare; the clitoris being of a 
ſpongy body, anſwering to the glans, or extremity 
of the horle's yard, and endued with the fame ſen- 
ſation. The inſide of that paſſage has a thin mucus 
from its glans, which is not only a defence to it, 
but likewile ſerves to facilitate the paſſage of the 
horle's yard, which being an extremely ſenſible part, 
would otherwiſe be hurt by its unevenneſs. About 
an inch within the lips, on the upper fide, there is 
a {mall paſlage, by which the urine is diſcharged 
from the bladder, into the extremity of the ſheath. 
And as the bladder has its ſphinctre to ſhut up its 
neck when the urine is drained from it, ſo the 
nympliz do the lame office in the vagina; and when 


they 
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1 they are contracted, or rather cloſed together, form 
the fiſſure or chink. They are alſo of farther uſe 
to prevent flies, dirt, or any extraneous matter from 
getting within it. 

The udder is another part peculiar to the mare, 
being that from whence the foal receives its firſt 
nouriſhment after its birth. Its ſubſtance is partly 
fat, and partly glandular. By its glands the milk is 
ſeparated from the blood, which is brought into it 
by the hypogaſtric arteries, and carried along in 
little pipes to two glands, which are pretty large, 
ſcated at the root of each pap, where undergoing 
its laſt refinement, it is diſcharged firſt into its pro- 
per veſicles, and then into the paps which convey 
it to the foal. 

Though the udder of a mare ſeems to be one un- 
divided ſubſtance, yet, as in all other animals, it is 
truly ſeparated; the veilels of one pap having no 
immediate communication with the veſle!s of the 
other. So that if a mare ſhould have one fide of 
her udder hurt, the foal may ſtill be nouriſhed by 
the other. 

It may perhaps be expected that we ſhould put an 
end to this chapter, by giving ſome account of the 
| conception, and the manner of the foal's being 
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| nouriſhed in the womb ; and hikewiſe that we ſhould 
15 | take lome notice of the male- ſeed, which, by moſt 


[ modern anatomiſts, is believed to be full of animal- 
| | cula, or little moving creatures, which, they ſay, by 
the help of a microſcope, may be plainly difcerned 
| in that liquor. But as theſe things would not only 
be too tedious, but of more curiofity than uſe to the 

| farrier, 
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These Figures are a Regresentation of the 
Stomach & other Parts mm the lower Belly 
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farricr; and as anatomiſts differ among themſelves 
in many circumſtances concerning them; and more- 
over as it would, beſides a bare knowledge of the 
ſtructure of the parts, require in the reader a com- 
petent {kill in natural philoſophy, to underſtand 
thoſe diſputes fully, we will not therefore detain him 
about them, but procecd to a deſcription of the 
middle ventre, or cheſt, being that which properly 
coines next under conſideration. 


N IV. 


Repreſents the Stomach, together with ſeveral other Parts 
contained in the lower Belly. 


Fig. 1. Shewelh the Slomach taken out of the 
Body. 


A. The gullet. 

B. The upper orifice of the ſlomach. 

C. Two nerves diſperled through the upper 
part of the ſtomach. 

D. The plorus, or lower orifice of the ſto- 
mach. 

F. Its enterance into the {mall gut. 

F. The enterance of the porus biliarius, or 
gall-paſlage, into the beginning of the linalj 
gut, | 

G. "The enterance of the pancreatic duct into 
the fame gut. | 

II. Part of the hrit gut. 

I. The 
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1 1. The outſide of the ſtomach, with the rami- 

1 fications, or the branchings of the blood- 
vellels upon 1t. 

K. The outermoſt coat of the ſtomach, turned 
back. 

L. Its middle coat, with the ramifications of 
the nerves upon it. 

M. The gaſtric veſſels reinſerted into the bot- 
tom of the ſtomach. 


Fig. 2. Sheweth the Stomach turned inſide out, 


A. The left orifice, or mouth of the ſtomach. 
11 right or lower orifice. 
C. The wrinklcs and folds of its muſcular coat. 


» 6 7 f . 
Fig. 3. Shews the hollow ſide of the Liver, 


A. Its four lobes. 
B. The vena porta, with its egreſs out of the 
hollow fide of the liver, together with a 


nerve of the ſixth pair creeping over it. 


C. The trunk of the vena cava, or hollow vein. 
1). The porus biliarius, or gall-paſſage, 
E. A branch of the cœliac artery. 


Fig. 4- | Repreſents the Spleen, with is Veſſels. 


— 


A. The concave, or hollow ſide of the ſpleen, 
B. The ſnlenic Vein. 
C. The ſplenic artery, 


Fig: 
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Fig. 3. Shews the Pancreas or Swettbread 
freed from its Membrane and Part of its Sub- 


ſtance, the better to ſhew the Courſe of uts 
Veſſels, 


A. The body of the pancreas diſſected. 

B. The pancreatic duct. 

C. The orifice of the ſaid paſſage into the firſt 
gut, | 

D. An artery which is diſperſed through its 
ſubſtance. 

E. A vein which accompanies the faid ar- 
tery. 

F. A branch of the intercoſtal nerves. 


Fig. 6. Shews the Kidneys, Ureters, and Bladder, 
with the Parts of Generation in a Horſe. 


A. The deſcending trunk of the hollow vein; 

B. The deſcending trunk of the great artcry. 

C. The emulgent veins ariſing out of the 
hollow vein. | 

D. The emulgent arteries ſpringing from the 
great artery. 

E. The kidneys. 

F. The deputy-kidneys: 

G. The ureters. 

H. The bladder. 

I. Its inſide. 

K. Its neck, where it opens into the urethra; 

L. The cavernous body of the yard: 

M. The urethra: 

N. The ſeed-preparing veins, commonly ſo 
called: 
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O. The preparing arteries. 

P. The pyramidal bodies, or corpora varicoſa. 

Q. The right teſticle, with its innermoſt 
coat. 

R. The left, diveſted of its coats. 

S. The epididimis of the left teſticle; 

T. The deferent veſſels. 

U. The ſeed-bladders. 

X. The proſtates. 


Fig. 7. Repreſents the Womb of a Mare, with its 


Horns and Tubes, Gc. 


A. The bottom of the womb. 8 

B. The vagina, or ſheath: 

C. The ſheath cut open to ſhew the clitoris; 

D. The cornua, or horns of the womb. 

E. The tube, or trumpets. 

F. Their fimbria, or jagged orifices. 

G. The ovaria, or ſtones of a mare. 

H. The broad ligaments. 

J. The bladder. 

K. Its inſertion into the Meath, near its 
orifice. | 


L. The outward orifice of the ſheath. 


Fig. 8: Repreſents one of the Ovaria, or Teſlicles, 


taken off, and cut through the Aude to fhew the 
Eggs more plain. 


SECT. 
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K 


OF THE MIDDLE VENTRE, OR CHEST, AND ITS 
PROPER CONTAINING VESSELS. 


Y the cheſt is to be underſtood all that ca- 
B vity which is circumſcribed above the col- 
lar bones, and below the midriff, before the breaſt- 
bone, behind and on both fides by the back-bone 


and ribs. 
Its containing parts are the muſcles, bones, 


pleura, and mediaſtinum. 

The firſt thing that appears after the common 
teguments are removed, being the muſcles, we 
mall therefore begin with them, and at the {ame 
time only take notice of the intercoſtals, Icaving 
the reſt to another opportunity. 

The intercoſtals compoſe all the fleſh that we 
oblerve to fill up the ſpaces between the ribs; 
they are in number fixty-four, viz. thirty-two on 
cach ſide; and are diſtinguiſhed by the external 
and internal, or the uppermoſt and lowermoſt. 

The external take their riſe from the lower part 
of the upper ribs, and end in the upper part of 
the lower; and the internal from the upper part 
of the lower ribs, ending in the lower part of the 
upper; by which means they not only differ in 
their origins and inſertions, but alſo in the 
courſe of their fibres, which run directly acroſs 
each other, in form of the letter X; ſo that their 
action is alſo contrary, The external extending 
the cheſt, by raiſing the ribs, and drawing them 


backward, help to make room for the air in inſpi- 
N 2 ration, 
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ration, or taking in the breath; whereas the in- 
ternal contract the breaſt, by drawing the ribs 
downward toward the breaſt-bone, for expiration, 
or expulion of the air. 

Next the muſcles on the inſide of the ribs, we 
obſerve the pleura. It is a double membrane 
which ſprings from the inſide of the ſpine; and is. 
believed, by fome, to take its origin from the coats 
of the n-rves. It is perforated in ſeveral places, 
for the ingreſs and regreſs of the veſſels which go 
from the heart to the head, and the veins which 
return from thence; as alſo for ſuch as go down- 
ward to the lower belly and extremities, and thoſe 
which return from thence to the heart. 

Its veins are from the vena fine pari, and upper 
intercoſtals; its arteries from the upper inter- 
coſtal, and its nerves from between the vertebræ of 
the back. 

As ihe peritonæum furniſhes proper teguments 
for all the viſcera in the lower belly, ſo this per- 
forms the ſame office to all the parts contained in 
the cheſt, which it involves on all fides. It is 
likewiſe a deſence to the intercoſtal veſſels which 
run between its membranes, preſerving them from 
being grated and hurt by the ribs. 

The diaphragm, or midriff, which divides the 
cheſt from the lower belly, comes next in order, 
It is a thin ſubſtance, but muſcular and fleſhy, 
ariſing, according to ſome, from its circumſe- 
x nce; and according to others, from the fleſhy 
productions which ſpring from the vertebræ of 
the loins. Its middle is nervous, and its two ſides 
fleſhy ; the direction of its fibres are from its 

| back 
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back and innermoſt part, or nervous body, 
branching out on each fide to its circumference 
towards the ribs. It has ſeveral perforations, or 
paſſages for the nerves and large blood-veſſels, 
which retain to and from the lower belly, as alſo a 
large one for the gullet. 

It has veins from the trunk of the cava, with 
ſome twigs from the vena adipoſa. Its arterics 
are from the aorta: its proper nerves are two, 
proceeding from the ſpinal marrow at the third or 
fourth joinings of the rack-bones of the neck, be- 
ing in their courle ſuſtained by the mediaſtinum. 
Theſe nerves enter in at its centre, and dilperſe 
themſelves through its whole ſubſtance. 

Its chief uſe is in reſpiration, and is the princi- 
pal muſcle that aſſiſts in that action, dilating and 
contracting itſelf, as the ribs are dilated and con- 
tracted. It is alſo uſeful in aſſiſting the periſtal- 
Lic motion of the guts, whereby the chyle is for- 
warded into its veſſels, and the excrements to a 
dilcharge. It is, morcover, uſeful to divide the 
lower belly from the cheſt, as has been obſerved. 

As the diaphragm divides the lower belly from 
the cheſt, fo the mediaſtinum divides the cheſt in 
the middle. It is a double membrane, ariſing 
from the pleura, or rib-coat, where, beginning at 
the breaſt-bone, it holds a direct courle towards 
the back. Near the back and the breaſt, this 
membrane is united for a little way ; but in the 
middle it is ſeparated ſo wide as to contain the 
heart and its pericardium, or bag. It is like the 
pleura, from whence it proceeds very ſmooth on 
its outhde towards the lungs, but lomewhat rough 

LOWAarg 
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towards the heart, by reaſon the pericardium ad- 


| Heres to it by ſeveral ſmall membranous fila- 


ments. 
It has veins from the phrenica, or midriff-vein, 


and from the vena fine par; it has alſo one from 
the ſubclavian, which 1s proper to it, called the 
mediaſtina. Its arteries ſpring from the phrenica, 
and its nerves are detached from that pair which 
deſcend by it te the midriff, 

Behdes its uſe in dividing the breaſt, it pre- 
ferves the heart from being hurt in its motion by 
the bony ſides of the cheſt. It is farther ulcful to 
ſuſtain the veſſels which take their courſe through 
it, and by its being knit to the nudriff, preſerves 
that muſcle from being drawn too much down- 
ward by the weight of the liver, whole ſuſpenſory 
ligament is fixed to it. 


C 
OF THE HEART AND PERICARDIUM, c. 


HE pericardium is that bag in which the 

| heart is incloſed, as in a purle, It riſcs 
from the baſis or upper part of the heart, from 
the outer coats of the great veſlels, which ſpring + 
originally from the pleura. It is of a middle 
ſubltance, neither very hard, ſo as to hurt the 
lungs, nor yet lo foit as to be itſelf eaſily injured 


by the motion of the heart. It is perforated! 
five 
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five places, viz, on the right fide for the aſcending 
trunk of the cava, which, coming from the liver, 
enters the right ventricle, and by the ſubclavian 
vein, which deſcends by the channel-bones into 
the ſame ventricle; and thirdly, by the pulmonary 
artery, which goes out of the right venticle into 
the lungs, and enters the left ventricle. And laſtly, 


tor the great artery that paſſes out of the ſaid 
ventricle. 


Its veins are from the phrenic and axillaries ; 
its arteries are ſo ſmall, that they are not very 
diſcernible; its nerves come from the par vagum. 

The uſe of this puric, or bag, is to cover the 
heart, and be a defence to it, to contain a moiſture 
not only to keep it ghb and ealy in its motion, 
but allo cool. There are various opinions con- 

cerning this liquor of the pericardium, and from 
whence it is derived, but we will not give the 
reader any trouble by reciting them, but haſten 
to the heart itſelf. _ 

The heart 1s the principal fountain which ſends 
the blood and nouriſhment into all parts of the 
body, and is wonderfully ſuited in every reſpect 
for that purpole. 8 

Is is ſituated in the midſt of the cheſt, where it 
is encompaſſed by the lobes of the lungs, having 
its point inclining to the left ide. It is in ſhape 
not very different from what it is in moſt other 
animals; only in a horle it does not grow ſo gra- 
dually narrow towards its point, as in ſome, nor ſo 
broad in proportion at its baſis, or root. 

Its ſubſtance is fleſhy, and very ſolid, that it 
may the better endure the perpetuity of motion, 
and 
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and expel the blood with more force to all parts 
of the body. It is for that purpoſe compoſed of 
mulcular and fleſhy fibres, which, towards the top, 
take their direction ſpirally, like the contortions of 
a {nail's hell. 

It is ſaid to have a two-fold motion, which, by 
anatomiſts, is called its /y/tole and daſtole ; or, in 
other words, its contraction, when its top is drawn 
towards its baſis, or bottom, for the expulſion of 
the blood into the arteries, and its dilation when 
it is filled with blood from the veins. As often 
As we feel the pulſe beat, ſo often is the heart con- 
tractcd, it being the contraction, or ſyſtole of the 
heart, which communicates that vibration, or 
pulſation, to all the arteries. 

The heart, beſides its pericardium above- de- 
{cribed, has two membranes, one that covers all 
its outitde, which it derives from the outer coat of 
the great artery, and another which lines it 
through all its inſide, which proceeds from the in- 
ner coat of the ſaid veſſel. It is ſtored with fat 
towards its bottom, which keeps it moiſt and glib, 
as the water in the pericardium does the reſt of its 
{ubllance. 

Beſides the large veſſels which empty them- 
{elves into it, and thoſe which are conſtantly fed 
by it, it has a vein and two arteries, which are 
proper to it, and by which its ſubſtance is chiefly 
nouriſhed. Theſe being wove all round it like a 
garland, are therefore called corong. It has alſo 
many ſmall branches of nerves, which ſpring from 

the 
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the eight pair; and ſend forth other ſinall branches 
to the pericardium. 

Within the heart there are two ventricles; or 
caverns, divided into the right and left, by a fleſhy 
partition. The right of theſe ventricles is much 
the wideſt, but not quite ſo long as the left; 
neither is it of ſo compact a ſubſtance, or of ſo 
great ſtrength, the ſeptum, or wall, being peculiar 
to the left. The reaſon of this difference ſeems 
to be; becauſe the right ventricle ſends the blood 
enly into the lungs by the pulmonary artery, 
whereas the left detaches it into all parts of the 
body. The inſide of theſe ventricles is very 
euriouſly made up, and interlined with ſeveral 
fleſhy pillars, ſomewhat reſembling the ſmall 
Gothic columns; the ule of which ſeems to be 
chiefly for the better communication of the blood 
and chyle, being, in every contraction, wrung 
through them, as through a hieve. 

The large veſſels, which we have already ob- 
{crved to retain to the hcart, and likewiſe thoſe 


by which 1t 1s conſtantly emptied; have each of) 


them valves, for the better performance of their 
ſeveral functions, viz: the vena cava, which enters 
into the right ventricle, has three; called trienſpides, 
from their triangular figure. They are placed at 
the bottom of the heart, where the ſaid veins 
enter, and pointing inward, a free admittance is 
given to the blood, which goes into the heart, but 
none of it can return the ſame way: The vena 
arterioſa, or pulmonary artery, which carries the 
blood from the fame ventricle to the lungs, has 
allo three valves, called /tzgmoidee, from the reſem- 
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blance they bear to the old Greek figma ; theſe 
look from within outward, by which means they 
hinder the blood from returning back again into 
the heart. 

To the arteria venoſa, or pulmonary vein, 
which returns the blood from the lungs into the 
left ventricle, belong two valves, called mitrales, 
from the reſemblance they bear to a mitre. Theſe 
have the ſame office as thoſe of the cava above 
deſcribed. And the three valves of the aorta, or 
great artery, called ſemilunares, from their being 
faſhioned like ſo many half-moons, have the ſame 
office as thoſe of arteria pulmonaris. | 

Laſtly, there belong alſo to the heart two auricles, 
or earlets, from the reſemblance they bear to cars, 
being ſeated like two purſes on each ſide of its 
baſis. Theſe earlets have their diaſtole and ſy- 
ſtole, like unto the heart, only with this differ= 
ence, that when the heart is contracted, the ear- 
lets are dilated; and when the heart is dilated, 
the earlets are contracted; the reaſon is, becauſe 
they reccive the blood from the cava and pulmo- 
nary veins, ſo that as they empty themſelves into 
the heart, it forthwith becomes dilated; and 
when the heart is contracted, they muſt of con- 
fequence be filled, the courſe of the venal blood 
being, at that interval, intercepted. 

The uſe of the auricles is to meaſure out the 
blood in certain proportions, before it enters the 
heart, leſt, ruſhing in with too great an impetu- 
olity, it might not only cauſe the valves to be 
v1olated, but occaſion a ſuffocation in the heart 
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itſelf, whereby the vital faculty might be wo 
deſtroyed. 


. XVII. 


OF THE WIN DPIPE AND LUNGS. 


HE lungs are the chief inſtruments of 
breathing, they fill up the greateſt part of 
the cavity of the cheſt, being divided into two 
lobes, one of which lie on the right fide of the me- 
diaſtinum, and the other on the left. 

They are compoſed of the various ramifica- 
tions, or branchings of the veins, arteries, and 
nerves, together with the windpipe, the extremity 
of whoſe branches are very finely wove together, 
ſo as to form an infinite number of little veſicles, 


or air-bladders, reſembling ſmall grapes when they 


are extended, but not very perceivable at any 
other time. When an animal fucks in the air, 
theſe little veſiculæ, or bladders, are then dilated 
and full, and when the air is emitted, as in expi- 
ration, they become empty, 

The windpipe, whoſe branches make up a great 
part of the ſubſtance of the lungs, is that great 
channel, which beginning at the root of the tongue, 
deſcends down the throat, and as ſoon as it reaches 
the lungs, divides itſelf into two large branches, 
one to each lobe. Theſe ſend off a great many 
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branches, which detach an infinite number of 
other branches that reach into all parts, and whoſe 
extremities open into the veſiculæ, or bladders, 
above deſcribed. This pipe is called the trachea, 
or aſhera aricrta, from its roughneſs, which name 
it obtains from the throttle to the lungs; but thoſe 
branches which it ſends off into each lobe, are 
termed its by onchia. 

It is compoſed of a double membrane, which ir in- 
cloſes its circular rings, the innermoſt of which 
being mulcular, made up of ſtreight and oblique 
fibres, it thereby contracts and dilates itſelf in the 
action of breathing. "Theſe rings do not quite 
encompaſs the trachea, or aſpera arteria, but leave 
a fourth part of thecircle wanting, leſt they ſhould 
hurt the gulict whereon it lies, and occaſion pain 
in ſwallowing ; but after it divides itſelf into its 
bronchia, they go quite round every branch of it, 
ſo far as is perceivable to the naked eye; and 
doubtleſs hold the ſame form where its bran@hes 
are the moſt minute and ſinall. Theſe rings be- 
ing, in a great meaſure, cartilaginous, endue the 
whole windpipe, and all its branches, with a ſor: 
of elaſticity, or ſpring, whereby it acts in concert 
with its membranous and muſcular parts. 

The blood veſlels, which alſo compole a great 
part of the bulk of the lungs, are partly a branch 
from the great artery, but principally the pulmo- 
nary artery and vein. Theſe veins and arterics 
have frequent inoſculations, or communications 
one with another, by which means they become 
curiouſly interwoven ds thoſe velicule, or 
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air-bladders above mentioned, which kind of 
{lructure is, by moſt anatomiſts, believed to be to 
the end that every minute particle of the blood 
in thoſe parts, may be impregnated with air. 

There are, beſides theſe, abundance of lym-— 
phatics, which attend on the veins and arteries 
through the whole ſurface of the lungs, to receive 
the ſuperfluous moiſture ſeparated by the glands, 
which they afterwards diſcharge into the thoracic 
duct. The lungs have allo nerves, which ſpring 
from the recurrent branches of the wandering pair. 
Theſe accompany the blood-veſſels through their 
whole ſubſtance, and are divided into innumec+- 
rable branches, 

As to the uſe of the lungs, 1t 1s evident, from 
what has been already ſaid, that they are the chief 
organs of reſpiration, being, in every reſpect, 
ſuited to receive the air, which is the proper ele- 
ment for all quadrupeds, as well as man, to breathe 
in. And as the windpipe, with all its branches, 
is made up of cartilaginous rings, which act in 
concert with its muſcular coat, it thereby becomes 
endued with a ſort of claſticity, or ſpring, by 
which it is extended as often as the air is drawn 
in, and in expiration becomes again contracted. 
This ſort of mechaniſm is plainly viſible in the 
windpipe of any animal, which being drawn out 
to its full length, immediately gathers itſelf up, 
as ſoon as the force whereby it was ſtretched is 
removed. The elevation and depreſſion of the 
chelt is in like manner occaſioned by the exten- 
ton and contraction of the lungs ; and as its 


action 
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action is thus ſubſervicnt to them in reſpiration, 
it ſeems alſo to be chiefly derived from them, ſo 
that the air may be properly termed the princi- 
pal though not the immediate cauſe of that action 


alſo. 


Now as we are ſure the air is the immediate 
and principal cauſe of reſpiration, it would be to 
little purpoſe to ſpend time about the various 
opinions concerning that motion of the lungs, 
viz. whether it be natural or animal, as the philo- 
ſophers term it, or whether, according to ſome, 
it be partly natural and partly animal; we ſhall 
only therefore oblerve, that although it is ſome- 
what in our power to regulate that action, by 
drawing in more or leſs air at pleaſure, yet we 
are very well ſatisfied no creature can impriſon it 
in the lungs, or kcep it out two minutes, without 
2 manifeſt violence to nature; ſo that it ſeems to 
be chiefly natural, there being nothing in it vo- 
luntary, farther than that we can, in ſome mea- 
ſure, help ourſelves in accidents which may hap- 
pen to thoſe parts, which cannot but occaſion 
pain as often as the lungs and cheſt are extended 
or depreſſed, if we ſhould let them have their full 
liberty. 

But beſide the uſe of the lungs in reſpiration, 
by the air which they perpetually draw in, they 
invigorate the blood, and render it more fit for 
the ſeveral functions of life, And this will ap- 
pear reaſonable, when we conſider that the whole 
maſs of blood takes its courſe through the lungs 
before it is detached into any other part of the 
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body; ſo that during its progreſs there, it 18 not 
only purged from many of its thinner impurities, 
which viſibly fly off from the mouth and noſe in 
breathing, but alſo from its groſſer parts, which 
by expcctoration, are dilcharged through the 
pipes of the aſpera arteria. And as the blood- 
vellels accompany the windpipe in all its branches, 
the blood itlelt is not only thought to be thereby 
cooled, but at its return is believed to give a mo- 
derate temperament to the heart, which, no doubt, 
muſt be very much heated by the perpetuity of 
its motion. 

Having thus given a ſhort account of the heart 
and pericardium, as alſo the lungs and windpipe, 
together with their ſeveral uſes, we ſhall, before we 

leave this middle cavity, take ſome notice of that 
large kernel called the thymus. It is ſo called, 
from the reſemblance it bears to a leaf of thyme 
in its ſhape, and is ſituated acroſs the uppermoſt 
part of the breaſt, along the collar-bones, cover- 
ing them on the inſide. 

Its ule 1s to prevent the two large branches of 
the aorta and cava from being hurt by the ſharp 
edges of theſe bones in their paſſage over them. 
And as it ferves to this purpoſe chiefly (there be- 
ing no vellels or excretory dutts viſible in its ſub- 
ſtance) it is therefore much larger in foals than in 
grown horſes, as it is indeed proportionally in all 
other young animals, becaule the older any Crea- 
ture grows, the coats of the blood-veſſcls become 
the more nervous and ſtrong, and therefore are 
not in ſuch danger of being abraded. 
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K U N . 


OF THE LARYNX AND PHARYNX, WITH TIE 
TONSILS, &c. 


* : OUGH theſe do not properly bclong to 


the cheſt, vet as we have already treated of 
the gullet and windpipe, to which the larynx and 
pharynx are united, and as the one has commu- 
nication with the lower ventre, and the other 
with the cheſt, we have therefore taken notice of 
them under this diviſion, leaving thoſe parts by 
which they are circumſcribed, to be conſidered 
with the bones and mulcles. 

The larynx is compoſed of five cartilages, or 
griſtles, the firſt of which is called ſculiſormis, be- 
cauſe it reſembles a ſhield ; the next 1s called 
ennaris, from its likeneſs to the ring which the 
Turks wear on their thumb, when they go a 
ſhooting. The third and fourth, becauſe they are 
Joined together under one common tegument, and 
relemble an cwer, are therefore termed gultales ; 
theſe two form the glottis, or little tongue, The 
lilch is named the igloltis, becauſe it is placed 
above the glottis. The ſubſtance of this is ſoft, 
and its ſhape like an 1vy-leaf, and ſerves as a 
valve to hinder any thing from falling into the 
windpipe. 

Theſe cartilages are moved by ſeveral pair of 
muſcles, and lerve principally to frame and modu- 
late the voice in all creatures, and are therefore 
the inſtraments of neighing in horſes, 


The 
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The larynx has two pair of glands, or kernels, 
belonging to it; one pair is placed on its upper 
part, and at the ſides of the uvula, and are called 
the tonjils; and by ſome, in human bodies, the 
almonds of the ears. Theſe chiefly ſeparate the 
ſlaver which comes from a horle's mouth, and 
ſerves to moiſten not only the larynx, to which 
they chiefly belong, but alſo the gullet, by which 
means every thing paſſes down it the more 
readily. 

The other pair are placed at the lower end of 
the larynx, one on each fide of the ſcutiform, or 
ſhield-like griſtle; theſe in horſes are very 
large, and are ſwelled when a horſe has got the 
glanders. | | 

The top of the gullet, or pharynx, which is ſo 
called from its office, becauſe it carries and con- 
veys food from the mouth towards the ſtomach, 
is ſomewhat more fleſhy than the reſt of the 
gullet, being alſo ſeated in the upper part of the 
throat, behind the larynx. It has ſeveral muſcles 
whereby it acts, but theſe ſhall be treated of 


hereafter. 
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Sewing all the Parts of the muddle Cavity, or 
Cheſt. 


Fig. 1. Repreſents thoſe Parts in ſitu. 


A. The outward teguments laid back. 

B. The breaſt-bone, and ſome part of the 
| ribs alſo laid back to ſhew the parts con- 

tained in the ſaid cavity. 

C. The great kernel, called thymus. 

D. Ihe, 

E. The right and left lobes of the lungs: 

F. The mediaſtinum. 

G. Part of the midriff. 


Fig. 2. Shews the Vena Cava, and right Ventricle 
_ of the Heart diſſected. 


A. The orifice of the coronary vein. 
B. The treble pointed valves. 


C. The fibres which faſten the ends of the 
valves to the ſubſtance of the heart. 
D. The ſides of the ventricle. 


Fig. 3- Shews the left Ventricle alſo opened length 
ways, to ſue ils Valves. 


A. The pulmonary vein coming from the lungs. 
B. The valves called mitroles. 


Fig. 
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Fig. 4. Repreſents the Lungs diveſted of their Pa- 
renchyma, or fleſhy ſubſtance. 


A. The larynx: 

B. The windpipe. 

C. Its various branches. 

D. The innumerable little bladders at the ex- 


tremities of theſe branches. 


S . I. 


OF THE UPPER CAVITY, OR HEAD, AND ITS 
PROPER CONTAINING PARTS. 


t S the parts already deſcribed have always 
been eſteemed the ſeat of the vital ea 


ſo the head is accounted that of the animal, 
being the organ from whence all ſenſations are 
derived, 

The proper containing its of the head are 
reckoned to be five, viz. the muſcles, pericrantum, 
periofleum, ſkuil, and the meninges, or membranes 


contained within it, Leaving the muſcles and 


the ſkull to be treated of in their proper places, 
we ſhall begin with the pericranium, 

It is a very thin membrane ſpread over the 
whole ſkull, adhering every where to the perio- 
ſteum, excepting where the temporal muſcles 
come between them. There are a great number 


of ſlender fibres, which paſs from it through the 
P 2 ſuturæ, 
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ſuturæ, or ſeams of the ſkull, to the dura mater, 
or uppermoſt membrane of the brain; which 
fibres ſerve to ſtay that membrane in its place, ſo 
as to hinder the brain from being hurt by the 
hardneſs and unevenneſs of the ſkull in violent 
concuſſions of muſcles of the head. | 

The perioſteum, to which the pericranium ad- 
Heres, 1s a ſubſtance of the ſame nature and uſe, 
only that it is ſomewhat thinner, ' It is endued 
with an exquihte ſenſe, from whence ſometimes 
ariſes an exceſſive pain when the bones are 
wounded, they being themletves altogether in- 
ſenſible. 

Theſe two membranes have arteries from the 
carotids, and veins from the external jugulars, 
and are chiefly of uſe to cover and defend the 
{kull from outward injuries, which otherwiſe 
would be expoled and laid bare by every flight 
accidunt. | 

Immediately under the ſkull, we obſerve the 
dura mater, fo called from its texture, which is 
very firm; and likewiſe, as it is generally be. 
leved, to give origin to maſt membranes through- 
out the body. It 1s the uppermoft membrane 
peculiar to the brain, which it involves and covers 
on all parts, and 1s ſo well faſtened to the inter- 
nal proceſſes af the {ku}, that it cannot eaſily be 
removed; and beſides the communication which 
has been obſerved to be between it and the peri- 
cranium, it is tied to the membrane underneath 
it, VIZ. the pia mater, and to the brain itſelf by the 
bloOd- 
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blood-veſſels, which penetrate the {kull, and are 
inſerted in it, and paſs through it. 

This membrane is double, as the peritonæum 
and pleura, and ſends forth a production, which 
in man reſembles a fickle, and is therefore called 
the /alx, it being broad toward the hind part of 


the head, and narrow and ſharp toward the noſe, 


and curved at top. This divides the upper part, 
or cortical ſubſtance of the brain, directly in the 
middle into a right and left hide. Within its du- 
plicature are ſeveral cavities, called the ſinuſes of 
the dura mater; the longeſt of which runs length- 
way from before to the noll, where it is divided 
into ſume branches, whercof two deſcend down- 
ward to the bottom of the occiput, and a third to 
the glandula pinealis. Theſe are ſuppoſed to be 
ciſterns that contain the ſuper-abounding blood, 
which is empticd into them by the arteries, and 
ſucked up again at leiſure by the veins. 

The pia mater, which immediately involves the 
brain, and adheres cloſe to it in its convolutions 
and folds, 1s a very thin membrane, but of ex- 
quilite ſenſe, for which reaſon ſeveral anatomiſls 
have been of opinion that all the nerves which 
ariſe from the head, derive their coats from it, and. 
not from the medullar part itfelf. It is furniſhed 
with an infinite number of arteries, which ipring 
from the carotids and cervical arteries, and veins 
from the jugulars, all which are very ſinall, but 
hncly interwoven one with another, 

Theſe two membranes are not only of uſe to 
cover and involve the brain, in order to preſerve 


it, 
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it, and to keep its looſe ſubſtance together, but 
alſo to ſuſtain the veſſels that enter into it. 
They are farther uſeful, as they make up the 


two innermoſt coats which ſheath the pith of the 
back. 


— — —— — — — — — 
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OF THE BRAIN AND CEREBELLUM, WITH THE 
MEDULLA OBLONGATA, AND PITH OF 
THE BACK, 


HE brain of a horſe is much leſs in pro- 

1 portion than the brain of a man, but is 
compoſed of a medullary ſubſtance, and has moſt 
or all the ſame parts which are diſcoverable in a 
human head. 

It is divided into three parts, viz. the cere- 
brum, cerebellum, or brainlet, and the medulla 
oblongata, 

The cerebrum contains all that ſubſtance which 
lies uppermoſt in the head, and which is divided 
in half by the falx above deſcribed, Its 
outſide is of an aſhy colour, and formed into ſe. 
veral convolutions and windings, but not with 
any viſible regularity, as the cerebellum; its 
inſide is white, and therefore called the cor pus 
calloſum. 

The cerebellum is divided fram the cerebrum, 
by a production of the pia mater, which allo af- 
| fords 
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fords a particular cover to all its folds, which keep 


them ſeparate from each other. This is made up 
of four parts, whereof two are lateral, one on each 
fide ; the other two are in the middle, {landing 
before and behind; they are ſomewhat orbicular, 
and are called the proceſſus vermiculares, from 
the reſemblance they bear to the worms in rotten 
timber. 

The medulla oblongata 1s the beginning of the 
ſpinal marrow ; it is of an uniform white and 
compact ſubſtance, harder than the brain or cere- 
bellum. It ariſes from fix roots, two of which 
ſpring from that part of the brain which is called 
the corpora ſirtata ; the other four ariſe lower and 
more backward, from thoſe protuberances which 
are termed the nutes and teſtes. It is round, be- 
ing in length about two inches within the head, 
before it paſſes out at the noll, whence it is con- 
tinued along the chine downward to the funda- 
ment, and through all that paſſage is termed the 
ſpinal marrow, or piii of the back. This has, be- 
ſides the pia mater and dura mater, another mem- 
brane, which forms its outermoſt or third coat, 
and is ſaid to ariſe from a ſtrong ligament which 
binds together the fore part of the rack-hones. 

But before we proceed to the uſe of the brain, 
it will not be amiſs to take a view of the parts 
ſomewhat more narrowly, that the learner may be 
the more fully inſtructed in the knowledge of 
that which in all animal bodies is fo abfolutely 
neceſſary and eſſential to life and motion. In 
arder to which, we will follow the uſual method 


or 
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of diſſection, beginning with its under fide, 
having already taken a general ſurvey of the 
whole. 

The firſt thing which is the moſt obſervable on 
that fide, is the rete mirabile, ſpread all over the 
bottom of the brain, and is a curious net-work of 
blood-veſſels, formed out of the ſmall twigs which 
ſpring from the Jargeſt branches of the carotid 
and cervical arteries, having paſled through the 
ſkull by proper holcs in the bones of the temples, 
Theſe veſſels are the more adapted and fitted to 
the nouriſhment of the brain, as they are thus in- 
terwoven one with another, by which mcans the 
blood takes a much longer ſtay than if they ob- 
{-rved a more ſtreight and equal direction. 

The glandula pituitaria, is the next thing ob- 
ſervable; towards the bottom of the brain it is 
encloled within the membranes, and ſeated in a 
{mall cavity in the os cuneiforme, or wedge-like 
bone, appointed by nature for that purpole. It 
has a conduit called the -inſundibulum, or funnel, 
which conveys the excrements of the brain into 
it; and for that reaſon moſt anatomiſts have be- 
lieved there was a paſſage from it to the noſe; but 
late enquiries have diſcovered two ſmall ducts 
winch it ſends off to the jugular veins ; ſo that 
ſome are of opinion it is again mixed with the 
blood. This funne}, or infundibulum, is ſaid to 
take its riſe from the fore part of the third ven- 
tricle, into which this moiſture ſeems to be firſt 
Ieparaicd, and is only conveyed by it to the gland 
above-mentioned, where it probably undergocs 

| another 
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another degree of refinement, that it may be the 
better adapted to the purpoles of nature. 

Anatomiſts have, it ſeems, been very much 
puzzled to find proper reſemblances for ſeveral 
parts of the brain, having diſtinguiſhed ſome of 
them by the names of nates, or buttocks, and 
others by that of %s, or ſtones. Theſe come 
next under our conſideration; they are four or- 
bicular or round eminences, which jut out from 
the medulla oblongata, or beginning of the ſpinal 
marrow ; the two firſt being the largeſt, and 
the two others only appendages to them. 

The corpora ſtriata, fo called from their being 
ſtreaked or chamfered, are only the ends of the 
two thighs, which proceed from the buttocks ; by 
theſe the medulla oblongata adheres to the brain, 
1s has been obſerved; and by the nates and 
teſtes above deſcribed, it adheres to the cere- 
bellum, or brainlet, 

Between the buttocks is placed the gland 
called the glandula pinealis, and has been thought 
by ſome philoſophers to be the ſeat of the ſoul, 
though modern anatomiſts have ſo far degraded 
it, as to make 1t only the penis or yard of the 
brain, both on account of its ſituation, and pro- 
bably as it ſeems to be of no other ule than to 
ſcparate a little clear lympha from the arterial 
blood. 

Between the buttocks, and near thts little gland, 
there is a {mall chink, to which ſome have given 
the name of anus; others have called it the tut. 
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Whether it has obtained this appellation in de- 
riſion of the other, is not material. 

As for the ventricles of the brain, which by 
ſome have been reckoned four, by ſome three, 
and by others but one, we ſhall not trouble our 
reader about the number, but only take notice 
that they are ſituated in the middle of the brain, 
reaching forward towards the nole, and down=- 
ward towards its bottom, in ſhape of a half-moon. 
The uſe of theſe ventricles is, according to the 
lateſt enquiries in anatomy, to ſerve as a recep- 
tacle for that portion of the ferum which 1s 
ſeparated from the glandulous ſkin that inveſts 
them, and from the glandula pituitaria, and is 
thought to be again imbibed by the veins, and by 
them conducted afrcſh into the maſs. of blood. 
They are likewiſe thought of uſe to give a free 
pallage to the blood in thoſe channels called the 
plexus choroides, that run along their ſides, which 
probably might be too much comprefied by the 
great weight of the brain, had not nature found 
out that free and eaſy ſituation for them. 

Beſides thoſe parts already deſcribed, there are 
io be found m the brain the fornix, ſeptum luci- 
dum, and the corpus calloſum. 

We have already taken notice of the corpus 
calloſum, as being the inner ſubſtance of the 
brain, which is diſtinguiſhed from the cortical 
part that involves it by its whiteneſs, &c. The 
ſeptum lucidum is only that partition which di- 
vides the ventricles and the fornix, is a kind of 
vault or arch which riſes between the brain and 


the 
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the medulla oblongata, and ſerves to bear up the 
upper part of the brain, that it may not preſs too 
hard upon the ſubjacent parts. 

Now, as to its action and ule, it is very certain, 
the brain, according to the philoſophers' terms, is 
the chief ſeat of the animal faculty, as the heart is 
the fountain of the vital; the animal ſpirits being 
prepared from its parenchyma, or marrowy ſub- 
ſtance, and from thence conveyed into the nerves, 
which communicate ſenſe and motion to all parts 
of the body. | 

Theſe ſpirits are firſt of all formed out of oy 


vital, or, in other words, out of the arterial blood, 


which is conſtantly ſent by the heart to the brain, 
where there are innumerable twigs diſperſed, not 
only through its cortical or greyiſh ſubſtance, but 
alfo through its white and medullary ſubſtance ; 
lome of which twigs ſpring from the plexus cho- 
roides and rete mirabile above deſcribed, and 
others immediately from the carotids themſelves. 
The ſuperfluous ſerum is ſeparated by the glands, 
and that portion of the blood which is not changed 


to animal ſpirits, is taken up by the veins and 


returned from whence it came. As ſoon as thoſe 
ſpirits are elaborated, or, rather, as ſoon as the 
blood has undergone ſo many different modifica- 
tions and changes in the capillary or hair-hike 
veſlels of the brain, as to render its particles fine 
enough to pals through the inner medullar ſub- 
ſtance, they then enter thoſe fibres which com- 
poſe it, and ſeem to be no other than a large bun- 
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dle of tubuli, or little pipes, which (if the com- 
pariſon may be uſed) ſomewhat obſerve the ſame 
economy with thole of the kidneys, which paſs 
from the external glandular part to the carun- 
culz papillares. Theſe little particles, or rather 
ſpirits, are conveyed by the tubuli to the upper 
proceſſes of the medulla oblongata, viz. the cor- 
pora ſtriata, nates, teſtes, &c. and are there emp- 
tied into the nerves, whole inner ſubſtance is 
white and fibrous, like the medulla from whence 
they ſpring. 

After this ſhort account of the formation of the 
animal fpirits, the next thing that occurs is, in 
what manner they become the inſtruments of 
ſenſe and motion. In order to give the reader a 
general idea of this, it will be neceſſary, in the 
firſt place, to conſider the ſubſtance of a nerve, 
which 1s very folid and compact, proceeding, by a 
kind of gradation, from that of the brain ; for, as 
the corpus calloſum, or inner ſubſtance of the 
brain, is more firm than the cortical part, ſo a 
nerve is, even at its origin, ſome degrees beyond 
that in ſolidity; by which means it is the more 
adapted to its peculiar functions, 

Beſides the ſolidity and compactneſs of the 


nerves, their tenſeneſs is allo a great means of their 


action; for as the blood-veſſels, which have no 
other ſenſe but what 1s borrowed from them, and 
as their oſſice is only to carry vital ſpirits for the 
common nounſhment of the body, as theſe arc 
therefore branched off in many circumvolutions 
and turuings, and are formed irregularly into ſuch 

incandcrs 
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meanders as we obſerve in brooks and rivulets, 
and as ſome branches are ſent upward and others 
downward, as is neceſſary in order to their ſeveral 
functions, ſo the nerves, on the other hand, as 
they take their origin from the head and ſpine, 
are detached from thence into all parts of the 
body, in ſuch manner as they may be every- 
where braced as ſtrait as the ſtrings or cords of an 
inſtrument ; by which means they have a free 
and uninterrupted undulation, and, as in all their 
branchings, they are ſcarcely at all contorted, but 
for the moſt part, form complete and perfect an- 
gles, the ſaid undulation being communicated as 
entircly to their origin, as if their courſe was di- 
rectly ſtreight from it. 

Therefore as the nerves are of a very compact 
and ſolid form, and can be braccd and extended 
in ſuch manner as has been oblerved, and conſe. 
quently endued with claſticity, they mult caſily 
and ſuddenly communicate all ſenſations to the 
imagination, there being no part of the body 
which does not participate of ſome little fibrille, 
or threads detached from them; or, according to 
fome, there being no part of the body which 1s 
not more or lels adapted to receive the nervous 
juice; by which means a clole and intimate cor- 
reſpondence is kept up with the nerves. So that 
when an animal body 1s touched on any part, it 
is preſently ſenſible of that touch, by virtue of a 
communication which they keep between the 
head and all parts of the body. 

As to motion, to which the nerves are equally 
fubſervicnt, it is termed v0/un/ary in a man, and 
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ſpontaneous in a brute creature, as the one is ſaid to 
act by the determination of the will, and the 
other by inſtinct ; but this is not material, ſince 
both are faid to be produced by the determina- 
tion of the animal ſpirits; for when any creature 
goes to move, the ſpints are thought to be de- 
tached in a more than ordinary quantity into 


| | thoſe parts which are to be put in motion. And 
5 as the arterial blood always accompanies the 
'$ ſpirits, and is equally determined with them, the 


| 
| | muſcles are thereby filled or emptied, according 
as the will or inſtinct directs, as we ſhall ſee more 
tully hereafter. | 

But before we leave this ſubject, it may perhaps 
be expected we ſhould give ſome account of the 
nature of thoſe ſpirits which are ſaid to flow 
in the nerves, and are reckoned the principal 
cauſe of action in them. To ſatisfy thoſe who 
have a curioſity that way, we ſhall in brief tak 
notice, that theſe are thought by ſome to be of a 
viſcous and clammy nature, though compoled of 
very fine particles; and this fort of compoſition 
is ſuppoſed to be agreeable to that elaſticity and 
ſpringineſs which is obſervable in the nerves. 
Others have denied any ſuch thing as a juice to 
be in the nerves; becauſe, when a nerve is cut 
aſunder, there is no viſible bore or cavity in it, 
neither are there any poruli, or little interſtices, 
perceivable in it. But it is very certain, accord- 
ing to the common and unalterable laws of na- 
ture, whereby all bodies are made up of parts, 
and theſe alſo made up of other parts, they mult 
therefore have interſtices, though imperceptible - 


and 
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and that juice which flows in them, whether be- 
tween thole interſtices only, or any other way, 
though it be alſo imperceptible, yet it is that which 
we not improperly denominate the animal ſ6:rits, 
Though we can ſay but very little more than this, 
that it is the moſt ſubtile of all the juices which 
are to be met with in an animal body, and there- 
fore the beſt ſuited to the lervices for which it is 


appointed, 


. AXT, 
OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF TIIE NERVES, 
: | an the nerves, which ariſe from the 


vertebræ of the neck, back, and loins, there 
are nine pair which take their origin immediately 
within the (Kull. | 
The firlt arc thoſc which go to the noſe, and 
are thereſore called the offaitory nerves, and by 
{ome the mamiilary proceſſes, becaule they are round 
at the end, like a pap. They rifle from the ſhanks 
of the medulla oblongata, between the corpora 
ſtriata and the chainbers of the optic nerves, 
from thence running along the bottom of th: 
brain; aſter increaling and growing broader, they 
are divided into a great many twigs, winch receive 
outer coats lrom the dura mater, having only be- 
fore a ſingle integument from the pia mater, 
Many of thele twigs pals through the holes of the 
lle ve- 
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neve-like bone to the noſe, where they help to 
compole the organs of ſmelling. 

The ſecond pair are the optic or eye nerves, 
theſe riſe a httle behind the former, out of the 
medulla oblongata; at their riſe they are ſome- 
what ſoft, being only covered with the pia ma- 
ter; but as ſoon as they reach the dura mater, 
they become clothed by it, as the olfactory 
nerves before deſcribed. This outermoſt coat 
conflitutes the ſclerotica or horny tegument of 
the eye; and from the pia mater proceeds the 
next coat of the eye, called the woen, rom its re- 
ſemblance to a grape in colour; and laſtly, the 
marrowy {ubſlance forms the retina, or nct-like, 
which by ſome is called its third coat. 

The third pair are called the eye-movers ; thefe 
arife from the bottom of the medulla oblongata; 
at the rile they are united, which is the reaſon 
why ſome believe, when one cyc is carried to— 
wards any object, the other is allo directed towards 
the ſame; as the optic nerves pals through the 
lirſt hole of the wedge-like bone, theſe paſs 
throngh the ſecond, until they come to the mulcles 
of the eye where they are diſperſed; by their 
actuating the mulcles, the ſeveral motions of the 
eye are performed. 

The fourth, or pathetic pair; theſe take their 
riſe different from all the reſt, viz. from the top 
of the medulla oblongata, behind the nates and. 
teltes, and paiting along the kde of the medulla, 
are alterwards hid in the dura mater, until they 

reach 
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reach the hole through which the laſt pair paſs, 
which they accompany, until they are inſerted in 
the trochlear muſcles of the eyes; thele are called 
by Dr. Willis the pathetic nerves, which move 
the eyes in all paſſions and affections. 


The fifth pair take their beginning in a horſe a 
little below the former, though in a human ſub- 
ject they ſeem to ariſe from the cerebellum. 
Theſe are made up of a bundle of fibres gathered 
together, ſo that they appear to be a number of 
nerves ſpringing from one common origin, which 
ſend out branches into all parts of the head, viz. 
to the eyes, the palate of the mouth, the noſe, 
but chiefly to the lower jaw. The temporal 
mulcles, and muſcles of the face, and ſome 
branches which go downwards, inoculating with 
the ſixth pair, conſtitute the root or firſt trunk of 
the intercoſtal pair. It is owing to the ſeveral 
branchings and inoculations of theſe nerves fol- 
lowing, that there is ſo great a [ſympathy and con- 
ſent among all thoſe parts where they take their. 
progreſs: 

The fixth pair inoculate with the fifth, after 
they have palled {ingly through the fame hole of 
the {Kull, and been hid ſome time under the dura 
mater; after which they ſend back ſome branches, 
which conſtitute the beginning of the intercoſtal 
nerves: Each of theſe are divided near the orbit 
of the eye into two, one being ſpent on that 
muſcle of the eye, which draws it outwards; the 
other, on that which is only proper to brutes, call- 
ed the ſeventh muſcle. 
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The ſeventh pair are the auditory nerves; tliieſe 
in a human head take their riſe from under the 
annular proceſſes of the cerebellum, but m a 
horſe, from the ſides of the oblong marrow. They 
have two proceſſes, one of winch is ſomewhat 
loſt, and is carried through the hole of the os 
petroſum, into the cells of the cars, which it 
clothes with a very fine membrane, aud by which 
the ſounds are conveyed into the common 1en- 
{ory ; the other is ſaid to conduce cluefly to 
motion, ſending forth ſeveral flips to the tongue, 
lips, mouth, and nole, aftuating the outward or- 
gans of the voice; others take their courfe to the 
muſcles of the forchcad and eye-J1ds ; and fome 
tothe muſcles of the ears, aſſiſting a horſe in mov- 
ing his eyes and cars upon hearing or ſecing any 
thing that is aſtoniſhing to him. 

The ightli pair is generally termed the par 
gm, or wandering pair, becanſe they inoculate 
and keep up a communication with the branches 
of many other nerves, and are diſtributed, not 
only to the head, but allo into many other parts of 
the body, particularly to the heart, the lungs, and 
Homach, as alſo to all the other viſcera in the 
lower bully, 

'The:laſt pair arc reckoned only branches 
of the fifth aud fixth, becauſe they take their 
origin from ſome of their recurring branches. 
This pair has alſo ſeveral inoculations, aud are 
formed with other branches into ſeveral] plexuſes, 
1s thole laſt deſcribed, but not ſo numerous. 
They take their courſe chiefly to the meſentery 


and 
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and loins, ending towards the fundament, in 
{everal ſmall twigs. | 

Having deſcribed the nerves, which take their 
origin within the ſkull, we proceed in the next 
place to thoſe Which derive their beginning from 
between the joinings of the neck, back, and loins, 
which ſhall, in a manner, be but juſt named, they 
being in number thirty-ſeven, whereof leven ariſe 
from the neck, ſeventeen from the back, and 
thirtcen from the loins and os ſacrum. 

Thoſe of t e neck are all of them dilperſcd, 
partly on the muſcles of the face, partly on the 
mulclecs of the neck itſelf, and partly on thoſe of 


the Ioulders and fore-legs; only it is to be re 


marked, that a twig from each nerve of the fifth 
pair, being joined with the like twigs of the 
fourth and ſixth, compoſe that remarkable nerve 
which gocs to the mydrift, called the news 

phremcus. | 
The fürſt two pair, which ariſe from between 
the vertebra: A the back, communicate with the 
Lowermoſt of the neck, ſending forth foie twigs to 
the neck and ſhoulders. The ſecond, as alſo all 
that follow, fend cach of them a twig to the inter- 
collal nerve, or nerve of the ninth pair, their 
other branches being chiefly ſpent on the in- 
4ercoſtal muſcles, and muſcles of the back, 
with ſome {mall flips towards thoſe of the lower 

belly. i 

As theſe are chiefly diſperſed among the muſcles 
of the back, the intercoſtals, and the muſcles of 
che lower belly, fo thoſe of the loins, and thole 
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allo which ſpring from the os ſacrum, are diſ- 
perſed into the muſcles of the loins, hips, and 

hin-legs, only that the anterior, or forc- 
branches of the firſt pair of the loins, are ſpent 
on the fleſhy part of the midriff and muſcle pſoas, 
and the poſterior branches on the muſcle, called 
the longiſſimus dorſi. 

The yard of a horſe, and the womb of a mare, 
are alſo furniſhed from the anterior branches of 
the loins, and teſticles from the anterior branches 
of the os ſacrum, ſent off to them from the ſore- 


part of the thigh. 


S-E CT. XX. 
OF THE EYES, AND THEIR SEVERAL PARTS. 


| VERY one knows that the eyes are the 
E. organs or inſtruments of ſeeing, the ideas 
of all outward objects being conveyed by them ta | 
the common ſenſory, 

They are of a convex globular figure, incloſed 
within their proper lids, which 1s an orbit, or 
ſocket, made for that purpoſe out of the bone. 

The eye-lids, of which we ſhall firſt take notice, 
ſerve as a ſafeguard to preſerve them from duſt, 
and other external injuries. They are compoſed of 
the ſkin, fleſhy pannicle, and muſcles, which are 
all wrought into an exquilite fineneſs; the inner 
membrane, which is very ſinooth, that the eye 

may 
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may move the more eaſily under it, is a pro- 
duction of the pericranium; the extremities, or 
edges, are hard and griſtly, partly to help their 
action, and partly that they may meet cloſe 
together. As to che fat which lies among the 
muſcles, it 1s of the ſame uſe as in moſt other 
parts, viz. to keep the eye moiſt, and eaſy in its 
motion. 

The eye itſelf is compoſed of three humours, 
and four tunicles. 

The firſt of its tunicles is called adnata; it ariſes 
from the pericranium, and 1s ſpread all over 
the white of the eye, by which means it keeps it 
firm in its orbit or ſocket. It is of exquiſite ſenſe, 
and very full of blood-veſlels, which are perceiv- 
able at all times, but eſpecially when the cye has 
received any hurt. 

The next, which is the firſt of its proper coats, 
is called the ſclerotica, from its hardneſs. It ariſes 
from the dura mater, being opaque on its hind- 
part, but clear and tranſparent, like horn, on its 
fore part, from whence 1t obtains another name, 
and 1s called the cornea. 

The third, called chorordes, from its reſemblance 
to the chorion, which incloſes the foetus in the 
womb. This ariſes from the pia mater, as it allo 
forms the innermoſt coat of the optic nerve. It 
is black on its inſide, and open on its fore-part 
the whole breadth of the pupilla. The fore-part 
of this coat is alſo diſtinguiſhed from its back- 
part, by the name of uvea, from its reſembling the 
colour of a grape. To this belongs the ligamen- 

tum 
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tum ciliare, becauſe it conſiſts of ſlender filaments, 
like the hairs of the eye-lids. The uſe of theſe 
hlaments is to widen and conſtringe the cryſtal- 
lime humour, by contracting or opening the per- 
toration of the uvea. 

The innermoſt, or fourth tunicle, is an expan— 
hon of the ſubſtance of the optic nerve, and is 
called the retina, becauſe it encompalleth the 
glaftly humour, like a net; by a combination of 
the rays of light on the fine filaments of this coat, 
and the reflection which is cauled by the opaque- 
neſs of the ſclerotica, and the blacknels of the in- 
fide of the uvea, all external images are conveyed 
diſtinct to the imagination; whereas, if the rays 
were not thus collected on the retina, there would 
be no ſuch thing as diſtinct viſion. 

The humours of the eye, which come next to 
be conſidered, are in number three. 

The outermolt is called the aqueous, or watery 
humour, being thin and fluid, like water; it fills 
pp the ſpace between the cornea and cryſtalline 
humour im the forc-part of the eye. 

The cryſtalline is the next, ſo called from its 
brightneſs, being clear and tranſparent, like cry ſ- 
tal; it is incloſed in the vitreous, or glaſly humour, 
and is looked upon to be the chief inſtrument 
whereby the rays of light are collected upon the 
filaincntous expanſion of the retina, | 

The laſt js called the glaſſy humour. It is not 
ſo ſolid as the cryſtalline, but exceeds both it 
and the watery humour in quantity; it is partly 
Convex, excepting that cavity where 1t receives 
and ſurrounds the cryſtalline. It is not fo bright 
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as the cryſtalline, but yet tranſparent, that the 
viſible ſpecies received into the cryſtalline hu- 
mour, might not be reflected before they reach 
the retina, but ſhould be tranfnutted to it pure 
and ummixcd. 


% 


GHR. 


HE car is divided into the external and in- 
ternal; the external is that part which a 
horſe moves backward and forward at pleaſure, 
and is fo well known, that there needs but little 14 
to be ſaid about it. Its ule is partly for orna- | | 
ment, and partly to gather all ſounds, and tranl- | 
mit them to the internal. 
The internal car conſiſts of ſeveral parts, which 
| are very curious, and are ſeated in the cavity of the 


os petroſum. 0 

The firſt of theſe is the drum, with its cord and 
muſcles. The drum is a very thin and tranſpa- 
rent membrane, being an expanſion of the ſofter 
propels of the auditory nerve; it is very dry, 
that it may the better contribute to hearing; and 
rong, that it may the better endure loud lounds, 
or any other external injuries; for if once this be | 
broken, or any way relaxed, a deafneſs mult un- 4 
avoidably culue. | 
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Within this membrane there is a cavity, called 
the concha, wherein are four little bones, which 
are bound together by a {mall ligament proceed- 
ing from the cord of the drum. The firſt is 
called the hammer, which hes upon the ſecond, 
called the anvil. The third is named the ſtapes, 
or ſtirrup; but in a horle it is triangular, like the 
Greck letter A. Upon the upper part of the 
ſtirrup the longeſt foot of the anvil ſtands. The 
fourth is called orbicular; it is of a round ſhape, 
and tied with a ſlender ligament to the ſide of the 
ſtirrup, where it is faſtened to the anvil. 

Theſe bones are a defence to the drum, and 
preſerve it from being toren, or beat inward by 
the violent vibrations of the outward air in loud 
ſounds, and are thus aſhſting to the ſenſe of hear- 
ing. When the external air beats upon the 
drum, 1t 1s driven againſt the hammer, which 
Urikes upon the anvil, as the anvil beats againſt 
the ſtirrup; and as this force is more or leſs ex- 
erted, ſo the ſtirrup opens the oval window more 
or leſs, and proportionally the ſound appears 
louder or lower. 

'The cavities within the os petroſum, are in 
number three; the firſt, wherein thele four little 
bones arc ſituated, is called the concha, from its 
refembling the {hell of a taber. When the mem- 
brane is ſtruck upon by any outward ſound, the 
echo is made in this cavity, as in a common 
drum. | 

There are in this cavity, divers inſtruments, 
whereof ſome arc for pulſation, as the four little 

bones 
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bones above-mentioned ; ſome arc for conducting 
the air into the other cavitics, ſuch are the two 
ſmall perforations, called the windows ; and a 
third fort are thoſe by which the pituitous mat- 
ter, collected within its cavity, is diſcharged to- 
ward the palate and noſe. 

The firſt of theſe two perforations being the 
uppermoſt and largeſt, is from its figure named 
the oval window, which is kept ſhut next the con- 
cha, by the baſis of the ſtirrup, as often as the 
found ceaſes. The other, which is round, ie 
always open; having no covering, and is divided 


by the os ſquammoſum into two pipes, one of 


which tends to the cochlca; the other into the la- 
byrinth. 

The labyrinth, which is the ſecond cavity, by 
its ſeveral turnings and windings, which are lome-. 
what circular, modulates the ſounds in ſuch man- 
ner as they may be leiſurely communicated to the: 
auditory nerve, which is diſperſed through the 
membrane that inveſts this cavity. There are, 
belides the two windows which open into this 
cavity, one perforation which opens out of it into 
the inner cavity, called the cochlea, into which the 
air paſſes, after it has been agitated in this cavity 
and the concha. Beſides thule, there are tour 
Other ſmall holes for the ingreſs of the nervous 
libres, that are inſerted on the membrane, which 
clothes it. 

The cochlea, which is the third and innermoſt 
cavity, is ſo called from the retemblance it has 
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to a ſnail's ſhell, eſpecially in its ſpiral windings ; 
it is far leſs than either of the former, but in- 
veſted, as the others are, with a thin membrane, 
into which alſo the ſlender fibres of the auditory 
nerve do enter. This cavity is filled with the in- 
ternal inbred air, as well as the former, by which 
the echo is made to the impulſe of the external 
air upon the tympanum. And the auditory nerve 
being extended upon the membrane, which lines 
all thoſe cavities, it is ſuddenly altected therewith, 
whereby it comes to be communicated to the 
original of the nerves, where all lounds arc diſ- 


tinguiſhed. 


e . RITOD END FIGHT 5-9 AXIV. 


OF THE NOSE AND MOUTH. 


S the car is made up of parts, whereof ſome 
A are external, and fome internal, ſo the noſe 
is allo compoled of the like parts. 

The external parts of the noſe are made up of 
{kin, muſcles, bones, cartilages, and veſſels of all 
lorts. | 

The {kin is extremely thin, and without fat, 
and adheres ſo faſt to the muſcles and griſtly part, 
that it can hardly be ſeparated from them. 

The bones, which make up its cavities, are ſome 
of them common to it and the forehead, and ſome 
proper to the noſe only. The griſtles are in num- 


ber 
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ber five, which will be treated of hereafter with the 
bones. | 

The veſlels of the noſe are, veins from the jugu- 
tars, arteries from the carotids, and nerves from 
the third pair, beſides the olfactory nerves, which 
are proper to it. 

It is ined on its inhde with a fine membrane, 
which takes its riſe from the dura mater. There 
are on the back part of this membrane, abundance 
of little kernels, which ſeparate a great part of the 
moiſture which comes from the noſe. It has alſo 
another membrane, called its muſcular membrane, 
which is ſaid to contract and draw together the 
noltrils. 

On the upper part of the noſe is ſeated the 
os cribritorme, or ſieve-like bone, which is perfo- 
rated in many places, that the ſmall twigs which 
ipring from the mamillary proceſſes, may have a 
free paſſage through it into the inſide of the noſe, 
{crving there to be the immediate organs of ſinell- 
ing. 

As the ear is formed in ſuch manner as to col- 
lect and gathcr together all ſounds into its cavity, 
lo the noſe is likewiſe adapted to gather into it all 
linells; which ſenſation is performed in this man- 
ner. The effluvia, which fly off from all odori- 
ferous bodies, being carried in the circumambient 
alr, are Communicated to all creatures as often as 
they draw in their breath at the noſtrils, but more 
to a horſe than to many others, by reaſon he 
ſucks in molt. of his breath that way. As ſoon as 
theſe effluvia, or odoriferous particles, are got 
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within the noſe, thoſe little branches of the olfac- 
tory nerves, which are ſpread all over its inſide, 
are immediately affected therewith, and immedi- 
ately communicate that ſenſation, whether it be 
grateful or unpleaſant, to the common ſenſory, 
where it is diſtinguiſhed. 

Thus the noſe is not only uſeful, as it helps 
all creatures to diſtinguiſh that which is proper for 
their food, from that which may be hurtful to 
them, as it is the chief inſtrument of that inltinct, 
but it is allo uſeful to diſcharge a quantity of ex- 
crements from the blood. 

We come now to the mouth, which is the laſt 
thing to be conſidered under this diviſion, and is 
generally divided into that which is called exter- 
na!, and that which 1s termed internal. 

The lips are its external, or outward parts, 
which are alſo divided into the upper and under. 
Theſe are compoſed of a ſoft fungous ſubilance, 
as alſo of ſome proper mulcles covered on their 
outhde with ſkin and hair, but on the inſide 
with a membrane common to the. mouth and 
itomach. 

The ute of the lips are to gather in hay or oats, 
or other food, and to retain it while it is chew- 
ing; they likewiſe ſerve to keep the gums and 
teeth from external injuries. 


The parts of the mouth are ſome of them fleſhy, 
and others bony. The fleſhy parts are the lips 
laſt deſcribed, as alſo the mulcles of the cheeks 
and lower jaw. The bony are the upper and 
lower jaw, together with the teeth. 


All 
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All theſe parts, excepting the teeth, are covered 
or lined with a pretty thick membrane, which, in 
the palate, is rugged and knotty, by realon there 
are a great number of ſmall glands he under it, 
out of which part of the ſlaver is ſeparated into the 
mouth, 

The parts contained within the mouth, are the 
teeth, the os hyoides, or bone of the tongue; be- 
{ds which, there are the gums, palate, uvula, 
and kerneis (called the a;mornds of the ws) the 
tongue, and its mulcles. 

The gums are compoſed of a fleſhy ſubſtance, 
deſtitute of motion, that ſo the teeth might the 
better be faſtened in their ſockets. 

The palate, fo called from its being fenced, or 
paled in with teeth, forms the upper part of the 
mouth. It extends from the back part of the 
mouth to the fore-tceth, but is not ſo hollow in a 
horle as in human ſubjects; it is compoled of 
eighteen bars, and conſiſts of bones and peculiar 
glandulous fleſh, which are covered with a thick 
coat, full of perforations, or little holes, that afford 
a paſſage to the ſlaver, which is ſeparated from the 
gland above-mentioned, 

The uvula is a red fungous kernel, ſomewhat 
long, ſeated at the back part of the palate, where 
the internal paſlage of the noſe opens into the. 
mouth, hanging downward, with a ſmall but blunt 
end over the chink of the larynx, 

The ule of the uvula is to moderate the cold- 

nels of the air before it paſſes into the lungs, and 
to hinder any thing from falling into the wind- 


pipe. 
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pipe. In a horſe it is of other uſes, as it hinders . 

1 the water from going into the noſe when he drinks. : 

? When this 1s much relaxed, it prevents the food : 

| from paſſing into the gullet, and makes it apt to 
14 return into the noſe. 


1 In deſcribing the tongue, we nced ſay nothing as 
x to its figure, it being ſuſſiciently known to every 
| one. It is covered with two membranes, the out- 
| ward clothing only its upper part, being allo 
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N 
| very porous. The inward membrane covers the 
f 1 whole tongue, and is thin and ſoft, having many 
; 4 protubcrances bunching out of it, which are in- 
5 lerted into the pores and holes of the outward 
f Coat. | 
Tit It is of a fleſhy ſubſtance, having veſſels of all 
| 14 forts, viz. veins from an inward branch of the ex- 
1 ternal jugulars, arterics from the carotids, and 
$5 nerves from the fifth and eighth pair. 
9 There are allo belonging to the tongue ſeveral 
„ muſcles, by which all its motions are performed, 
9 5 but of them hercalter. Theſe muſcles are in— 
43 terlarded with a conhderable quantity of fat, 
| | which, no doubt, lerve ſoinewhat to facilitate their 
1 A action. 
1 The uſe of the tongue is not only for taſte, but 
j yl alſo to ferve as an inſtrument to turn every thing 
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taken in at the mouth, that it may be the more ex- 
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94 peditiouſly chewed, and afterwards to thruſt it 
ty backward toward the ſtomach. 

bf Underneath the root of the tongue there is a 
il 


large kernel, from whence two pipes, called the 
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ſallival ducts, ſpring, one from the fore, and the 
other from the hind part; thele two are ſoon 
united into one, which runs toward the chin. In 
a horſe there are other remarkable glands that 
{land on cach fide this duct, and diſcharge them- 
{elves into it. This pipe ends in other ſmall 
glands towards the frænum, or bridle of thc 
tonguc, which diſcharge part of the flaver that 
keeps the mouth continually moiſt. Beſides this 
duct, there are two others of the {fame uſe, which 
ariſe out of the kernels under the ear, called the 
parotides, and run on the outhde of the jaw-bone 
to the middle of the check, where they open into 
the mouth. 

The ule of the flaver is the ſame with the ſa- 
liva or ſpittle in men, and ſerves continually to 
moiſten the mouth; and all the ſolid part of food, 
whilſt it is chewing, and being ſwallowed down 
with the aliment, it is believed, by ſome anato- 
miſts, to contribute to digeſtion, | 
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T VI. 


Fig. 1. The Brain, when the upper Part of the 


Skull is taken off. 


A. The ſubſtance of the brain, covered with 
the pia mater, only the dura mater being 


removed. 
B. The cerebellum, or after-brain. 


C. The proceſſus vermiformes, or worm-like 
procelles. 

D. A portion of the medulla oblongata. 

E. The dura mater, fo far as it contains the 
medulla oblongata, cut aſunder and turn- 


ed back. 


Fig. 2. Repreſents the under Side of the Brain 


and Spinat Marrow, with the Origin of the 
Nerves. 


A. The eyes. 

B. The optic nerves, 

C. The moving nerves of the eyes. 

D. The pathetic nerves. 

if. The other nerves ariſing within the {kult 
from the ſpinal marrow. 

F. The bottom of the brain. 


6. The medulla oblongata, or beginning of 


the ſpinal marrow. 
II. The 1 888. marrow cut off, 
I. The bars of the palate of the mouth. 
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The cavity that goes from the palate to 
the noſe. 

R. The teeth. 

S. The dura mater turned back. 

T. The glandula pituitaria. 


Fig. 3. Shews the Bones of the Ear, Sc. 


A. The inſide of the os temporis, or temples 
bone. 

B. The os ſpongioſum, or ſpongy bone. 

C. The hole through which the auditory nerve 
palles. 

D. The preater winding of the cochlea; 

E. The three bony half-circles that form the 
labyrinth. 

F. The mallcus, or hammer: 

G. The incus, or anvil. 

H. The ſtapes, or ſtirrup. 

I. The external muſcle of the ear. 

K. The internal mulcle. 


Fig. 4. Repreſents the Eye taken out of the 
Head. 


. The optic nerve cut oft. 

B. The origin of the muſcles. 

C. Their ſeveral terminations into the coats of 
the eye. 

D. The common coat of the eye, called the 
adnata, or conjunctiva. 

E. The cornea, or horny coat: 

F. The pupilla, or apple of the eye. 
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OF THE BONES WHICH FRAME AND COMPOSE 
THE SKULL, WITH 11S SUTURE. 


Bb uppermoſt part of the head 1s the 


ſkull, called by anatomiſts the cramum, 
from its office of covering the brain like a helmet. 
It is compoled of nine bones,' three of which are 
common to it and the uppcr jaw, which are the 
wedge-like bone, the os jugale, or the yoke-like 
bone, and the os cribriforme, or ſicve-like bone. 
The other ſix are proper bones, and make up the 
{kull itlelf; and theſe are the frontal, or forehead- 
bone, the occipital, or noll-bone, and two bones 
of the ſinciput, or parictal-bones, and the temple- 
bones, within which arc contained the {mall buncs 
of the ear, which, with the two orbicular-bones, 
make up the number ol leventeen bones peculiar 
to the ſkull. 

The large bones arc diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral 
ſeams, called ſutures, both which, and the bones, 
are of the ſame number in a horle as in men, dit- 
lering only in ſhape and figure. 

Some of theſe ſutures are proper to the ſkull 
alone, and ſome are common to it and the upper 
Jaw. They are allo diſtinguiſhed into thoſe that 
are true and thofe that are falſe; ſuch as are in- 
dented one into another, being of the firſt kind, 
and ſuch as are plain and lincar, like two boards 


olewed 
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2 


glewed together, being accounted of the ſecond 
kind, or only falſe ſutures. 

The true ſutures are three in number, and pro- 
per to the ſkull only, viz. the coronal, lambdoi- 
dal, and ſagittal. 

The coronal, ſo called becauſe the ancients uſed 
to wear their crowns, or garlands, on that part. 
This ſuture, as in men, ſo likewiſe in a horſe, runs 
athwart the ſkull above the forehead, reaching on 
each ſide to the temple-bone, and joining the 
forchead- bone to the ſinciput. 

The ſecond lamdoides, becauſe of its reſem- 
blance to the Greek letter Aa. This is ſeated on 
the hind part of the head, being oppoſite to the 
other, beginning at the bottom of the occiput, and 
aſcending above the car ſomething higher than in 
men. It joins the bone of the occiput, or hind 
and under part of the ſkull, to the bones of the 
ſinciput and temples. 

The third begins at the middle of the lambdoi- 
dal ſuture, dividing the two bones of the ſinciput, 
and is therefore called the Aal future ; but in a 
horſe, and many other quadrupeds, it croſſes the 
coronal ſuture, as in children, quite down to the 
noſe. This ſuture in a horſe is not ſo much in- 
dented as the other two, but is in a great mea- 
ſure ſtreight and linear. 


The falſe ſutures are two in number; the firſt 
paſtes from the root of the proceſſus mammillari- 
with a circular duct, returning down again to- 
wards the car, encompaſſing the temple-bone. 
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The tecond runs obliquely downwards, ariſing 
from the top of the former, and paſſes to the ſocket 
of the eye, and the beginning of the firſt common 
ſuture. | 

The ſuturcs which are common to the {kull, the 
wedge-like bone and upper jaw, are chiefly the 
three following, viz. the frontal, wedge-ltke tuture, 
and the cribrola. The firſt being that by which 
the procels of the forehead-bone is joined with 
the firſt bone of the upper jaw; the ſecond tlat 
by which the wedge-like bone is joincd with the 
firſt bone of the fame jaw; and the third that 
ſature which is common to the wedge-like bone 
and the ſeptum, or partition of the noſe. 

Theſe futures are of uſe, not only as they divide 
the bones which compole the ſkull, but alſo as 
they afford aftree ingreis and egrels for the veſſels 
which ſupply life and nouriſhment to the parts 
contained within the ſkull, and likewiſe as they 
give a paſſage to thoſe little fibrils, by which the 
dura mater is kept ſuſpended. And farther, they 
are of uſe in caſe the ikull ſhouid at any time be 
broke, that any ſuch fracture or fillure might not 
run through the whole ſkull, but be ſtopped at 
the end of the fractured bone; whereas if it was 
not for theſe leams, it might at one blow be broke 
in pieces, like an earthen pot. But we will return 
to the bones. 

The frontal, or forehead-bone, which we have 
already taken notice of as the firſt proper bone of 
the ſkull, is ſcated before, and makes the fore part 

of 
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of the ſkull. It is bounded on its fore part by 
the coronal, and firſt common ſuture, on the hdcs 
by the temporal bones, and on its inſide by the 
oſſa pongioſa, or ſpongy bones. Between its la- 
mina, or plates, there is a double cavity, from 
whence there is alſo a double pallage into the no{- 
trils, diſlinguiſhed by many bony fibres and mall 
ſcales, which are encompalled with a green mem- 
brane, and contain a ſoft medullar or oily ſub- 
ſtance. Thele are proportionably larger in a horſe 
than a man, and have various uſes aſcribed to 
them, being thought by ſome to aſſiſt in the office 
of ſmelling, by entangting the odoriferous air; by 
ſome to promote the ſhrilineſs of the voice; and 
by others, a receptacle for ſome portion of the ex- 
crementitious matter which is ſeparated from thoſe 
parts. 

Beſides theſe cavities, there is a ſinus or den on 
each hide, called the frontal ſinuſes, compoled of a 
double ſcale, one making the upper part of the 
orbit of the eye, and the other forming the cavity 
above the eyes on either ſide, which is not very 
plain, having only inſcriptions anſwerable to the 


winding convolutions of the brain. This bone has 


two holes, which go to the orbit of the eye, 
whereby the firſt branch of the nerve of the fifth 
conjugation, goes to the mulcles of the forchead. 
It has likcwiſe four proceſles, two of which arc 
ſeated at the greater corner of the eye, and the 
other two at its leſſer corner, helping to form the 
upper part of the orbit. 


Tie 
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The bones of the ſinciput are the next to the 
frontal, being joined to it by the coronal ſuture, 
and behind to the occtpital-bone by the lambdoi- 
dal future, on each hide to the temple-bones, by 
the ſuture ſquammoſæ, or ſcaly ſutures, and by 
one of the common ſutures to the wedge-like 
bone. They are allo joined one to the other, by 
the ſagittal, or arrow-like ſuture. 

Their ſigure is ſomewhat ſquare, and though 
their 1 e is thinner than that of the W 
bones of the ſkull, yet they arc allo made up of 
two lamina, excepting where they are joined to 
the temple-boncs. They are ſmooth on their 
outhde, but inwardly uneven, having ſeveral ca- 
vities to which the dura mater adheres by the ſides 
of the ſagittal ſuture; as alſo ſeveral long and 
winding inſcriptions, or furrows, formed by the 
branches of the internal jugulars, in their paſſage 
to the brain. Theſe bones have alſo ſeveral per- 
{orations, ſome of which go quite through, others 
piercing only the upper table for the enterance of 
thoſe veſſels which run between its plates. 

The occipital, or noll-bone, which makes the 
Linder and lower part of the head, and muddle of 
the baſis of the ſkull, is the hardeſt of all the bones 
ol the ſkull, excepting the os petrolum of the 
temple-bones, being very thick at bottom, where 
the two ſinuſes of the dura mater are joined. At 
the fides of the great perforation through which 
the ſpinal marrow deſcends, it is ſomewhat thin; 
but that its thinneis may be no prejudice to it, it 

flrengthened by a large prominence, which 
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aſcends from the ſaid perforation quite to its upper 
part. By this promience, the two protuberances 
of the cerebellum are diſlinguiſhed. 

This bone is in a horle five-cornered, and has 
ſeveral channels, or ſinuſes, two of which being 
large, receive the protuberances of the cerebellum, 
or after-brain; others receive ſome of the convo- 
lutions of the brain itſelf, and ſome the two h- 
nules of the dura mater, that they might not be 
compreſſed or hurt for wink of a proper Cavity toy 
lie in. 

It has al ſo divers proceſſes, four of which being 
covered with a ſmooth griſtle, are received into 
the ſinuſes of the firſt vertebra of the neck; but 
that which gocs between the protuberances of the 
cerebellum, is the molt confiderable. It is perfo- 
rated in five places for the pallage of ſcveral vel- 
lels, behdes the large hole through which the me- 
dulla goes into the ſpine of the neck. 

The laſt of the proper bones of the full are the 
temple-boncs, which arc ſcated on cach fide of 
the head, reaching to the bottom of the ears. 
Theor figure is on their upper lides formnicircula, 
but below they arc rugged and wncqual, like « 
rock; from whence, cad from their harancfs, the 
temple-bouc has allo obtained the name of 05 
petrolum. Thelc bones arc very thick at thin 
bottom, but grow extreine IV thin up. ards, lying 
like two lcalcs on the lower edge of the bones of 
the hinciput, 

They have cach of them two kalen the out cr- 
moſt, being the Jargell, is lined with a griſtle, and 
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receives the longeſt proceſs of the lower jaw. The 
other, or inward cavity, is common to the temple 
and noll-bones. There are four proceſſes belong- 
ing to each temple-bone, viz. that which in man 
is called the proceſſus ſtyloides, or pen-like proceſs, 
though improperly in a horſe, it being but ſhort. 
The next is called the proceſſus mammullaris, being 
ſomewhat {iaped like a nipple. The third patiling 
forward from the hole of the car, to the protube- 


rance of the firſt bone of the upper jaw, and be- 
ing joined to the laſt, forms the os jugale, or yoke- 


boke. The fourth is the proceſſus petroſus, or 
hard and uneven. part of the temple-bone; this 
being internal, juts out a great way into the in- 
{ide of the bottom of the ikujl, within which there 
are two periorations; one to give a paſſage for an 
artery, and another for the auditory nerve into 
the inner cavities of the ear, viz. the tympanum, 
labyrinth, and cochlea. | 

This proceſs has on its onthde three perfora- 


tions, or holes; the firſt is called the meatus audi- 


torius, or auditory paſſage. The ſecond is that 
from which the jugular vein enters into the inner 
cavities. The third is ſeated between the mam- 
millary and ſtyloid proceſſes, ending in that paſſage 
which gocs from the ear to the mouth. As to the 
little bones that are contained in the cavitics of 
this proceſs, viz. the incus, mallcus, ſtapes, and 
os orbiculare, winch, with thoſe already deſcribed, 
make up the whole number of bones proper to 
the ſkull, having taken notice of them already 
in another place, we ſhall pals on to thoſe which 


are 
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are common to the ſkull and upper jaw, which are 


three in number, viz. the os ſphenoides, or 


wedge-like bone, the ſieve-like bone, and yoke- 
Itke hone. 

The wedge-life bone is fo called from its being 
placed like a wedge between the bones of the 
Kull and upper jaw; it is joined before to the 
lrontal-bone, and behind to the occipital, its ſides 
to part of the petroſum, above and below to ſome 
vt the bones of the upper jaw and palate. 

It has leveral proceſſes, both external and inter- 
nal; as allo divers cavities, two of which are 
common to it, and the temple-bunes, and the 
bones of the finciput. Its holes are about leven 
on cach hde ; one of which gives a pallage to the 
optic nerve, the reſt are penetrated, ſome by one; 
and ſome by ſeveral pair of nerves; others by the 
carotid arteries and jugular veins; and again, 
others both by nerves and blood-veſſels. 

The os cribriforme is the next bone common to 
the head and upper jaw, and is ſo called from its 
junumcrable little holes, which make it like à 
eve. It is ſituated in the fore and under hde of 
the ſkull, between and a little below the ſockets 


of the eyes, and at the upper part of the noſtrils, 


and is joined by an even line to the forchead- 
bone, the ſecond of the upper jaw, and the wedge- 
iike bone. 

It is made up of four parts, viz. the criſta galli, 
or cock's comb, to whole ſharp appendix the laiz 


adheres. The ſecond part is that which is perfo- 
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rated, and makes up the greateſt portion of it, 
The third is only a proceſs on its under ſide, by 
which the noſtrils are divided. And the fourth 
is called the os ſpongro/um, its cavities being filled 
with a ſpongy ſort of fleſh. This bone helps to 
make up the inner corner of the orbit of the eye, 
and through its holes gives a paſſage to the innu- 
merable fibrille of the auditory nerves. 

The laſt 1s the jugale, or yoke-like bone, and 
is compoſed of two bones; one of which is a pro- 
ceſs of the temple-bone, and the other a proceſs 
of the firſt bone of the upper jaw, forming the 
lower hde of the leſs or outer corner of the orbit 
ol the eye. 


— — — — — 
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Or THE JAW-BONES. AND TEETH, TOGETHER 


WITH THE OS HYOIDES, OR BONE OF 
THE TONGUE. 


TY ESIDES the bones which are common to 
B the ſkull and upper jaw, there are twelve, 
viz. fix on cach hde, which are proper to the up- 
per jaw alone, and are thoſe which frame the 
lower hde of the orbit of the eyc, noſe, checks, and 
roof of the mouth. 

The firſt is called zygomaticum, becauſe its pro- 
cels makes up part of the os jugale; it compoſes 
ihe lower part of the outer corner of the eye. 


The 
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The next 1s ſeated in the inner corner of the 
orbit of the eye, and is called lachrymale, be- 
cauſe it has in it a cavity which contains the 
lachrymal gland. This bone has allo a perfo- 
ration into the noſtril, through which a nerve of 
the fifth pair paſſes to the inner membrane of the 
nole. 

The third is ſeated in the inner fide of the or- 
bit of the eye, and is continued with the fungous 
boncs of the noſtrils. This bone is joined to 
four others, viz. the forehead-bone, wedge-like 
bone, to the laſt deſcribed, and the next follow- 
ing, and are not diſtinguiſhed by any particular 
name. | 
The fourth is called the os male, or cheek-bone. 
This bone compolcs the greateſt part of the cheek, 
as allo of the palate, and contains all the upper 
teeth in its leſſer caverns. It is much the largeſt 
of all the bones of the upper jaw, and is circum- 
ſcribed with divers ſutures, being joined above to 
the frontal-bone on the {ide next the noſe, below to 
the wedge-like bone, and the bone of the palate of 
the mouth, before to the lachrymal bone, and one 
of thoſe bones that make the upper part of the 
nole, as allo to the cheek-bone on the other fide. 
It has three perforations, two of which are under 
the orbit of the eye, for the pallage of two 
branches of nerves that are beſtowed on the face; 
and the third for the paſſage of a vein and artery, 
wich go to the noſtrils. This bone has likewiſe 
a great den or cavern on each fide, in that pro- 
minent part which ſtands out under the orbit of 
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the eye, and on each fide the noſe; when there, 
happens to be matter pent up in this cavity, it 
occaſions intolerable pain, by reaſon of a very 


fine and lenhible membrane which lines its in- 


ide. 

The fifth bone of the upper jaw, with its com- 
panion, make up the bony prominence of the 
noſe. It is hard and ſolid, and perforated in ſe- 


veral places for the pallage of nerves and hlood- 


veſſels. It is joined above to the internal proceſs 
of the frontal-bonc. Its fides adhere to the fri 
and fourth bone of this jaw, in the middle to its 
companion, and underncath to the griſtles that 
make the lower part of the noſe. 

The laſt is that bone which, with 1ts com- 
panion, frames the roof of the mouth. It 1s 
broad, thin, and ſolid, but ſomewhat rough and 
uncven at that end where it relembles a ſemicircle. 
It is joined behind the wing-like procelies of the 
wedge-like bone, and on the inſide to the par- 
tition of the noſtrils. It is alſo joined to the 


cheek-bone, and to its own fellow at its back 


part. It has likewiſe two perforations, one on 
cach fide, which have communication with the 
two holes of the wedge-hke bone. 

The lower jaw, which makes the lower part of 
the capacity of the mouth, comes next to be treat- 
ed of. This diliers from the former, in that it is 
moveable, the other not ſo. At both ends of it 
there are two proceſles, the foremoſt of which 
running upwards, and from a broad baſis growing 
ſharp, ends in a cone or point. It is this 
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point that receives the tendon of the temporal 
muſcle; from whence it is that a luxation of the 
lower jaw is very dangerous, if not ſpeedily re— 


duced. 


The other, which is the backward procels, is 


called articularis, having a neck and a longith 
head covered with agnitle, by which it is received 
and articulated into the linules of the os petroſum, 
and is ſtrongly knit thereto by a membranous li- 
gament. It has at the ſides of thoſe procellcs, 
{mail ſhallow cavities, ior the lodgement of its 
muſcles. Towards its back part it has a cavity 
within it, winch contains a marrowy juice for 1ts 
nouriſhment. It has four perforations, or holes, 
whereof two are at the roots of the proceſſes, by 
which a wein and artery, as alſo a branch of the 
fifth pair oi nerves, paſs to the teeth. The 
other two wre in its fore-part, giving way to two 
twigs of the laid branch, which; go out to the lower 
lin. | 

Both the lower and upper jaw have ſockets for 
the tecth to ſtand in, which, by reaſon of their 
depth, have been called atveolr, When any of the 
teeth fall out, as the foal-tceth, &c. theſe pits 
ſoon become obliterated, and the jaw grows 
ſmooth. 

The teeth are of a ſubſtance harder than any of 
the other bones, which is ablolutely necellary, 
conhidering their ofiice is to break and cut all the 
aliment. That part of them which ſtands out 
above the gums, is fmooth, and free from any 
covering, but ali within the lockets of the jaws is 


molke 
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more rough, and covered with a thin membrane 
of exquiſite ſenſe. Thoſe which are called grinders, 
have a manifeſt cavity within them, but the fore 
and dog-teeth, have but very obſcure ones. By 
the {mall holes which are diſcernable in the roots 
of the teeth, is conveyed into theſe cavities a ca- 
pillary branch of an artery from the carotids, a 
imall vein from the jugulars, anda twig of a nerve 
from the ſifth pair; which being expanded through 
the thin membrane that inveſts the ſaid cavity, is 
partly the occaſion of that exquiſite pain which is 
felt in the tooth-ach. Thele veſſels before-men- 
tioned, viz. the vein, artery, and nerve, are in- 
cloſed in one common caplula, or ſheath, when 
they enter the jaw, and running along a proper 
channel under the roots of the teeth, lend off to 
cach of them, in their paſſage, thole ſmall twigs 
aforeſaid. 

Though the teeth of horſes are differently ſitu- 
ated from thoſe in men, and are more numerous, 
yet, as to thcir offices, they admit of the ſame di- 
vition, and are of three kinds, viz. the inciſores, 
canini, and molares. 

The inciſores, cutters, or ſhredders, are thoſe 
we call the fore-tecth, being ſeated in the fore- 
part of the jaw. They are broad, and ſharp- 
edged, the better to crop and bite off the graſs, 
They are twelve in number, fix on each ſide, 
Theſe have but one root, or fang. 

The next are the canini, or dog-teeth, which, 
in horſes, are called the tvfiies; and are of uſe 
to 
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to break whatever is too hard lor the fore-teetli to 
cut or ſhear aſunder. Theſe have but one fang, 
and are ſeldom found in mares. 


Thoſe of the third rank are the double teeth, 


named molares, or grinders, becaule they grind the 
corn like a null{tone. They are twenty-four in 
number, twelve on cach jaw; their ſcat is in the 


inner part of the mouth, being environed on their 


outſide by the cheeks, to prevent the food falling 
out of the mouth while it is grinding, Thele 
have ſeveral aſperities on their upper part, by 
which mcans they are rendered more fit tor their 
peculiar office. 


The two foremoſt of theſe teeth, which land 
next the tuſhes, are thoſe by which a horſe may 
be known to be under leven years old, having tall 
then, ſeveral thin ſhells or ſcales growing round 
the outhde of the top of them, forming a hollow 
in the middle. It is to be obſerved, that the 
nearer a horle comes to that age, the more thoſe 
edges are wore down, till at laſt they become even 
with the reſt; ſo that the age of a horſe is no 
longer to be known by that ſign. 

The ſeveral periods of a horſe's age, while 
only a colt, are alſo diſtinguiſhable by the fore- 
teeth; but theſe things being ſuſſiciently known 
by every perſon who has been uſed to horſes, we 
ſhall proceed to the bone of the tongue, which is 
called os /yordes, from its ſhape, beinglike the Greek 
letter v. It is leated at the root of the tongue, 
being the foundation or ſupporter of it. It 1s 

made 
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made up of three bones, the middlemoſt being 
gibbous outward, but inward lomewhat hollow. 
The other two are called its cormua, or horns, and 
are all tied to the adjacent parts, by a ſub- 
ſtance which 1s partly nervous, and partly 


fleſhy. 


This little bone 1s of great uſe, all the muſcles 
that move the tongue being either 1nlerted into 
it, or taking thor origin from it. It allo gives 
riſe to ſome of thoſe muſcles that move the la- 
rynx, or throttle, and is a reſting place to the 
epiglottis, or throat-flap, when it is lifted up in 


breathing. 


A . 
OF THE VERTEBRA OF THE NECK. 


III. neck is made up of ſeven vertebra, or 

| rack-bones, reckoning from the head 
downward, that next the head being firſt; they 
have each of them a large cavity, to give way to 
the ſpinal marrow. Belides this large hole, which 
they have in common with all other vertcbræ, 
they have each two {mall perforations in their 
tranſverſe procceites, through which the cervical 
veins and aricries pais to the head; and betweert 


their joinings there isa third found, partly out of 


1 
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vut of the upper ſide of each lower vertebra, by 
which the nerves pals outward from the ſpinal 
marrow. 

The firſt of theſe bones in a human {keleton, is 
called atlas, becauſe the head 1s articulated to it, 
and, as it were, ſupported by it; and many, there- 
fore, retain the ſame name in a horſe. Its body 
is ſlender, but more ſolid than the tips of its pro- 
celſes, which are porous and open; inſtead of its 
hinder ſpine or procels, it has only a ſemicircular 
prominence jutting out, leaſt the larger ſtreight 
pair of muſcles which paſs over it, ſhould be hurt 
in bending the head forward; but it has all its 
other proceſſes in common with the reſt. On 
the fore-fide of its great foramen, inward, it has 
a {mall ſocket, rather ſemicircular, and lined with 
a cartilage to receive the tooth-like proceſs of the 
ſecond vertebra: 

The ſecond vertebra is, becauſe of this pro- 
cels, called denlata ; it is an appendix which ſprings 
from between its two alcending proceſſes, long 
and round, its head reſembling the upper part & 
the dog-tooth in man, or the tuſh in a horſe. It 
is allo covered with a cartilage on that part which 
is received into the aforcſaid finules of the firſt 
vertebra, upon it the head turns round, as upon 
a hinge. 

The baſis of this tooth-like appendage, is en- 
compalled with a ligament that knits it to the 
occiput. This and the following vertebrae have 
ſpines, or hinder proceſles, each of which are di- 
vided into two, for the butter connection of the 


4 X ligaments 
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# ligaments and mulcles to them, and are, in every 
4: reſpect, like the ſecond, ſave only that their la- 
tcral proceſſes are larger and divided, as well as 


the hinder. 


8 . XXVII. 


| OF THE VERTEBRA OF THE BACK AND LOINS, 
N AS ALSO OF THE BREAST-BONE, COLLAR- 

| BONE, AND RIBS. 

| HE back is made up of ſeventeen vertebræ, 
| or rack-bones, which are different, both in 


their bodies and proceſſes, from thoſe of the 
q neck, the laſt being longer and more flat on their 
4 inſide, that the gullet might reſt more ſecurely on 
d them; and as for their proceſſes, though they are 
equal in number, viz. two tending obliquely up- 
ward, two downward, two tranſverſe or lateral 


ones, and one acute hinder one, called the ſpine ; 
yet thoſe which are now to be deſcribed, have 
their ſpines, or hinder proceſſes, ſingle and not 
divided, and their lateral ones more ſhort and 
blunt; and inftead of the holes which are in thoſe 
of the neck, have only a ſhallow cavity, into 
which the ribs are articulated. 

Neither are the bodies of theſe vertebrae of 
ſuch a firm and ſolid make as thoſe of the neck, 


though they are more bulky; beſides that, they 
are 
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are full of ſmall perforations for the admiſſion of 
blood-veſſels to the ſpinal-marrow, and have 
each two holes at their jdinings, for the egreſs of 
the nerves which proceed from thence. 

They have alſo on each fide a ſinus, or cavity, 
for the inarticulation of the head of the rib, which 
ſinuſes are wanting in thoſe of the neck, having 
no communication with any other but among 
themlelves. 

The tranſverſe proceſſes of two or three of the 
loweſt of theſe rack-bones, grow gradually ſhorter, 
and their ſpines more blunt and even, declining 
not ſo much downward as thoſe more forward. 
As for the great perforation in their middle, it is 
proportionable to their ſize, and the marrow con- 
tained within it. 

The vertebræ of the loins, which compoſe the 
third part of the ſpine, come next to be con- 
ſidered. They are ſeven in number, and are 
larger than any of the foregoing ; their hind pro- 
celles, or ſpines, grow ſhorter, but are broader 
and thicker than thoſe of the back, ſomewhat 
bending upward, as moſt of the others decline 
downward; but as to their lateral proceſſes, they 
exceed thoſe of the back in length. They are 
joined one to another by a clammy griſtle, as alſo 


the uppermoſt of them to the laſt of the back, 


and the loweſt to the firſt of the os ſacrum, by the 
fame kind of articulation, Theſe have leveral 


perforations for the ingreſs and egreſs of nerves 


and blood-veſlels, as allo a large cavity in each 
for the ſpinal-marrow. 
X 2 Directly 
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Directly oppoſite to the upper vertebre of the 
back, is ſeated the ſternum, or breaſt-bone, which 
is very different in a horſe, from what it is in a 
man, being, in all human ikeletons, flat on its 
outſide, and pretty ſtreight ; whereas in our pre- 
ſent ſubject it is not only ſomewhat arched, but 
in its middle 1s prominent and ſharp, like the 
keel of a ſhip, being hollow on its inſide. This 
bone in foals, as in children, ſeems to be made up 
of divers cartilages, which, in time, become ſo 
united as to leave no marks of their ever having 
been divided, 

In its upper part it is pointed and ſharp, but 
in its lower blunt and obtuſe, terminating in a 
griſtle called the cartilage enſiſormis, or {word-like 
griſtle. Its ule is to ſerve as a ſafe-guard to the 
breaſt, as alſo for the articulation of the collar- 
bones, and the nine uppermoſt ribs, having on 
each ſide nine little ſinuſes or cavities for that 
purpole. 

The collar-bones, which are the firſt that are 
united to the breaſt-bone, are two, one on each 
ſide; they are called clavcule, either becauſe they 
reſemble the ancient keys, which were in ſhape 
like an Italian /, or becauſe they lock up and 
cloſe the cheſt. Their heads are ſpongy and 
open, but their middle ſomewhat thin and flat, 


and more ſolid; by one end they are joined to 


the top of the breaſt-bone, and by the other to 
the ſirſt rack-bone of the back, differing from 
thole in man, which are joined with the ſhoulder. 


They 
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They help to ſupport the ſhoulder-blades, and 
kecp them from ſliding forward upon the breaſt 
bone and ſhoulder-bones, which, upon a frac- 
ture, or diſlocation of thele bones, frequently 
happen; 

Next the collar-bones are ſeated the ribs. They 
are, in all, thirty-four, viz. ſeventeen on cach 
hide. Their ſubſtance is partly bony, and partly 
cartilaginous. The nine uppermoſt are called the 
true Tibs, becauſe cach, with its fellow, make a 
kind vt circle, being joined together by the medi- 
ation of the rack-bones of the back behind, and 
the breaſt-bone before; each rib has two knobs, 
one of which is received into the ſinus of the 
body of the vertebra, and the leller knob into that 
of the tran{verle proceſs; they are in like manner 
Joined to the breaſt-bone, their cartilages ending 
in little heads, which are received into its ſmooth 
finules. 

The eight lowermoſt are called the baſtard-ribs, 
becauſe they do not circumſcribe the body, as the 
uppermoſt do, by their two-fold articulation into 
the rack-bones and breait-bone. They are of a 
more ſoft and pliable ſubſtance than the true ribs, 
and the nearer they advance towards the loins, 
they grow ſhorter, Icaving an open ſpace for the 
ſtomach and guts, which might have caſily been 
hurt by them, as often as diſtended with meat and 
water. 

They are all rough and uneven on their out- 
ſide, eſpecially towards the back, that the liga- 
ments, by which they are tied to the back-bones, 
might 


* 
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1 might take the firmer hold, but on their inſide 
they are ſmooth, and covered with the pleura, 
Al leaſt they ſhould hurt the lungs, and the other 
I parts that bear againſt them. They are alſo nar- 
1 row and thick toward the back, but broader and 
N flatter toward the breaſt, and are furrowed on the 
| lower part of their inſide, in which ſome blood- 
* vellels and a nerve are conducted. They are a 


defence to the bowels within the breaſt, and thoſe 
in the lower belly. | 
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10 OF THE BLADE BONE, THE SHOULDER-BONE, 
AND THE BONES OF THE FORE LEG 
AND FOOT, 


HE blade-bc- , or ſhoulder-blade, is ſeated 

like a target upon the ſide of the true 
ribs, reaching from the vertebrae of the back, 
almoſt to the collar-bone. On its inſide it is 
1 concave and hollow, but arched on its outſide. 
ji It is joined to no bone, but by its lower end, 
where it has a cup that receives the round head 
of the ſhoulder-bone. It is, however, knit to 
ſeveral parts by the muſcles which are inſerted into 
it, or take their origin from it. It has three pro- 
| ceſſes, the firſt is that part which forms its neck, 
#0 the ſecond is cxtended along the middle of its 
dutſide, and is called its ſpine. The third is to- 


ward 
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ward its lower and inſide, and from the reſem- 
blance it has to an anchor, is called ancyroides, or 
its anchor-like proceſs. 


It has about its neck five appendages, three 
of which afford an original to lome mulcles, and 
from the other two arile the ligaments by which 
the head of the ſhoulder-bone is tied into its cup. 
Round its brim there is a thick griſtle, which not 
only makes its cavity the deeper, that the head 
of the ſhoulder-bone, which 1s jointed into it, 
ſhould not lo caſily ſlip out, but alſo facilitates 
its motion. 

The ſhoulder-bone has two heads, the upper- 
moſt inſerted into the cup of the blade-bone, and 
the lowermoſt joined to the upper part of the cubit, 
or leg-bone. | 

The uppermoſt head is large and orbicular, 
covered with a griſtle, and is, at firſt, only an 
appendix to the cubit; but in time becomes a 
proceſs of the bone itlelf; on the outſide of this 
orbicular head, there are two leſs prominences, 
into which two ligaments are inſerted; and on 
its inſide there is a cavity, out of which ariſes the 
ſtrong ligament that ties it into the cup of the 
blade. | 

The lower head of this bone, which in a hu- 
man body 1s articulated with two bones, viz. the 
radius and ulna, is, in a horle, only united to one; 
yet it is ſo lirmly coupled to that one, that it 
cannot be eahily diſplaced; for there being three 
procelics and two ſinuſes between it and the cubit, 


they 
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they both receive and are reccived of each other, 
Beſides theſe proceſles, which ſerve to its articu- 
lation, there is on each fide one, from whence 
ariſe the muſcles which he on both ſides of the 
leg. About its middle there is a perforation, by 
which the blood-veſlels have recourle to, and from 
the marrow contained within its large bore, and 
are thoſe by which it is nouriſhed, 

The next bone, called the cub:/, or leg-bone, 
reaches from the elbow to the ſhank. This bone 
has, on its hinder and upper part, a notable pro- 
ceſs, long and round, which enters the larger ca- 
vity of the lower head of the ſhoulder-bone, and 
makes that bunching-out which is uſually called 
the elbow. This proceſs is ſomewhat rough and 
uneven, partly that the ligaments that encompaſs 
the joint might be the more ſtrongly knit to 
it, and partly for the origination and inſertion of 
the muſcles which ſerve to move thoſe parts, for 
which cauſe the bone 1s rough at the root of this 
proceſs, as alſo the whole circumference of the 
ſinus, into which it is inſerted. 

Between this and the ſhank-bone, there are two 
ranges of little bones, one above another, three in 
the firſt range, and four in the ſecond, all which 
are very firmly joined together. Theſe differone 
from another in their magnitude, form, and fi- 
tuation, and are ſaid to be firſt cartilaginous, but 
in proceſs of time they grow hard and bony. 
Their ſubſtance is ſpongy, as are all thoſe which 
at firll are only cartilaginous, of which kind are 


the 
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the appendages of bones, the breaſt-bones, &c. 
They are covered with a ligament which is partly 
membranous and partly cartilaginous, whereby 
they arc ſo compacted, that, without dividing the 
laid ligament; it is hard to diſtinguiſh them one 


from another, but at ſirſt view they may be all 
taken for one bone. 


On their outer ſurface they are bunching, but 
on their inſide hollow. The firit that is placed 
on the inſide of the upper rank is ſomewhat long, 
and curved inward, articulated with the cubit- 
bone, and below with the ſccond of the lower 
rank, touching both the third and fourth of the 
fame rank, and joined to the ſecond of its own 
rank. The ſecond has a cavity on its upper part, 
which receives an appendix of the cubn-bune: 
The third is joined above by a plain ſurlace to the 
ſaid cubit-bone, and with the ſecond is joined 
undcrneath to the fourth bone of the lower rank. 
The fourth bone, or firſt of the lower rank, is 
round and {mooth, and is joined above to the 
outhde of the lower part of the firſt bone, and 
below to the ſhank-bone. The hith has a large 
finus on its upper part, into which the firſt bone 
of the upper rank is articulated, and ancther be- 
low for the reception of part of the head of the 
ſhank-bone. The ſixth is joined with a plain 
luperlices on each ſide of the ſeventh, and the 
foregoing above to the ſecond, and below to the 
ſhank-bone. The ſeventh is joined on its upper 


end to the third of the upper rank, and below th 
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the head of the ſhank-bone, and on its inſide to 


the foregoing, viz. the ſixth. 


Theſe bones are of uſe, not only to facilitate 
the motion of the knee, but allo to {trengthen it, 
for by their convex outlide, the joint can never be 
extended too far the contrary way, and the num- 
ber of the lower rank exceeding that of the upper 
(as the upper end cf the ſhank-bone 1s broader 
than the lower end of the cubit) and as the bones 
themſelves are different in their ſize from each 
other, like a piece of good maſon-work, they can- 
not caſily be pulled aſunder ; whereas, if the bones 
of both ranks were of one ſize and number, and 
their ſeams and junctures to run ſtreight through, 


it would be impoſhble but the leaſt falſe ſtep muſt 


diſorder them in ſuch a manner as to occaſion an 
irrecoverable lameneſs. As to their motion, 
although by this fort of articulation they ſeem as 
i they were incapable of any ſingly, yet it is very 
certain the whole have a {mall tendency inward, 
as Otten as the ſhank is bent, though that be 
ſcarcely diſcernable, and by virtue of the cartila- 
ginous ligament which covers all thoſe little bones, 
and ties them together, they recover themſelves 
as with a ſpring; ſo that the motion of that joint 
mult be more ealy and quick than it could poſſibly 
be by any other kind of aruculation. 

We ſhall procced to the ſhank-bone, which 
comes next in order, and is that which reaches 
from the knee to the great paſtern, and anſwers to 
the back of the hand in man. As that conſiſts 


of 
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of five bones, the ſhank-bone of a horſe is made 
up of three, having one much larger and longer 
than either of the other. It is joined, by its up- 
per part, to the lowermoſt range of the ſmal] 
bones, and below to the upper end of the great 
paſtern, by a reciprocal articulation, having two 
round heads, and three imall cavities, whereby 
theſe two bones both receive, and are received 
into cach other, as the lower end of the ſhoulder- 
bone and the upper cnd of the cubit. 

To each hde of this bone is faſtened a ſplint, 
in ſhape like a bodkin, being thick and round at 
the upper end, but {mail and pointed at the 
lower; between thele run the tendons of the 
muſcles that move the foot. 

The next is the great paſtern. This bone is 
gibbous and crooked on 1ts upper part, where it 
is articulated with the ſthank-bone; it has three 
{mall proceſſes, which are received into the cavi- 
ties of the ſaid ſhank-bone; and two cavities 
which receive its two proceſſes; and has two {mall 
triangular bones faſtened to its back part, whereon 
the foot-lock hair grows; thele two bones are a 
llay to that joint, which articulation being like a 
hinge, would be apt to ſtrain the ligaments every 
timc a horle ſhould ſtumble. 

The little paſtern is not much unlike the other, 
only that it differs in its length; its upper end is 
articulated with the great paſtern, and its lower 
end conſiſts of two heads, as that of the great 
Pa ſtern, which are received into the coffin-bone, 
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in the ſame manner as itſelf receives the lower end 


of the great paitern. 

The coflin-bone, which is the lowermoſt of all 
the bones of the leg, is fo called from its hollow- 
nels. It is ſemilunary, or halſ-moon faſhioned, 
thick upwards, where its cavities reccive the 
lower end of the little paſtern, but thin and broad 
at its bottom, and toward its edges, for its more 
firm fixing upon the ground. Its ſubſlance is 
open and porous, having innumerable little holes 
through its fides, for the paſſage of the veſſels ; as 
allo many ſmall ſinufes, wherein are inſerted the 
tendons of the muicies that move the lower part 


vi the leg and foot. 


VVV 
OF THE RUMRBON ES. 


1 croupe, or the bone which lies under 


the crupper, otherwiſe called the os facrum, 
is ſeated at the lower end of the back, and ad- 


| heres to the laſt vertebra of the loins above, and 


below to the firit of the bones of the dock, or 
rump. It is much the broadeſt of all the bones 
of the back, of a figure ſomewhat ſingular, grow- 
ing, from a broad beginning, narrow towards the 
lirſt bone of the tail; it is hollow on its inſide, 
put yneven outwards, becaule of the mulcles of 

the 
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the back and its ligaments cleaving to it. It has 
hardly any obliqu proceites but on its firſt ver— 
tebra, and its other proceſſes arc either very fimall, 
or very obicure. On cach hde, towards its edge, 
there are certain ſinuſes, to which the kaunch- 
bones adhere by an intervening cartilage, It has 
ſix vertebræ, its ſpines grow gradually leſs the 
nearer the) anproach to the rump, as the vertebra 


themlelves do. The ſpinal-marrow has a pallage 
in it, as in the other vertebræ, out of which chere 
are ſeveral leis pertorations for the cgrels of the 
nerves. 

The rump-bone are eighteen in number, and 
are joined to each other by an interveniug cartt- 
lage, or griſtle; but fo Ioofely, that a horſe can 
move his tail which way he pleaſes; theſe have 
no hollowneſs in them, only the uppermoſt has a 
{inall cavity that receives the procels from the 1ail 
bone above deſcribed. They are ſoſt and ſpongy, 
therefore the better adapted to motion, as they 
are alſo from their make, growing gradually lefs, 


till they end in a {mall pointed cartilage. 


S C 1: XAAI. 


OF THE OSSA INNOMINA TA, DIVIDED INTO 
THE HIP, HAUNCH, AND SHARE-BONES. 


HE oſſa innominata, are ſeated on the des 
of the os ſacrum. The fürſt is called the 
os hum, becauie the 


gut ilium les under it; it is 
tie 
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the uppermoſt and broad ſt, and joined to the os 


lacrum by a true ſuture; it is ſemicircular, be- 
ing convex and uneven on ts cguthde, which is 
called its dorſum or back, and Concave and 
even on its internal fide, ich is called its cofia ; 
and that part, by whic:: |! joined to the upper 
vertebra of the os fac: un, is called its ſpine, or 
edge. | 

Its ſpine is, in many aces, rough and uneven, 
there being ſeveral miiicles that take their origin 
from it, as allo from its dorſum, or back-part, 
which is in like manner accommodated for the 
ſame purpole. 

The lecond is called the os pubis, or ſhare-bone, 
which forms the inferior and fore-part of the oſſa 
11NGninata ; it is joined to its fellow by an inter- 
vening cartilage, and forms the fore-part of that 
cavity, which, in human bodies, 1; called the 
pelvis, or baſon. It is perforated with a very 
large hole, and on its hinder and inner hide has 
two proceſſes, from whence the cavernous bodies 
of the yard, and ſome muſcles, take their ori- 
ginal. 

The third is the inferior and poſterior, called 
the zſchium, or coxendix. It has a large cavity, 
which reccives the head of the thigh-bone. 
This cavity has its circumference tipped with a 
cartilage, called its fupercihium, or brow, where 
there are ſevera! itnuſes and protuberances, or- 
daincd pardy tor the production of muſcles, and 
partly for 1gament >, 


In 
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In all young animals, theſe may be divided 
into ſeveral bones; but in ſuch as are old, the 
cartilages, by which they were at firſt only 


Joined, change their name and become bony, 
by which means they grow united, and make but 
one bone. 


%% AAALT 


OF THE BONES OF THE THIGH, HINDER LEGS, 
AND FEET, | 


HE thigh-bone is that which reaches from | 
the hip to the ſtifle; it is long and round, 

and, in {ome parts, a Iittle convex. Its upper 

part is made up of a large head and neck, with 

two proceſſes, and bei it determines into a head, 

which has two productions, with a cavity between 

them. 

Its upper head is round, and ſomewhat longiſh, 
that it may the Þetter fill up the acctabulum, or 
cup, which of 111! 1s deep, but the more fo as it 
is incompaſſed with a cartilage. There is alſo a 
thin cartilage, which covers the round head of 
this bone, that its motion may be glib and eaſy 
within the cup, and becaule of its great weight 
which the thigh fuliains; it is therefore tied by 
two ſtrong ligaments, one of which is round, 
ariling from the inhde of the acctabulum, near 
its bottom, and implanted into a little ſinus on 

| the 
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the upper and fore-part of the ſaid head of the 
thigh-bone ; and the other, procceding irom the 
edge of the acetabulum, by the aſſiſtance of a 
membranous {ubſlance, incloles the whole arti- 
culation. 

The ſlender part under th- head of the thigh- 
bone, is called its neck ; it is long and oblique, 
and is accounted a procels of the bunc. There 
ariic, at che lower end of the neck, two other pro- 
cclics, which go by the name oi the greater and 
Iefler trochanters. The uppermoſt, or larger pro- 
ceſs, is rough, becaule of the infertion of iome 
muicles into it. The undermott is fomewhat un- 
even, eſpecially toward its root, where the vaſtus 
internus riſes. 

The thigh-bone below its middle becomes 
thicker, its lower end terminating in an ample and 
broad head. This head is formed into two pro- 
ceſſes, between which there is a large ſpace that re- 
ceives a protuberance of the head oi the ieg-bone. 
The outſide of thele two procelics is rough, but 
their inſide ſmooth, being covered with a carti- 
lage for the more caly motion of the joint. From 
them proceed ſome of the muſcles that move the 
leg, and into them are inſerted ſome of thoſe that 
move the thigh. Their ſides are full of {mall 
holes, from whence ariſe the ligaments that 
ilrengthen the patcila, or flifle, 

In the middle, between the two heads, there 
are two Caviiies, the foremoit of which receives 
the protuberation of the ſtifle-bone, being CO- 

3 . vered 
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vered witha griſtle for that purpoſe. 'Fhe other, 
which is deeper, as allo rough and unequal, re- 
ceives the protuberation of the leg-bone. Be- 
hdes thele, there is a cavity on the outſide of the 
outer head, and another on the inſide of the in- 
ner head, through both which the tendons of ſe— 
veral muſcles of the leg delcend. 

Where the lower end of the thigh-bone is join- 
ed to the upper end of the leg-bone, on the fore- 
ſide is placed a {mall bone, ſomewhat round, 
called the patel/a, or ſtifle-pan; it is plain with- 
out, but on its inſide it is a little convex, having 
a ridge which falls between the juncture of the 
two bones; its inſide is covered with a griſtle, 
and its ouſide with the broad tendons of lome of 
thole muſcles that extend the leg, which keep it 
firm in its place, by adhering cloſely to it; This 
bone not only ſtrengthens the articulation of the 
thigh and leg, but alfo ſerves as a pully for the 
tendons of the muſcles which pals over it, and fa- 
cilitate their action by removing their direction 
from the centre of motion. 

The tibia, or leg-bone, to which the thigh-bone 
1s articulated, comes the next to be deſcribed. In 
a horſe it is very different from what it is in men, 
being long and round, and not triangular, as in 
the latter. Its upper part is much broader and 
thicker than its lower, and both receives and is 
received by the thigh-bone, having two cavitics, 
and betwixt them a prominence, which 1s alſo 
covered with a cartilage, as all the other appen= 
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dages to the joints are. Within the cavities of 
this joint, there 1s always to be found an unc- 
tuous or oily matter, which is ſeparated to further 
the motion thereof, by keeping it moiſt and ſhp- 
pery. Its lower head 1s round, and likewiſe 
covered with a grillle, to facilitate the motion of 


the inſtep. 
This bone has ſeveral ſinuſes and appendages, 


as well as the thigh-bone, not only for the paſſage 
of the tendons of ſome muſcles, but alſo to give 
riſe to others which move the foot; and has like- 
wiſe a conſiderable bore, which reaches from the 
upper to the lower appendage, and 1s filled with 
marrow to keep it moiſt, and preſerve it from be- 
coming too brittle. 

The bones'of the hock arc in number the ſame 
with thoſe in the knee, and are diſpoſed in two 
ranks, viz. three in the firſt rank, and four in the 
undermoſt. They are allo articulated with the 
inſtep, as the others are with the ſhank, only that 
they are ſeated in the bending of the joint. Theſe 
bones are of uſe to hinder a horſe from falling 
upon his hams, when he raiſes himſelf upwards, 
and goes upon his haunches; and are alſo like a 
ſpring to that joint, by which he recovers himſelf 
in all actions where the hind-legs are chiefly con- 
cerned. 

The inſtep-bone, to which theſe ſmall bones are 
articulated, is made up of three bones, which ad- 
here fo cloſely together, that they can hardly be 
ſeparated or diſtinguiſhed until the perioſteum is 

very 
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very clean ſcraped off; and are much the ſame as 
thole of the thank, already deſcribed. The paſ- 
terns and coſhn-bone, &c. agreeing in every re- 
ſpect with thoſe of the fore-foot, we ſhall omit 
mentioning them in this place. But before we 
leave this ſubject, it will, no doubt, be expected 
we {ſhould take ſome notice of the hooks, they be- 
ing of a hard ſubſtance, and a very great defence 


to a horle's foot. 
The hoouls of a horſe are thoſe parts which 


anſwer to the nails in human bodies, and are no 
other than a bundle of huſks, which cover and 
ſheath the papillæ pyramidales of the kin on the 
extremities of the feet, which dry, harden, and 
lie cloſe one upon another. They are of a middle 
nature between bones and griltles, that they may 
not ſplinter and break becaule of their hardnels, 
and at the ſame time be able to bear and ſupport 
io great a burthen without much damage; and 
are without ſenſe, that they may endure travelling 
among flones and rough ways. They adhere 
firmly to the parts included within them, aud are 
faltened to the coffin-bone by a ligament that 
proceeds from their root, which 1s in tome mca- 
{ure encompalled with the ſkin. 

Underneath the hooks there are many nerves, 
tendons, and mulcles, which take their courle 
quite to the {ole of the foot. 
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T N L VII. 


Tie Explanation of the Figure of the Skeleton of 
an Horſe. 


Figure III. is the occipital, or noll-bone. 

IV. The lower Jaw. 

V. The upper jaw has twelve bones, excluſive 
of thoſe common to the ſkull. The firſt is 


rꝛygomaticum, the ſecond lachrymale, the 
third is continued with bones of the noſtrils, 
and 1s called by no particular name ; the 


fourth is called os male, the hfth 1s the pro- 
minence of the noſe, with its companion, 
and is joined to the internal proccſs of the 
frontal-bone, &c. &c. 

VI. The os hyordes. The derivation of the 


name is from the Greek letter o, reſembling 


the bone of the tongue. 
VIT. The ancyroides, or blade-bonc. 
VIII. The iternum, or breaſt-bone. 


IX, The os humeri, or ſhoulder-bone. 

X. The cubits, or leg-bones of the fore-part, 
XI. The {mall bones that make the knee. 
XII. The ſplint-bones of the fore-legs. 
XIII. The ſhank-hones of the fore-legs. 


XIV. The 
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XIV. The triangular bones that are ſixed to 
the great paſterns. 

XV. The great and little paſterns of the ſorc- 
legs. 

XVI. The coftin-bones of all the feet. 

XVII. The leventecn ribs. 


XVIII. The os zllum, fo called becauſe the 
gut ilium is under it. 

XIX. The os pubis, or ſhare-bone. 

XX. The thigh-bonc. 

XXI. 'Fhe bones of the hind-legs. 

XXII. The bones that form the knee, and 
hocks of the hind-legs. 

XXIII. The ſplint-bones of the hind-legs. 

XXIV. The {mall bones that are formed 
round the upper end of the great paſ- 


terns. 


XXV. The great paſterns of the hind-legs. 
XXVI. The little paſterns of the hind-legs. 
XXVII. The thigh bone of the hind- 
legs. 
XXVIII. The coxendix. 
A. B. C. D. E. F. G. ſhew the {even vertebræ 
bol the bones of the neck. 
From the letter G. begin 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 18, 13, 1, 15, 10, 17. 18. 


which 


» 7 
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wich are the vertebrae of the thorax and 


0 back. 

| q: And the ſigures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, are the ver- 
"A tebræ of the Joins; and again from 1, 2, 3, 
0 4, 5,6, the fix proceſles of the os ſacrum; 
| and from to 18, are the repreſentations of 
1 the exghteen bones of the rump. 
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EHE 8G NS 0s 
SICKNESS IN HORS8 ES, 
1 


CAUSES TFN 


AN 


EFH Or e 
| by treating of the diſtempers of Horſes, it will 


not be improper to premile their general ſigns 

of ſickneſs. The firſt ſign of illneſs in a horſe is, 
a loathing of food; next to that, a wild haggard 
lock, cold cars, a hot and foamy or clammy 
mouth; the hair on his flanks rough and ſtarting, 
its ends paler than uſual ; hard, black, or greeniſh 
dung; limpid utine, weeping eyes, a heavy 
drooping head, an aptneſs to ſtumble, an un- 
ulval dulneſs and civility other horles, fre- 
quant rifing and lying down in the ſtable, and 
looking towards his flanks, which are doubled; a 
beating of the heart ſenſible to one's hand, be- 
tween 
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tween the left ſhoulder and ſengle; an indif- 
ferency and unconcernednels in what is done to 
him. 

If a horſe after long ſickneſs, urines without 
ſtriding, or extending his yard, and was not uſed 
to do ſo in health, it is a fatal ſign. If the hair 
of his tail or ſkull is eaſily plucked off, it portends 
death. If he never hes down, or ſtarts up imme- 
diately when he docs, it ſpeaks danger; but a 
continued lying in the declenſion of a diſeaſe, is 
a very good ſign. If he turns up the whites of 
his eyes, he is in pain, and will be long ill. 

Theſe general ſigns give us to know that a horſe 
is ſick, but the particular diſcaſe is to be diſcover- 
ed by its peculiar hgns. 

We ſhall now proceed to give a rational ac- 
count of health and ficknels. 

As the health of a horle conſiſts in a due and 
caly motion of the blood, fo a diſcaſe may be 
properly ſaid to be an irregular circulation of the 
blood throughout the whole body, or in ſome part 
only; and thus a creature may be properly term- 
ed dilealed, when its blood flows faſter than 
uſual, or when it moves more heavily and flug- 
giſhly, or when 1t is irregular in its motion, be 
ing ſometimes flow, and lometimes more quick. 
Or, laſtly, when its progreſs is impeded and 
hindered in ſome particular part of the body only, 
as is common in all ſwellings, &c. And there- 
ſore whatever odccaſions an unuſual circulation ot 
the blood in any of the foregoing reipects, may be 
accounted the cauſe of a dliſfcaſe. 

Novy 
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Now the cauſes which bring on diſeaſes being, 
in a manner, infinite, ſince moſt accidents to which 
bodies are expoſed from other bodies, may be the 
occaſion of tome diſtemper; and hikewile ſince 
diſeaſes may proceed from the action of the lame 
body upon itſelf, in a way that is cither voluntary 
or involuntary ; we ſhall theretore forbear all un- 
necellary and unprofitable deviations, and only 
take notice of thoſe cauſes which are moſt appa- 
rent, and the moſt common. 

The ancients being unacquainted with the true 
ftructure and economy of animal bodies, aſcribed 
a great deal to thoſe qualities which they believed 
to be in all bodies procceding from the four ele- 
ments, as alſo to the errors of feeding, exercile, 
reſt, &c. &c. which they called the non-naturals. 
Our farriers have puzzled their readers with a ſort 
of philolophy which neither themſelves under- 
ſlood, nor will ever be of uſe to poſterity. Some 
begin with generation and corruption, and others 
with the formation of animal bodies out of the 
four elements, viz. fire, air, water, and earth; and 
ſubſequent to them to be made up of four hu- 
mours, viz. blood, phlegm, choler, and melan— 
choly ; and accordingly their bodies were of dif- 
ferent temperaments, hot and dry, cold and moiſt, 
as this or that humour was predominant. _ 

We ſhall very readily own, that ſome of theſe 
marks often denote the faults and imperfections 
in horſes, but that they are reducible to ſuch 
temperaments and humours as are aſcribed to 

them, is a were dream, and doubtlefs may have 
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been the death of ſome thouſands of horſes in this 
kingdom, ſince it is but reaſonable to ſuppole that 
molt of the farricrs judge of the inward dif- 
tempers of horſes more from their colour and 
complexion, than from any other ſigns whatlo- 
ever. 

All that can be juſtly oblerved in horſes, as to 
their temperaments, are the two extremes of too 
much fire or too little, the reſt inclining more or 
leſs to the one or the other. When a horſe has 
too much fire, and is therefore untractable and 
unmanageable (if that diſpoſition is not itſelf a 
diſeaſe) it expoles him to a great many accidents, 
which would be needleſs to name; beſides that 
by the continual reſtleſſneſs of his ſpirits, and the 
conſtant hurry of his blood, he muſt therefore 
be ſubject to ſeveral diſtempers, more particularly 
ſevers, and often thoſe of the worſt kind. If, on 
the other hand, a horſe be of a dull ſluggiſh dil- 
poſition, he muſt be expoſed to diſtempers that 
are peculiar to a flow and languid blood; and 
the nearer any horle approaches to either of theſe 
temperaments, he 1s the more obnoxious ts their 
diſtempers. 

Horſes may alſo be faid to be of different tem- 
peraments at different periods of their life; and 


therefore a young horſe being ſull of blood, and * 


his ſolid parts as yet of a looſe texture, muſt be 
more ſubject to diſeaſes than one who has arrived 
at his prime; and thoſe diſeaſes muſt be of a worſe 
conſequence to him, if not carefully attended to. 
And likewile a horſe who is grown old, though 

luck 
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ſuch an one is not ſo apt to be diſeaſed as a young 
horle, yet their diſeaſes more frequently end in 
death, becauſe the blood at that time proves 
languid, and loſes the vigour that is peculiar ta 
youth and the middle age, which muſt needs de- 
prive them of the benefits and aſſiſtances of nature; 


But a horſe in his prime, having then all his parts 
well conformed, and his blood in its beft ſtate, 
neither too luxuriant, nor too much impoveriſhed, 
and likewiſe the quantity of blood being in that 
age nearly adjulted to the capacity of the vellels 
in which it flows, he is therefore neither apt to 
be diſeaſed, nor are his diſeaſes apt to be of long 
continuance. 

But the praQitioner ought careſully to take 
notice, that theſe obſervations concerning tempe= 
raments may, for the moſt part, be very juſt, yet 
it is undemiable that ſome are more robuſt and 
hardy while but colts, than others are at the 
prime of their age; and {ome retain much of 
their vigour, even when they are grown old, and 
as eaſily get over any accidents as horſes that are 
young. It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that ſome 
horſes of a faint waſhy colour, ſometimes prove 
hardy and durable; and therefore, beſides all 
common rules and obſervations, it may be ne- 
ceſſary to the forming a right judgement of the 
temperaments and conſtitutions of horſes, to have 
recourſe to examination and trial. 

After what has been ſaid as to temperaments, 
ie ſhall not trouble the reader with thoſe confuſed 
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and unprofitable ſpeculations about members, 
powers, actions, and operations, and the reſt of 
thoſe they termed naturals, but proceed to the 
non-naturals, which, according to the ancients, 
were reckoned 11x in number, viz. air, meat and 
drink, ſleep and watching, motion and reſt, 
things excreted and retained, and the affections 
or motions of the mind, and were ſuch as hurt by 
neceſſity; ſo that this enumeration is more accu- 
rate, as applied to brute creatures, than to man, 
who has the uſe of his reaſon, and may therefore 
avoid ſeveral of the accidents proceeding from 
them. 

Theſe are ſaid to be profitable or hurtful to all 
creatures; but our buſineſs at this time, 1s only 
to take notice of them 1n the latter ſenſe. Firſt, as 
to air. | 
The air may be many times the cauſe of diſ- 
eaſes; for if that be too much rarified, it hurts the 
blood's circulation, not being of ſufficient force to 
help it through the lungs ; whence its motion be- 
comes ſlow, and perſpiration decreaſes, which 
leaves a load upon the veſſels, and renders the 
blood viſcid and tenacious. The ſame effect allo 
happens from the air being too groſs, for then 
the circulation of the blood is impeded in the 
lungs, by its too great preſſure and weight upon 
them. | 
Food may alſo become hurtſul to horſes, both 
as to its quantity and quality; for if it be muſty 
and raw, corrupt and unclean, it muſt breed 

| | crudities, 
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crudities, and thereby render the chyle viſcid, 


which will of neceſſity retard the motion of the 
blood; and if it be of too hot and ſpirituous a 
nature, it muſt, on the contrary, render the blood 
too thin, and thereby increale its motion too 
much. Immoderate feeding, be the ſood ever fo 
wholeſome, eſpecially when the horle wants ex- 
erciſe, muſt vitiate the blood; for in ſuch a caſe 
there 1s no room given for digeſtion, ſo that a 
quantity of chyle muſt enter into the maſs of 
blood before it has been thoroughly prepared in 
the ſtomach. The ſame effects may be produced 
from exceſſive drinking, elpecially of ſtagnated 
waters, or waters proceeding from ſome ſort of 
minerals, 

Long- continued exerciſe, eſpecially when it is 
too violent, occaſions a too great diſſipation of the 
ſpirits; and il a horle's ſtomach is very full, or if 
he be full of blood, it brings on innumerable di- 
orders, as ſhall be treated of when we come to the 
particular diſcaſes. But the want of proper exer- 
ciſe is equally pernicious, as it hinders digeſtion, 


and occaſions a too great diſtention of all the 


veſſels, which cauſes ſurfeits, and other dil- 
tempers. 
A too quick diſcharge of the dung, before there 
15 a due ſeparation of the chyle from the excre- 
mentitious parts, occaſions ſickneſs; for in ſuch a 
caſe, there is ejected and thrown out the uſeful 
with the uſeleſs, whence mult proceed a refrige- 
ration and weakneſs of the body, by reaton of a 
debilitated circulation of the blood, On the other 
hand, 
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hand, when a horſe is coſtive, and his excrements 
retained too long, a plethora, or over-fullneſs, 
will be apt to enlue. But theſe are rather to be 
accounted diſeaſes than cauſes, eſpecially in brute 
creatures. | 

Immoderate fleep may often be the cauſe of 
fickneſs; becauſe in {leep the external ſenſes are 
weak, the aervous fluid moves ſlowly, the heart is 
feldomer contracted, and the circulation of the 
blood goes on with lefs briſkneſs. Watching pro- 
duces the contrary effects. | 

Beſides the above-reciied cauſes, which are in- 
deed the moſt common and ordinary, there are an 
infinite number of others, which may bring on 
diſeaſes, as has been oblerved; and luch are all 
outward accidents, as falls, bruiſes, wounds, and 
the like; as alſo unrcaſonable evacuations, and 
all improper application of remedics, which 1s 
frequently practiſed among farriers for prevention, 
while horles are in a ſtate of health, 


— m — — — 2 — 
* _ — 


I. 
THE METHOD OF CURING DISEASES INCIDENT 
'TO HORSES, 
Particular regard is to be had to thoſe 
ſymptoms that are the moſt urgent, and 


any way endanger life; and therefore if the ſigns 
diſeover a horie to have an inflammation in the 
lungs, 
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lungs, or pleura, which may be judged of by his 
being ſuddenly ſeized with a difficulty of breath- 
ing, and an inability to continue in one poſture ; 
or if a {welling ſhould ariſe on his throat, which 
might hinder him from getting down his food, or 
render him liable to ſuffocation, ſuch evacuations 
or othcr means as are proper to remove thoſe 
ſymptoms, mult immediately be uled, ſetting 
aſide all other conhderations of ſickneſs. And in 
like manner, if a horſe ſhould be ſeized with 2 
violent hemorrhage of blood, the firlt intention 
muſt be to ſtop it; for the removing of thole not 
only preſerves life, but in iv:ne cales puts an end 
to the diſcaſe. 

If in any diſtemper the indication is taken 
chiefly from crudities lodging in the ſtomach and 
outs, then {ach medicines only as clear thoſe 
pallages are to be adminiſtered, without regard to 
any other; but if this be accompanied with any 
other diteaſe, then all the medicines that are to 
be given in ſuch a caſe, muſt not be levelled at 
the diſeaſes of thoſe parts directly, but at others in 
conjunction with them. 

If the indication is taken from the blood, it is 
then to be conſidered that all its diſorders depend 
upon its circulatory motion being increaſed or di- 
miniſhed ; and all the changes in the texture and 
quality of the blood, as allo in its quantity, are 
attended either with a diminution or increale of 
the blood's velocity; and therefore if the quantity 
of blood is augmented, bleeding and other evacua- 
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tions are neceſſary ; but if the quantity thereof 
be diminiſhed, then reftoratives, reſt, and nouriſh- 
ing food, may be required. And if this laſt pro- 
ceed from any error in the ſtomach, cauſing loſs 
of appctite, in ſuch a caſe thoſe things are to be 
adminiſtered winch create hunger, and help di- 
geſtion. If the texture of the blood be changed, 
as is uſual in a continued courſe of ſickneſs, then 


it may be neceffary, beſides other intentions, to 


adminiſter {uch things as may correct the vitiated 


mals. 
When a diſeaſe proceeds from an increaſe or 


_ diminution of ſome ſecretion, the cure ought, for 


the moſt part, to be performed by ſuch things as 
enlarge the ſecretions that are too ſparing, and 
reſtrain ſuch as are too liberal. And the ſafeſt 
way to reſtrain an augmented ſecretion, is by the 
increaſe of ſome other ſecretion. And indeed 
this method of revulſion has been ſafely practiſed 
among all phyſicians; and if it could be rightly 
underſtood by farriers, it would be of the greateſt 
importance in their practice. 

But here it is to be remarked, that when we 
ſpeak of an augmented ſecretion, we underſtand 
that as a diſeaſe, and not as a remedy; for ſome- 
times a fecretion augmented becomes a cure; and 
in ſuch a calc it is not to be ſtopped immediately, 
but rather ſomewhat aſhſted, when any way im- 
perfect. For inſtance, if a horle be lax, and has 
a ſcouring upon him, when this proceeds from a 
diſorder of the guts only, by a putrefaction of the 

exncremcnts 
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excrements too long detained, it may be very pro- 
per to adminiſter ſome moderate purge, provided 
it be of ſuch a nature as will not too much relax 
the inteſlinal glands. But if its cauſe proceeds 
from an obſtructed tranſpiration, as is very uſual, 
then ſuch things as promote ſweat, and a breath- 
ing through the pores, muſt be likewiſe admi- 
niſtered. The like method is to be oblerved in 
molt other ſecretions, as in ſweat, urine, running 
at the mouth and noſe, which may be often ob- 
{ſerved among horſes in the decline of ſickneſs. 

In the cure of all diſeaſes, nature is the beſt 
guide, and therefore the farrier muſt diligently 
follow her. Whenever ſhe finds herlelt opprelled, 
ſhe endeavours to throw off the load, and tries 
all the neareſt and propereſt ways for her relief; 
and it is for the conſervation of health, or recover- 
ing it when loſt, that ſhe is ſo abundantly furniſh- 
ed with drains and out-lets, for ſuch are moſt or 
all the glands, by which ſecretion is performed; 
but though nature 1s to be carefully oblerved and 
followed in all her motions, and to be aſſiſted 
when her operations are too weak and imperfect, 
or reflrained when too powertul, yet ſhe 1s not 
to be compelled, but mult herſelf be the beginner, 
and very often the finiſher of the work allo. 
Therefore, whenever the practitioner finds her 
own efforts fruitleſs, while ſhe 1s endeavouring 
one time by one ſecretion; and at other times by 
another, to give vent to that which oppreſles her, 
he is not to be over forward in aſſiſting her in her 
reſtrained inclinations, but conclude with himſelf, 
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that the matter 1s not as yet rendered of ſuch a 
due magnitude or ſmallnels, as to be carried along 
the canals, and diicharged by the veſſels which are 
appointed for that purpole; ſo that his buſineſs 
is on:y to help her in ſuch things as will thicken or 
attenuate, &c. as he ſhall ſee occaſion, waiting 
with patience until her more ſenſible operations 
become permanent and laſting, and that ſhe be- 
come free and eaſy in all her exertions ; and this 
change is what phyficians call the cis, or turn of 
a diſtemper. 

But when her operations are too violent and 
powerful, if life is thereby at ſtake, as in the in- 
ſtances before mentioned, by an exceſſive hæmor- 
rhage of blood, or an influx into ſome part, occa- 
ſioning a ſuffocation, or in caſe of an augmented 
ſecretion continuing too long, then the rules 
already laid down muſt be followed. But if 1 
happens, as may be often oblerved in imperfect 
erites, that an haxmorrhage of blood proceeds only 
from a rupture of veſſels that are very ſmall, or 
that the blood, by reaſon of its abated heat, flows 
but moderately ; or if a tumour ariſe, or an abſceſs 
be ſound in any part of the body, by which life is 
not in danger; theſe are not to be prevented, 
but managed in a way that is ſuitable to the na- 


ture of {uch accidents. 
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GENERAL RULES FOR BLEEDING AND PURGING. 


& aorn is no operation more ready, or in- 
deed more uſeful, than bleeding, as nothing 
can, in many caſes, give ſuch immediate relief; 
for by blood-letting, the heat of the blood, and 


conſequently its velocity, proceeding from what- 


ever cauſe, may be thereby abated ; and not only 


its velocity and heat, but allo its viſcidity, whether 
from an acid, or from any other coagulating or 
thickening matter, may in a great meaſure be de- 
ſtroyed; and therefore in all caſes where the blood 
is too much agitated and in motion, or where it is 
too much thickened, blood-letting is required. 
But we ſhall lay down {ome of the particular 
indications which chicfly call for that operation ; 
and in doing thereof, we ſhall not confine any one 
to times and ſeaſons, or particular influences, 


which we find ſo much obſerved in old phyſical 


writers; for according to their doctrine, ſome 


part of the animal body muſt have been diſeaſed 
every month. All the caution, therefore, that is 
to be had in that reſpect, 1s only to avoid it as 
much as poſlible in the extremities of heat and 
cold, excepting when ſome urgent neceſſity re- 
quires it. 

The ſigns that require blood-letting are, firſt, 


on over plenitude, or fulneſs, which may be dif- 
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covered in a horſe, becauſe, ſuch an one will be 
apt to be purſive when he is put to any kind of 
exerciſe, and his ſtomach will ſomewhat abate ; 
in ſuch a caſe, bleeding cools and refreſhes a horſe 
wonderfully. 

Blood-letting is proper in the beginning of 
almoſt all fevers, whether ſimple or complicated; 
that is, whether the fever conſiſts ſimply in an 
augmentation of the blood's motion only, or when 
the blood is, beſides that, vitiated ; but care muſt 
be taken, if the diſtemper takes its origin from the 
want of blood, as very often happens after long 
hemorrhages, or after long ſcouring, or after a 
too plentiful ule of evacuations, or when a horſe 
has been ſome time in a declining condition; in 
ſuch caſes, though ſome indications may per- 
haps require bleeding, yet it is to be uſed 
ſparingly. 

A horſe ought to be bled for all ſwellings and 
impoſtumations, when they happen to be ſituated 
on any part of the body, fo as to endanger a ſuf- 


focation, or any other ill accident; but if there 


be none of thole appearances, and at the ſame 
time have a tendency to ſuppuration, bleeding 
ought not to be performed, becauſe that would 
be manifeſtly to oppoſe nature, who herſelf is 
end-avouring to throw off what is hurtful to her 
in another way; but in ſwellings of the legs, oc- 
caſioned by the greaſe, blood-letting is not only 
ſafe in the beginning, as it may make a revulſion, 
but neceſſary before they are much inflamed, or 


come 
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come to break; becauſe this diſtemper at firſt 
proceeds chiefly from a ſtagnation of the blood in 
the extreme parts, from the ſmallneſs of the 
veſſels, &c. and not from any manifeſt diſorder 
in the blood itſelf. But of this in its proper 
place. 

Bleeding is neceſſary in all violent pain» 
whether it proceeds from an internal or external 
cauſe, as wounds or bruiſes, and 1n caſe of inward 
pains, as from an inflammation of the lungs and 
pleura, or the liver, when they can be diſcovered ; 
and then the operation may be once or twice re- 
peated ; but in pains of the ſtomach and guts, 
proceeding from ſlimy or viſcid matter lodged in 


them, unleſs the farrier could allo be allured 


theſe were accompanied with inflammation of 
thole parts, it is better to furbear it; becauie, in 
ſuch a caſe, if a revulſion be made, the blood may 
be too much diveſted of its ſpirits, and nature 
diſappointed of her deſign of expelling what ihe 
finds hurtful to her. 
Blood-letting is moreover neceſſary in verti- 
goes, and moſt diforders of the head; and in the 
beginning of all colds, by which defluxions are 
apt to fall on the lungs, and rheums into the eyes. 


And here we cannot omit taking notice of an error 


in the Sieur de Solleyſel, who forbids bleeding in 
diſeaſes of the eyes. It is not improbable that 
author may have obſerved ſome ill conſequences 
from this operation, but it has been in ſuch cales 
as proceed from exinanition, that is, when the 
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ſtate of the blood is very low; for then that 
which is carried into the extreme parts very often 
ſtagnates, from the want of a ſufficient force in 
the heart to drive it forward into thoſe parts ; 
and when the ſucceeding fluid has not force 
enough to impel the antecedent blood; fo that if 
a difeaſe happen in the eyes from any fuch cauſe, 
the leſſening the quantity of blood, which is 
already too ſmall, muſt needs occahon fome very 
great diſorder in thole parts, if not abſolute blind- 
nc's. But in all ſuch caſes as proceed from an 
over fullnefs, or from hard riding, which drives 
the blood faſter into the outward parts than can 
be readily returned by the ſmall capillary veins ; 


or if theſe diſorders proceed from the blood be- 


ing too viſcid, by which means it loiters in the 
{mall veſſels of the eyes, blood-lctting muſt then 
do great ſervice, and is often practiſed among 
horſes to very good purpoſe. For the ſame rea- 


ſon it may be uſeful in the farrin, the itch, and all 


diſcaſes of the ſkin, 

There muſt be conſtant care taken of the age, 
ſtrength, and conſtitution of all horſes. A young 
horſe, though he be more ſubject to diſeaſes, as 
has been already obſerved, will, however, much 
looner recover the Joſs of blood than a horſe that 
is tull-aged ; and a full-aged horſe ſooner than an 
old one, becaule all young animals are vigorous 
in their appetite and digeſtion; but yet a full- 
aged, or an old horſe, if either be hardy and 
ſtrong, may overcome all loſſes of this kind, better 

than 


ESS 
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than ſome young horſes who are of a waſhy and 
delicate make. We ſhall now proceed to purging. 

We need not offer to explain what is meant by 
purging, ſince every one knows that it is the di- 
charging of humours and excrements through the 
common paſſage of the belly. The way this ope- 
ration is performed, is with ſuch medicines as by 
their irritation ſtimulate the membranes of the 
guts, whereby their periſtaltic motion is quicken- 
ed, ſo as to ſhake off their contents. But if the 
doſe or potion happens to be large, or if it be 
made of ſuch things as abound much with thoſe 
ſlimulating particles; or, to exprels it after the 
common way, if very ſtrong phyſic be given, it 
not only carries off what is contained in the guts, 
but likewiſe cauſes ſuch frequent and reiterated 
twitches, as derive a more than ordinary quantity 
of blood into thoſe parts, whence is ſeparated and 
diſcharged abundance of ſerum, which is thrown 
off by the common paſllages before mentioned. 
And hence it is evident, that phyſic may be ſo 
ordered as to carry off more or lels of the ſub- 
lance of the blood, according as the doſe is en- 


larged or diminiſhed, or as it abounds more or 


leſs with thoſe purging particles; and conſequently 


that it may be rendered either proſitable or hurt- 


ful, according as it is managed. 

We ſhall not here detain the reader with the 
manner of preparing the body for this operation, 
neither ſhall we lay down rules for rendering this 
or that ſort of humour fit for a dilcharge by me- 


dicines, 
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dicines, which have been ignorantly, but with 
much induſtry, deviſed ; that fort of practice be- 
ing now juſtly exploded as uncertain and ridicu- 
lous, ſince it is very plain that all purging phy- 
fic differs only in the degrees of ftrength, and 
works no otherwiſe on different humours, than as 
it is able to reach only thoſe that are near, or 
ſuch as are more remote from the guts, where its 
principal ſcene of action lies. What particular 
regard is to be had to thoſe things, will be ſuf- 
ficiently ſhewn hereafter. We ſhall therefore 
only in this place lay down ſome general di- 
rections, which, we hope, will be of uſe to all who 
practiſe medicine among horfes. 

Purging may be neceſſary in moſt or all ple- 
thoric caſes, eſpecially after an evacuation has 
been made by blood-letting, and the body ren- 
dered ſomewhat cool and light; for if a horſe be 
purged when his body is very full, it may, unleſs 
the other ſecretions are alſo free, occaſion, during 
the operation, a too great hurry in the blood's 
motion, bred from too great a quantity of blood 
or by deniving too much blood into the inteſtines, 
may occaſion an mflammation of the guts. For 
the ſame reaſon, horſes that are plethoric, or full 
of blood, ought only to have mild purges given 
them. 

Becauſe a horſe can ſeldom or ever diſgorge 
himſelf by vomit, gentle purging may be allowed 
in diforders of the ſtomach, before other things 
are adminiſtered. 


Purging 
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Purging 1s the moſt neceſſary remedy for all 
foulneſs in the guts, for the expulſion of all viſcid 
roapy matter, and in all caſes where a horle is in- 
feſted with worms. 

It is a great relief in coſtiveneſs, eſpecially after 
ſuitable clyſters have been firſt adminiſtered. It 
is alſo uſcful in all ſcouring and looſeneſs of the 
belly, when performed by luch medicines as after- 
wards conſtringe the inteſtinal glands. But in 
this cale many of the tribe of purging medicines 
may be very hurtful, and occahon either a too 
great relaxation of thoſe glands, or an inflamma-— 
tion of the guts, by their too violent and harſh 
opcration. 

In all caſes where there is a groſs habit, with a 
tendency to ſwellings in the limbs, or any other 
part of the body, purging is neceſſary. Allo in 
humid and watery diſcaſes. In diſorders of the 
liver, cauſing the jaundice, and in many of the 
diſeaſes of the eyes it docs manitelt ſervice, by 
the revulſion it makes from thoſe parts, and in 
moſt ailments in the head, where there is no 
fever, but only a ſtagnation of the blood in ſome 
of the ſmall capillary or hair-like arteries. For 


purging, in ſuch caſes, not only drains off part of 


the ſuperabundant matter, but alfo, by putting the 
blood into a brilker motion, cauſes a ſeparation 
of its groſſer parts, ſo that it moves with more 
freedom and caſe in all its canals, and 1s thereby 
brought more readily to the ſecretory offices. 

But in this operation, as well as in bleeding, a 
particular regard ought to be paid to the ſtrength 
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of every horſe, becauſe the irritation that phylic 
makes in the ſtomach and guts, when it is power- 
ful, occaſions ſuch diſorderly agitations in the 
blood and ſpirits, as cauſe violent ſickneſs, at- 
tended with cold damp ſweats, and ſometimes 
with convulfive motions. All this I have feen 
frequently happen to horſes while under this ope- 
ration, and therefore they ought not only at that 
time to be carefully looked after, but their phy- 
ſic ſhould be qualified with ſuch mixtures as will 
prevent it from adhering too cloſely to any part of 
the guts. 

But what relates to this, and all other operations, 
will be performed in the ſequel of this treatiſe, 
where all thoſe general rules ſhall be juſtly and 
methodically applied. 


T 


OF A COUGH AND HUSKINESS IN THE THROATS 
OF HORSES. 


18 diſorders ariſe from a convulſive 

motion of the diaphragm, thorax, and ab- 
domen, owing to an irritation of the larynx. The 
huſki:c!s is an affection of the aſpera arteria, 
cauſed from an infuſion of thin acrid lymph, or 
an abraſion of its internal mucus. But young 
horſes are thus affected, ſomettmes by worms; 
and coughs are. very frequently a primary diicale, 


which 
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which diſorder the whole body by their vio- 
lent obſtinacy. The cauſe alſo of this diſor— 
der may be, ſrom a flux of ſerous humours from 
the outward parts and the extremities of the body 
to the lungs, and is accompanied with feveriſh 
heats and ſhiverings in the evening, from taking 
cold. Bleeding in ſmall quantities, and often, 
ſhould not be neglected; and to promote an equal 
circulation of the blood, and ſend back the ſerous 
humours from the cheſt to the ſubcutaneous 
glands, hot pectoral infuſions will be proper, pre- 
pared of mallows, leaves of hyſſop, ſage, fennel- 
ſeeds, anniſeeds, and cinnamon, Two or three 
quarts of this liquor, given warm, in the courſe of 
the day, with the following remedies, will ſoon 
remove the worlt of coughs in horſes. 


Take linſeed oil and molaſſes, of each ſour 
ounces ; {alt of nitre half an ounce; turme— 
ric and elecampane-root, in powder, of each a 
ſufficient quantity to form a ball, to be given 
morning and evening. 

Or, 

Take balſam of ſulphur aniſated, one ounce ; 
flowers of Benjamin, two drachms ; gum arabic 
1n powder, one ounce and an half; common 
tar, two table-ſpoonfuls; with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of liquorice- poder form a ball, to be given 
night and morning, 

Or, 

Take flowers of ſulphur, four ounces; elecam- 
pane-root in powder, and turmeric, of each 
C 2 one 
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one ounce; Locatelli's balſam, two ounces ; 

myrrh, one ounce; oil of anniſeeds, half an 

ounce; molaſſes, a ſuſhcient quantity to form 

two balls; to be given night and morning. 
Or, 

Take aſſa-fœtida and gum-ammoniacum, of each 
one ounce; ſquills in powder, three drachms ; 
Socotrine aloes three drachms ; oil of annifeeds, 
enough to make a ball for night and morning. 

Or, | 

Take oak-bark in fine powder, half an ounce ; 
liquoricejuice, three drachms ; myrrh, in pow- 
der, one ounce ; gum-arabic, two ounces ; oil 
cf anniſceds, one hundred and twenty drops; 
and with a ſufficient quantity of molaſles, form 
a ball to be given night and morning. 


Or, 


Take olibanum, half an ounce ; Japan-earth, two 


drachms ; Venice-treacle, and ſyrup of poppies, 
two ounces ; balſam of ſulphur aniſated, three 
drachms; with a ſuſhcient quantity of any 
ſyrup, form a ball to be given every morning 
and evening, 

Or, 

Take oil of {weet-almonds, four ounces ; thebaic 
tincture, half an ounce; oil of anniſeeds, one 
hundred and twenty drops; with a ſufficient 
quantity of liquorice-powder, form into a 
mals tor two balls, one for the evening, the 
other for the morning. But if the diſeaſe 
prove very obſtinate, purges may be admini- 

ſtered, 
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tered, for which ſee the Appendix. Beſides 


which, warm maſhes, night and morning, of 
bran and water, with the following cordial 
ſtomach ball, if thought more convenient than 
any of the former. 

Take anniſeeds, cumminſceds, elecampane and 
turmeric, colts - foot, grains of paradiſe, 
fennel-ſeeds, and aniſated balſam of ſulphur, of 
each two ounces; flour of brimſtone, four 
ounces; fenugreek-ſeeds, an ounce and a half. 
Diſſolve four ounces of liquorice-juice in a pint 
of water, and mix in the powders; to which add 
an ounce and a half of oil of anniſeeds; oil 
of almonds and ſimple ſyrup, of each half a 
pound; and with as much wheat flour as is 
{ufficicnt, make the whole into a mals, or ſtiff 
paſte, which keep in a bladder for uſe. For a 
violent cough, or in order to ſtrengthen or 
fatten your horle, give him an ounce and a 
half of this medicine every morning and even- 
ng, till he recovers ; particularly, after hard 
exerciſe, he may have a ball as ſoon as he is 
well rubbed down, very dry, and his cloth 
girthed on him, with which, each time may be 
given a warm maſh of bran and water, and in 
it, half an ounce of purified nitre may be 
mixed, 
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OF COLDS AND FEVERS. + 


T would be the moſt unneceſary and labo- 
1 rious taſk imaginable, to deſcribe the num- 
ber of different fevers. We therefore upon a 
certainty can ſay, that fevers overtake the animal 
from ſevere colds, a ſudden Rtoppage of perſpira- 
tion, and often from cxcels of exerciſe. But the 
general cauſe is tron: the neglect of the ſervant in 
not rubbing him dry after ſweating, letting him 
ſtand in ſome cold place, inſtead of putting him 
in a warm ſtable, and girthing on us cloth. 
Therefore, from ſuch idleneſs or neglect a violent 
cold enſues, the cutaneous paſſages are obſtructed, 
a ſtagnation of the peripirable matter rakes place, 
the horſe grows languid, and falls off his food, his 
ears grow cold, the body coſtive, and ſometimes 
a ſuppreſſion of urine takes place, and angn- 
creaſed circulation of the blood, attended with 
violent inflammation, wiuch caules or occaſions a 
ſpaſmodic affectien of the whole nervous ſyſtem. 
The - beaſt is then affected with difficult reſpira- 
tion, chillineſs, ſhivering, or intenſe cold, leſs or 
more, longer or {horter, external or internal, ac- 
cording to the variety of cauſes. 

When the increaied accumulation of the vital 
heat overcomes the elaſticity of the muſcular fibre, 
and retains the heart in its diaſtole ; or when the 


fluds 
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fluids are deſtroyed by the force of the ſolids; 


hence ariſe inflammations, ſuppurations, gan- 
grenes in the vital viſcera, and aphthous ulcers in 
the prime vie, which, in fevers, is the common 
caule of deaih, both in man and horſe. 

The practice to remove theſe dilorders, is to 
keep the animal moderately cool, give him plenti- 
fully of warm water and bran, as it is impoſſible 
he can drink too much. In each gallon of warm. 
water, you may mix half an ounce of ſweet ſpirit 
of nitre; and when nature verges towards a ſecre- 
tion, diaphoretics become neceſſary to help on 
coction and a criſis. If nature be very languid, 
cardiacs, aromatics, and volatiles, ſhould be ad- 
miniſtered. When the fever is lowered, ſalts and 
acids may be allowed, and {mall portions of oats, 
but often repeated. If a horſe has ſtrength, bleed 
him firſt, then give him puri ſied nitre, one ounce ; 
ſal ammoniac, half an ounce; camphor, three 
drachms; make them into a ball for one doſe, 
with molaſſes and flour, and repeat it night and 
morning. 

Theſe balls will allay thirſt, promote the 
ſecretions, and attenuate and thin the ſizy blood. 
But to give then in ſuch large quantitics, and ſo 
often in the day, as directed by ſome authors, 
would naturally and certainly break the craſis of 
the blood into an undue proportion of ſerum, 
and, in tine, terminate in a droply, 

In order to promote perſpiration, make the 
following powders into a ball, and adminiſter one 
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of them every four or ſix hours, keeping the horſe 
well clothed, and giving him plentifully of warm 
water and bran. 

Take tartar emetic, levigated, twenty grains; 
ſmake-root in powder, two drachms and a half; 
compound contrayerva-powder, half an ounce 
grains of Paradiſe in powder, ten drachms; with 
a ſufficient quantity of molaſſes make a ball for 
one doſe. 

Ihe nitre ball is likewiſe to be continued 
night and morning, as before directed. 

And every ſecond day, twice or thrice only, 

give the following cooling purge, which will only 
keep the body gently ſoluble; fal polychreſt, 
three ounces; diuretic falt, one ounce and 
a half; jalap in powder, four drachms ; buck- 
1. thorn- ſyrup, four ounces; powdered ginger one 
4 ounce; to be mixed in a pint of thin warm 
gruel. 
If the horle has a cough, and it does not imme- 
diately give way to this treatment, bleed him often 
in ſmall quantities, which will lower the inflam- 
mation of the lungs. 

After the fever is entirely removed, and the 
creature appears to be relaxed, or the digeſtive fa- 
culties debilitated, adminiſter every morning and 
evening, as under. 

Take ſound oak-bark, galangal-root, Winter's- 
bark, and ſnake-root, all in powder, of each an 
ounce ; grains of Paradiſe, one ounce and a half, 
and with a ſufficient quantity of molaſſes, make 
| two balls. After giving this two or three days 
F following, 
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following, then the above quantity, divided into 
two doles, will be ſuſſicient for cach day, till the 
horle recovers. 

Theſe methods, if properly contrived, will do 
in all fevers, as well as in cvery kind of cold what- 
ever. We could furniſh the reader with a num- 
ber of ſheets upon fevers, but it would amount to 
nothing more than what we have written here, 
which is within the bounds of reaſon, and war- 
rantable practice; 


SEC; 


OF THE CEPHALALGIA, OR PAIN IN THE 
HEAD, | 


HE cauſe of pain in the head, is from acrid 
| particles of blood and lymph, which velli- 
cate or diſtend the membranes, or nervous 
ftibrille; but very often from over exerciſe, ple- 
thora, coſtiveneſs, &c. | 
The ſigns of this diſeaſe are, a hanging down of 
the ears, dimneſs, or heavinels of the eyes, which 


are moſt commonly very watery. Sometimes a 


pain in the ball of the eye will cauſe the diſorder, 
and often from a diſtraction of the fibres of ſome 
blood-veſſels in the brain, or membranes thereof, 
occaſioned by ſome of the ſmalleſt particles of the 
ſerum being ſtruck into the pores, or interſtices of 
the ſaid vellels, by the frequent occurſions of the 

blood. | 
5 D d The 
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The dropping of his urine, ſwoln eyes, with a 
fever, together with puſhing his head againſt the 
manger or ſtall, are true ſymptoms of the horſe 
being in great pain in his head, 

As we have already mentioned in this Section, 
the cauſes of the head-ach may be all ſuch things 
as are able to diſtract the parts, nerves, and 
membranes, from one another; but there is no- 
thing in the compaſs of nature, which cannot do 
that, with whatſoever properties or figures it is 
endued; for ſince ſomewhat may always be ap- 
plied or added to another body, fuch a body may 
increaſe into a bulk, too big to flow through a 
canal of a given diameter, and which will there- 
fore require more room. Wherefore, whilſt the 
fides of the canal are thruſt outward beyond what 
they are uſed to be, that is, the parts compoling 
thoſe ſides, before contiguous, being looſened and 
moved away from one another ; if that body 
{trikes into thoſe ſides with a briſk impetus, and 
that impetus is conftantly renewed, the ſolution 
will be conſiderable, or the niſus towards a ſolu- 
tion violent, or there will ariſe pain. Wherefore 
the conſtituent parts of fluids being ſufficiently 
augmented in dimenſion, and propelled with a 
_ continually-repcated impetus againſt any canal of 
the body, may occaſion that conſiderable ſolution, 
in which conſiſts the origin of pain. For it all 
comes to the ſame, whether ſome parts are added 
to a body, or the parts of that body are, by any 
cauſe whatever, ſeparated to ſo great an interval 
towards the ſides of a canal, as to conſtitute a di- 

| menſion 
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menſion equal to that which aroſe from the ad- 
dition of a new part ; for both ways the bulk may 
ſo increaſe, that the natural capacity of the canal 
is not big enough to contain it, without ſome 
violent dilatation; and by means of a ſtrong and 
frequently-repeated contraction of the heart, a 
diſtraction of the fibres conſtituting their coats, 
and conſequently pain muſt follow. | 
After this diſcourſe, we are to lay down methods 
to cure the pain of the head, which is to bleed the 
animal very plentifully, if he has ſtrength to bear 
it; for after this operation, the impetus and 
niſus of the parts of blood, will be much leſſened 
againſt that body which it ſtrikes, whether it be 
grols or minute, or whether 1t forces againſt the 
ſides of the pores in their coats. After bleeding. 


two or three rowels will prove moſt ſalutary in 
this diſorder. 


Two or three quarts of the ſudorihc decoction, 
made very ſtrong of lignum-vite, may be given 
warm with a horn, with hot maſhes of bran 
and water, three times every day ; and at night, 
the laſt thing before the maſh, the following 
alterative ball muſt not be negleQed till cured : 
Barbadoes aloes, and gum guaiacum in powder, 


of each one drachm and a half; ſalt of worm- 


wood, one ounce; ſal polychreſt, half an 
ounce; with wheat flour and molaſſes a ſufficient 
quantity, make a ball for one doſe. After 


this ball, once in the courſe of the day, mixed 
Dd 2 in 
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drive back the nervous fluid towards the brain. 
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in the guaiacum, or lignum-vitæ decoction, 
give as follow: 


Take tincture of caſtor, two ounces; aromatic 
ſpirit, one ounce; Venice treacle, one ounce 
and a half; mix them in a pint of the warm 
decoction, 


8 M & :$5- F445 


OF THE APOPLEXY ; COMMONLY CALLED 
THE STAGGERS. 


4 | IHE word apoplexy, is from the Greck 

anom).ioow, percutio, to ſtrike; becaule a 
creature is often ſuddenly ſtruck motionleſs. It 
1s a ſudden deprivation of all internal and exter- 
nal ſenſation, and of all motion, unleſs the heart 
and thorax. For the underſtanding of which, it 
is neceſſary to premiſe, firſt, that if by any means 
a nerve is tied and compreſſed, the part to which 
that nerve is directed, loſes its ſenſe and motion. 
Secondly, that if any nerve is cut, there diſlils out 
a liquor. Thirdly, that motion is performed by 
realon the nervous fluid is impelled, by the force 
of the arterial blood, through the nerves into the 
muſcular fibres. And laſtly, that ſenſation is from 
hence, viz. that objefts compreſs or ſtrike upon 
the extremities of the nerves by their motion, and 


The 
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The ſtaggers is a ſudden abolition of the exter- 
nal and internal ſenſes, and of all voluntary 
motion. | 

There are four kinds of this diſorder ; the moſt 
ſavourable of them are when the beaſt breathes dur- 
ing the paroxyſm, very little different from what he 
did when well. The next is when the reſpiration 
is intermitting, anhelous, and inordinate. Ano- 
ther, when the animal cannot breathe without 
great pain and difficulty, and when reſpiration 
for ſome time totally ceaſes. The cauſe of which 
is the efflux of the nervous influence into the 
cellular coats of the organs of lenſe being im- 
peded. 

The ancient practitioners in medicine were 
well acquainted with this diſeaſe, from the deri- 
vation of its name Apoplexia, from apopleſſo, to 
ſtrike. It may ſometimes be occaſioned from a 
plethora, and too great an accumulation of blood 
in the ventricles of the brain; but more fre- 
quently it proceeds from a deficiency thereof, and 
a redundance of viicid ſerum. After bleeding, 
give as follow: | 


Take pill cochia, one ounce and a half; oil of 
amber, half an ounce ; cinnabar of antimony, 
levigated, ten drachms; valerian-root, in pow- 
der, two ounces; galangal-root, an ounce and 
a quarter ; long pepper, half an ounce ; jalap, 
half an ounce; with a ſufficient quantity of 
buckthorn ſyrup, make paſte for two doſes; 
half of it every evening, and the other half 

every 
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every morning, for three days following, with 
warm maſhes of bran and water. No cold 
water till your horle recovers, 


I 20-7 IF 
OF APALSY., 


HIS diforder is a privation of motion, or 
* ſenſe of feeling, or both, proceeding from 
ſome cauſe below the cerebellum, in all or ſome 
of the parts receiving nerves from the medulla 
oblongata, below the cerebellum, joined with a 
coldneſs, ſoftneſs, flaccidity, and, at laſt, waſting 
of thole parts. 

Heace it appears that the brain, or cerebellum, 
is not affected by a palſy; and therefore the in- 
ternal ſenſes, and the motion of the heart and 
thorax, or the pulſe and reſpiration, are not ne- 


ceſſarily interrupted or deſtroyed. But if the 


cerebrum, or cerebellum, were affected, the inter- 
nal ſenſes would, lightly at leaſt, be diſturbed; 
and it might be poſſible for a ſlight apopicxy to 
follow upon a palſy. 

When this privation happens to the human 
ſpecies, and is in all the parts below the head, 
thorax and heart excepted, it is called a para- 
plegia; if on one ſide only, it is an hemiplegia; ifonly 


in ſome other parts, it is called a particular para- 


. 
Thus 
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Thus we are certain that a palſy is very 
ſimilar to an apoplexy, which not being ful-. 
ficiently attended to by ſome authors, they have 
very erroneoully diſtinguiſhed hemiplegia and a 
paraplegia, from a pally. 

A palſy without motion, is cauſed from a too 
great humidity ſtretching the fibres in length, 
whether ſuch humidity is internal, or communi- 
cated to the blood; or external, and collected 
upon any particular muſcle. From colds, falls, 
bruiſes, external compreſſion of tumours, &c. may 
ariſe a pally. In beginning the cure, we recom- 


mend an opening clyſter, before you adminiſter 
purging remedies. 


Take of hiera-picra, three ounces and a half; 
aloes, one ounce ; oil of amber and rue, of each 
one ounce and 2 half; caſtor oil, four ounces. 
Boil down two handfuls of roſcmary in two 
quarts of water to one quart, then mix the 
above ingredients, and inject them warm every 
evening; and every other morning give the 
following purging ball for twice or thrice, 


Take of jalap in powder, and gum guaiacum, of 
cach two ounces; oil of amber, one ounce ; 
oil of roſemary, two ounces; aromatic ſpirit, 


one ounce and a haif; ſyrup of buckthorn, 
and wheat flour, a ſufficient quantity to form 


a mais; divide it into two balls, to be given 
in the evening immadiately after the clyſter 


has 
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has operated. This practice every day for three 

or four times, more or lets as you find the 

horſe has ſtrength to bear it, will prove ex- 
treinely ſalutary; together with the following 
ſimulating liniment: 

Take oil of turpentine, and oil of vitriol, of each 
fix ounces ; mix them gradually together in a 
pint of train oil, with four ounces of unrecti- 
fied oil of amber, for ule. Particular care mult 
be taken in mixing this embrocation, or it may 
take fire. 

The parts affected, are to be exceedingly wel 
rubbed with ſome of the above preparation, very 
often in the day, particularly the back, loins, 
joints, &c. The night you do not adminiſter 
the purge nor clyſter, you may give the follow- 
ing ball : | 
Take of the ſaponaccous pill, one ounce ; aſſa- 

ſœtida, one ounce and a half; oil of amber, 
rectified, half an ounce; and gum guaiacum, 
one ounce and a half; with any ſyrup make 
them into one ball. This method of practice 
will remove the ſpaſms upon the mulcles, and 
prevent a locked jaw. 
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OF AN OPHTHALMY, OR AN INFLAMMATION 


OF THE TUNICA ADNATA OF THE EYE. 
"on difordcr is accompanied with heat, 
pain, rednels, and a ſtagnation of blood 
in the capillary arteries. 


15 
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It is to be well obſerved by every practitioner, 
that they are not to miſtake the internal ophthalmy 
for the external; the external we have de- 
ſcribed. 

The internal is an inflammation of the retina, 
which has not been deicribed by many authors, 
nor have any of thole who have handed down the 
rules of practice, delivered the figns by which this 
is to be known in the human ſpecies, and we are 
lorry to ſay it cannot be come at in horſes, be- 
caule the ſigns are, belides inflammations, &c. 
the alilicted imagines he fees moats floating be- 
fore his fight, with a kind of obſcure duſt, or 
uncertain appearances of objects flying about 
him; but theſe cannot be diſcovered in any dumb 
creature, However, immediately that you per- 
ceive the animal's eyes affected, bleed him two or 
three times following, according to his ſtrength, 
which may be done with the greateſt ſafety. 

Aſter bleeding plentifully, it will be neceſſary 
to have recourle to purging, whether the diſcaſe 
be external or internal. 

To conquer this diſorder, we muſt make uſe of 
mercurial purges, and that ſeveral times, only 
taking care not to diveſt the horſe of too much of 
his ſtrength, letting him recover one doſe of 
phy ic before you give him another. 


Take jalap in powder, one ounce and a half; aloes, 
halt a quarter of an ounce ; mercurius dulcis, two 
draciuns ; oil of anniſ{eeds, half an ounce ; mix 
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them together, and with a ſufficient quantity of 
wheat flour and buckthorn ſyrup, make a ball, 
to be given every fourth day, for three or four 
times. If the horle is weak, give it only once 
a week. 


* 


Take care that he has warm maſhes during the 
operation of the phy ſic; and no cold water on 
thoſe days, on any account whatever. A few 
drops of thebaic tincture dropped or ſyringed 
into each eye, night and morning, 1s preferable to 
all other external applications whatever, There 
are many other diſorders of the eyes to which 
horſes are liable, and on which authors have written 
long details, as upon the epiphora, the pin and 
web, each of which is to be treated as this ſection. 


OF THE CUTTA SERENA, 


THIS is a blindneſs which gives no ſigns of 
diſorder in the exterior parts of the eye, which 
takes place from an obſtruction, a diſtempered 
blood, &c. To be treated nearly the ſame as the 
former, excepting the mercurials ſhould be given 
every other evening alone, the quantity of half 
an ounce for a week or more, then purge him, as 
preſcribed in the laſt chapter. But we muſt beg 


leave to add, that a cure is ſeldom obtained in 


this diſorder, cither in man or horſe. 


OF 
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OF A SUFFUSION, OR CATARACT. 


THIS diſorder is cauſed from a thick concre- 
tion of carpuſcles, mixing with the aqueous hu- 
mour of the eye, by degrees taking away the 
light. 

There is one inſeparable ſign of a cataract be- 
ing diſcernable, which is a diſorder of the hu- 
mours of the eye, whereby the pupilla that ought 
to appear tranſparent and black, looks opake, and 
of ſome other colour, as inclining to white, grey, 
brown, blue, &c. by which viſion is variouſly im- 
peded, or totally deſtroyed. The only certain 
cure for cataracts, is to perform the operation 
called couching. But this cannot be performed 
by any but an expert ſurgeon, who underſtands 
the anatomical part of the eye, and who has been 
well uſed to the practice. Therefore an explana- 
lion of the operation here, would be uſelels. 


. . 


OF A PERIPNEUMONY; OR BEGINNING CON- 
SUMPTION, 


HIS diſeaſe among horſes, very often takes 

its riſe from their drinking cold water when 
over hot; or the ſuppreſſion of ſome evacuation 
from their heels, drying up the greaſe too quickly, 
Eesz or 
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or the like. Sometimes it ariſes from a peccant 
acid in the blood, from whence the blood becomes 
coagulated, and the membrancs are vellicated to 
throw off an offending acid. 

The cauſes of theſe inflammations, are to be 
expected from a very cold air, cold water, erup- 
tions driven to the ſtomach, the ſudden itopping 
of a ſevere purging, a ſouthern atmoſphere, and 
rainy ſeaſons; for then the air is lighter, and 
preſſes the blood lels forcibly out of the capillary 
arteries of the lungs towards the left ventricle of 
the heart; with a leſs impetus allo it ruſhes into 
the jaws; and the ſmall arteries there diſperſed, 
being too much dilated by means of the ſmall re- 
ſiſtance which the weak preſſure of the air occa- 
ſions, theſe are the reaſons why the blood flag- 
nates, and moves more heavily in its circuit. 

Hence ariſes a violent inflammation of the 
lungs. The parts affected are the pulmonic or 
bronchial arteries, or the lateral lymphatics; the 
blood being either obſtructed in the former, or 
propelled into the latter. Thele inflammations 
of the lungs too olten terminate in a dangerous 
conſumption, which, if not ſpeedily remedicd, 
the death of the horſe muſl inevitably be the con- 
ſequence. In theſe caſes you muſt not be too 
buſy with the lancet; we adviſe no blood to be 
drawn on any account. The method of practice 
here laid down, we flatter ourſelves, will be found 
more ulcful than any yet offered by other authors, 

iſtrictly adhered to. TS 
\ 'Take 
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Take pectoral oxymel, two pounds; purifed 
nitre, an ounce; barley-water, one gallon; mix 
them well together warm, and gives horie a 
Pint of it three or four tunes ever? . 

Or, 

Take clecampane-root and Florentine orris, of 
each three ounces, in groſs powdec”; boil them 
in twelve pints of water to eight pints; then 
ſtrain it, and add gum ammoniac, four Ounces, 
diſſolved in a pint and a quarter of good vinegar; 
honey, two pounds; Ruſſia caſtor, gentian-root, 
and ſavin in powder, of each ond drachm and a 
half, boil them up, and ſkin: off the froth and 
ſtrain it. Every morning, noon, and night, 
give the horſe a pint of it either blood-warm or 
cold, as it is immaterial whecher warm or not. 


TH:ts will incide tough phlegm, open the ob- 
ſtruction of the bronchia of the lungs, and may be 
much depended on in fhortnefs of breath and 
wheezing<; and if properly applied, may put a | 
flop to the difcale commonly called broken-wind 
in horles, if taken in time. 


— - — 
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OF ASTHMAS, OR BROK EN-WIND AND CONSUMP- 
"LIONS. 

HE diforder commonly called broken-wind 

| in horles, is an aſthma; a difficulty of 

breathing Ly lome fault in the lungs, and is a very 


difficult 
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difficult and laborious reſpiration, it may be owing 
to the compreſſion, coarctation, or obſtruction, of 
the pulmonary vellels. 

But if the horle has a continual difficulty of 
breathing, it is from a compreſſion of the veins, 
bronchial veſſels, pulmonary viſiculæ or nerves; 
it ſometimes is occaſioned from a collection of wa- 
ter in the animal's ſtomach, or from an abſcels, 
tubercles, polypus in the blood-veſſels, adhefion of 
the lungs to the pleura, or tumours and inflamma- 
tions in the Romach, ſpalmodic conſtriction, coarc- 
tation, or irritation of the organs of reſpiration. 
If this diſorder is occaſioned from the horle being 
plethoric, bleeding and purging with gentle exer- 


ciſe will remove it, if taken in hand in the early 


part of the diſeaſe, but if from other cauſes, it muſt 
be treated as hereafter directed; and it it docs not 
give way in a ſhort time to the preſcriptions here 
laid down, it generally ens in confumpiuon or 
droply. But before the animal falls into a con- 
firmed flate'of this diſeaſe, you will obſerve he 
will for ſome time be violently afflicted with a very 
obſlinate, dry, huſky cough, without the leaſt 
ſigns of ſickneſs or loſs of appetite, but much diſ- 
poſed to foul f-cding, and drinking more water than 
ordinary. After bleeding the horſe give him the 


following purge: | * 


Take jalap and Barbadoes aloes, in fine powder, 
of each half an ounce ; mercurius dulcis, three 
drachms ; ſaffron, two drachms; oil of anniſecds, 


half 
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half an ounce; and with a little wheat flour 
and a ſufficient quantity of buckthorn ſyrup, 
form a ball, to be given immediately after bleed- 
ing, and be particular m working off this purge 
with warm bran and wat.r; nocold water to be 
given the day the animal takes the phy ſic. 
This purge may be adminiſtered two or three 
times in the courſe of a month. The days he 
does not take the purging medicine give him as 
follow : 
Take aſſa-fœtida and gum-ammoniac, of each 
three ounces; ſquills, ſix ounces ; aloes, two 
ounces; cinnabar of antimony, half a pound; 
pill ſtyrace, two ounces; gum-arabic in pow- 
der, four ounces ; with a ſuſhcient quantity of 
honey make it into a paſte, and give the horſe 
the ſize of a pullet's egg every evening and 
morning. 

Or, 
Take flowers of ſulphur, one pound; Locatelli's 
balſam, four ounces; flowers of coltsfoot, hore- 
hound, and ſaſſafras in powder, of each three 
ounces ; bay-bernes, two ounces and a half; oil 
of anniſeeds, one ounce and a half; with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of molaſſes or honey make it 
into a maſs, and give the horſe two ounces of 
it morning, noon, and night. 


Or, 


Take eight heads of garlic, cut up ſmall and 
{tamped in a mortar ; ballam of ſulphur ani- 
lated, 
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ſated, an ounce; grains of Paradiſe, cummin 
and fenugreek-ſceds, of each four ounces ; 
with a ſufhctent quantity of liquorice-powder 
and honey, make 1t into a ſtiff paſte. 'Two 
ounces is a doſe morning and evening. 


But, after all, if a conſumption takes place, or 
indeed if it does not, and the diſorder proves 
ſtubborn to be removed, you may adminiſter the 
drink made of Ruſſia caſtor, gentian root, &c. as 
ordered in the ſection tor the cure of the Perip- 
neumony, marked thus , page 213. 

Every time you feed the horle, you may add to 
his corn an equal quantity of linſeed, fenugreek- 
feeds, annis, fennel, and carraways, about hall an 
ounce of each mixed together. Notwithſlanding 
theſe helps, if the horſe grows poor and emaciated, 
his eyes appear hollow, his ſpirits low, and given 
to ſweat much on little exerciſe, a continual 
hollow cough, rattles in the throat, and looks 
ghaſtly, you had need give up every hope of 
laving him to do you any future ſervice, becaule 
the expence will be much more than the profit 


you may ever expect, when the diicaſe is out of 


the reach of medicine. 

In the beginning of this diſorder every re- 
medy preſcribed in colds is exceedingly uleful, 
and ſometimes lcalded barley with his bran in- 
Lead of oats; and the leſs hay ke is allowed in 
theic diſorders of the lungs the better. 
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OF THE GLANDERS, AND CONSUMPTIONS OF THE 
LUNGS. 


\ S the glanders appear to be an affection of 


the glands of the throat, whether from 


catching cold; unwholeſome food (which renders 


the blood poor and viſcid) or from the bad con- 
ſtitution of the air producing ſuch diſorders ; 
from either of theſe cauſes, the horſe muſt be ma- 
naged in much the ſame way: but the buſinels is 
to take the diſtemper in its firſt ſtage, and nip is 
in the bud: for, alter the matter or running has 
acquired a malignant and corrohve quality, 
whereby the ſolt ſpongy bones in the noſe are 
become carious or rotten (which may be known 
from the ill colour, ſmell, &c.) when this is the 
caſe, it is paſt remedy, or at leaſt the remedy 1s 
worle than the diſeaſe. | 

In the firſt place, the horſe is to be kept very 
warm, and fed with clean good food; as ſweet, 
well-ſhaked hay, oats ground, and ſome of the 
rougher ſeeds taken out; maſhes, and the like, 
with a continued ule of warm water and oatmeal, 
for ſome time; and of the latter, oatmeal, be 
nut too ſparing ; for the glanders are occaſioned 
oftentimes through poverty and lowneſs of fleſh. 
Therefore, as diſeaſes are cured by their con- 
traries, what affords good wholeſome nouriſh- 


ment, and adds ſpirits to the blood, muſt undoubt- 


edly be of ſervice in this caſe. 
6 F f decondly, 
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Secondly, bleeding is proper in the beginning 
of the diſtemper, that is, before the humours 
have too far affected the glands or kernels about 
the upper part of the windpipe ; though indeed 
many horſes are affected with ſwellings of the 
glands of the throat while they are at graſs, eſpe- 
cially in winter, which continue long upon them 
before we fee them, or any proper care is taken 
inſomuch that they indurate or harden, and would 
turn ont hike a boiled potatoc ; and when thus 
hardened, they are unfit to perform ſecretion. 
But here it may not be amils to ſhew the reader 
the form or ſtructure of a gland, and then he may 
be the better qualified to judge of glandulous 
diſorders, which are really very numerous; and 
it is great pity more pains are not taken to ſet 
their doctrine in a true light; though of late 
years we are better acquainted with their ſtruc= 
ture and mechaniſm. 


The ancients bclieved the glands were as ſo 
many ciſterns, which contained certain liquors, 
by which the blood being ſermented, threw off 
the humours refined by the excretory or dil- 
charging dudts or pipes; but as theſe ferments 
muſt neceſſarily mix with the blood, ſo they muſt 
be exhauſted, and carried off by the blood into 
the veins, and becaule all the liquors in the body 
are feparatcd from the blood, there muſt be ano- 
ther ferment to ſeparate more: but this ſecond 
fermemut is as liable to the lame fate as the firſt ; 
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and thercfore there muſt be an infinite ſeries of 
ferments in the body ; which is abſurd to ima- 
gine. | 

If it ſhould be objected that the ferments are 
not carried off with the blood, they muſt be flop- 
ped by the ſtructure of the glands ; but then there 
will be a ſecretion without a ferment, which is 
now the common opinion. 

Some think the glands are tubes, whoſe orifices, 
differing in figure, admit only bodies of ſimilar 
figures to pals through them; but this (though a 
plauſible conjecture) is demonſtrably falſe ; for 
beſides that, liquors are ſuſceptible of all figures, 
and that bodies of any figure, and a leſſer diame- 
ter than that of the gland, will paſs through ; and 
that even a body of a ſimilar figure, and equal dia- 
meter with that of the orifice of the glands, may 
be preſented innumerable ways, and not be able 
to paſs through, whil!t there is only one way it 
can pals. 

All the veſſels in an animal body are coni- 
cal or cylindrical, and conſequently there is no 
difference in the figure of their orifices ; for the 
preſſure of a fluid being always perpendicular 
upon the ſides of the vellel that contains it, and 
equal at equal heights of the fluid, if the hdes are 
Loft and yielding, they muſt be equally diſtended 
or ſtretched out, that is to ſay, a ſection perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the veſſel muſt be a circle, 
and conſequently the veſſel muſt be either cylin- 


drical or conical; and this is agreeable to the ac- 
| Fia | counts 
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i counts of the niceſt anatomiſts, who tell us that a 
18 gland is nothing elſe but a convolution (or wind- 
F ing together in a bundle) of ſmall arteries, whoſe 
ö laſt branches are cylindrical, or, which 1s the ſame 
thing, part of an infinite cone, A gland there- 
b fore being long, nothing elſe but the branch of an 
4 artery, whoſe fartheſt extremity becomes the ex- 
11 cretory duct or diſcha ging pipe of the gland, it is 
. next to be known how ſuch a ſtructure can ſepa- 
18 rate from the blood only ſome of its parts, and 
| * how different glanda may ſeparate different parts 
| of the blood. 
i / If ſuch a fluid then is to be drawn off, as con- 
Ws ; ſiſts of the ſmalleſt particles of the blood, let that 
„ orifice of the glands, which is inſerted into the ar- 
6 tery of which it is a branch, be ſo ſmall as to ad- 
0 mit only the ſmalleſt particles of the blood, then 
" theſe, and theſe only, will enter this gland, and ; 
| the fluid, which paſſes out of this other extremity 
n of the tube, or the excretory duct, muſt be ſuch as 
| | is required. 8 
If the particles of the blood, which are of the 
next ſize or magnitude, are required to be ſepara- 
ted, let the orifice of the glands be ſo large as to 
receive thoſe ſecond particles, but ſmall enough to 
exclude ail larger particles; then theſe ſecond 
particles, together with the firſt or ſmalleſt, will 
enter the gland; but becaule the liquor to be ſe- 
cerned, or ſeparated, is to conſiſtonly of the ſecond 
ſort of particles, that 1s, the ſecond fort of parti- 
cles only are to flow out at the extremity of the 
tube or excretory duct; therefore we are to ſup- 
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poſe that this gland (which is only the branch of 


an artery, and differs in nothing from a common 
artery, but in the narrowneſs of its channel) has 
branches which are wide enough to receive the 
ſmalleſt particles only, and carry them off into the 
veins; ſo that as both forts of particles will paſs 
off through its branches, and a fluid, conſiſting 
chiefly of the ferond ſort of particles, will arrive at 
the excretory duct or extremity of the convoluted 
tube. 

Thus the number of branches may be fo great, 
as to draw off moſt of the ſmalleſt particles before 
the ſecond ſort of particles arrive at the excretory 
duct; ſo that the liquor to be fecerned or ſeparated 
may conſiſt of both thele forts of particles mixed 
together in any proportion, according to the num- 
ber of branches. 

If a fluid conſiſting of a third ſort of particles 
larger than any of the former, is to be ſecerned, 
the orifice of the gland muſt be juſt large enough 
toa it ſuch particles, and none bigger; and the 
branches of the gland muſt be ſmall enough to 
exclude the largeſt particles, and big enough to 
receive the leſſer; and according as the number of 
branches 1s either greater or ſmaller, the fluid 
which runs out of the excretory ducts will conſiſt 
either of the largeſt particles, or of all together 
mixed in any proportion. | | 

And thus we may underfland how a liquor 


thicker than the blood itſelf may be ſtrained off 


from 
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from the blood, if the orifice of the gland be ſo big 
as to admit particles of any ſizes, and the branches 
ſo numerous as to draw off the thinner parts, be- 
fore the thicker arrive at the excretory duct. 

We could illuſtrate this theory by diagrams, 
and ſhew more plainly how, and in what manner, 
the ſeveral humours of the body may be ſeparated 
trom the blood, which muſt be either compoſed 
of ſo many humours as are ſeparated from it, or 
otherwiſe it muſt contain a few principles, which 
mixed altogether form the blood, and thus, va- 
riouſly combined, form the different humours 
that are drained from it; as a few rays of light, 
ot different refrangibilities, mixed altogether, pro- 
duce a white colour, but variouſly combined ex- 
hibit all imaginable variety of colours. And it is 
not at all probable, that the blood, in which we 
diſcern but two diſtinct parts, ſhould be compoled 
of near thirty ſimple humours, for ſo many do the 
glands ſeparate from it; nor is it agreeable to that 
ſimplicity which nature conſtantly affects in all 


her operations. 


Since therefore the ſeveral humours are formed 
by the various combinations of a few particles 
which compoſe the blood, and that each humour 
is ſecerned and ſeparated by glands placed moſtly 
in ſome one part of the body, as the gall which is 
ſeparated in the liver, and the urine in the kid- 
neys, the particles of blood muſt fall into ſuch 
combinations as are ht to form gall in the liver, 
2nd urine in the kidneys, and ſo of others; and if 
this 
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this was not the caſe, the glands could never ſepa- 
rate ſuch humours of the blood. And as all the 
humours are compoſed of a few different particles, 
the greater will be the number of particles com- 
bined to form bile, and a greater quantity of bile 
will be ſeparated, the fewer there are of all other 
combinations at the liver, Such combinations 
therefore as are fit to form the humours proper to 


paſs through the glands, where theſe combina- 


tions are formed, being there only requitite, will 
be there moſt numerous; and therefore, wherever 
the particles of blood are molt diffolyved, there 
will be placed ſuch glands as ſeparate humours, 
which conſiſt of the molt fimple combinations, 
or of particles which do the moſt eaſily combine; 
and at the greatelt diſtances from theſe will be ſi- 
tuated the glands which ſecern or ſeparate hu- 
mours, conſiſting of the moſt compound combi- 
nations, or of particles which do the moſt flowly 
unite, And bctween theſe will be all the other 
lands, which, according to cither extreme, will ſe-— 
parate humours more or le!s combined, or com- 
pounded of particles which do more quickly or 
llowly combine together. 

By the thinneſs of the liquor in the pericardium, 
or bag ſurrounding and incloſing the heart, and 
that which paſtes through the kidneys, the par- 
ticles of blood ſcem moſt diſlolved at and about 
the heart. For here we not only find the effect 
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of ſuch diſſolution in the ſecretions, but likewiſe 
we are acquainted with the cauſe of it, viz, 
the force of the air in reſpiration breaking the 
globules of the blood; which force 1s demon- 
ſtrable to exceed the preſſure of a hundred 
pounds weight upon the ſurface of the lungs in a 
human body, and much more in a horſe, whole 
lungs are far larger than ours. Nor 1s 1t evident 
only from the cauſes and effects, that the blood is 
here moſt diſſolved, but likewiſe from the very 
methods which nature takes to prevent the effects 
of this diſſolution in ſome particular places at a 
little diſtance from the heart; for, the bile or gall, 
and ſeed of animals, being thick humours, com- 
poſed of particles which combine but flowly toge- 
ther, and it being requiſite they ſhould be ſepa- 
rated where the liver and teſticles are placed, 
nature has made ule of particular contrivances to 
give the particles which were to form theſe hu- 
mours, more time to combine than they would 

have had otherwile, being ſo near to the heart. 
For the formation of the gall, ſhe has contrived 
the vena portz, and the ſpleen. Through the 
frit the blood moves near two hundred times 
flower (and through the laſt altogether as much) 
than otherwiſe it would have done; and that the 
particles winch form the ſeed might have time to 
combine, the orifices of the ſpermatic arteries are 
contracted, and they likewiſe ariſe from the vena 
cava a little below the emulgents, at a great dil- 
tance 
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tance from the teſlicles, contrary to the common 
courſe of nature; by which means the blood is one 
hundred and fifty times {lower or longer in going 
to the teſticles or ſtones, than otherwiſe it would 
have been. 


At the greateſt diſtance from the heart, the viſ- 
cous liquor of the joints is ſecerned, as alſo ſome 
other liquors, which do not require any combina- 
tions, as the Iympha or watery humour, which 
may be ſeparated any where. And all theſe dif- 
ferent combinations, which form ſo many diſ- 
tin& fluids, ariſe from an attractive power in the 
parts of matter, which, though it be equally dif- 
fuſed through the whole mals, yet according to 
the different denſities of particles, and the figures 
of their parts, ſome ſorts of particles will be ſoon 
united, while others require a longer time to be 
Joined together ; ſome will cohere or ſtick toge- 
ther more firmly than others, and particles of one 
kind will have a greater tendency to unite with 
tholg of another ſort, in a certain portion of their 
ſurface, than in any other. We now proceed to 
give ſome account of the diſeaſe. 


Good, clean, and caſy-digeſlible provender, 
warm clothing, with bleeding, &c. are proper in 
the firſt ſtage of the glanders. 

Secondly, a continued ule of the following mix- 
ture every morning, ior at leaſt a month, will 
perform the cure, ii any thing can touch the root 
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of the. diſtempers when only from a cold, and 
before the bones of the head are corroded. 


Take of tar and balſam capiva, of each one pound; 
incorporate them well with the yeiks of twenty 
eggs; molaſſes or honey, two pounds; mix 
them in three quarts of good ſtrong beer and 
one quart of brandy, and give the horſe half a 
pint of 1t twice every day. | 


Now to the improved plan of this diſcaſe; 
almoſt every author who has written upon the 
diſorder politively affirms, that there are ſeven 
kinds of it, in which one and all of them are 
groſsly miſtaken ; though for the ſatisfaction of the 
reader, together with a deſire to put the practi- 
tioner entirely out of error, we here lay down 


thoſe diſeaſes which they call glanders, with their 


different cauſes, and methods to treat them, at the 


ſame time proving that a glandered horſe never 
yet had his lungs the leaſt affected, but that the 
diſeaſe lies entirely in the head alone. 


The firſt is from ulcers of the lungs, the pu- 
rulent matter riſes up the trachea, and diſcharges 
itlelf through the noſtrils, ſometimes in lumps, 
and at other times a white thin liquor. 

The ſecond kind of ſuppoſed glanders is alſo a 
deſfluxion of the lungs, which too often ariſes from 
the drying up of wounds or ulcers, which have 
been brought on the animal from hard labour. 


The 
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The third is that malignant matter diſcharged 
from the diſorder called the /{rangles, that imme- 
diately falls upon the lungs, and runs off by the 
noſtrils. The cauſe is from mal-praQice. 

The fourth is when the acrimony of any diſ- 
caſe falls upon the lungs, ſuch as the farcy, and 
the like. 

The fifth is from taking a ſevere cold, after 
hard exerciſe. 

The fixth is the acrimonious matter in the 
ſtrangles, returning into the blood for want of al- 
ſtance in the cure, which falls on the lungs. Theſe 
are called the glanders, and are the opinions of moſt 
authors, which, from the following diſcourſe, you 
will ſoon diſcover were utterly ignorant of the 
diſcaſe, for there are none of the above kinds of 
glanders (meaning pulmonary diſeaſes) but what 
will immediately give way to bleeding, purging, 
and other remedies, as before deſcribed in ſection 
tor colds, or peripncumony. 

But the true cauſe of this tremendous diſeaſe 
is from an inflammation of the glands, and mem- 
brane that lines the noſtrils and the cavities 
thereof, and when not ſpeedily removed, forms 
matter which erode and ulcerate the bones of the 
head. This moſt likely may ariſe from a fever 
being tranſlated on theſe parts, and is in its nature 
local; and that the true ſeat of it certainly is in the 
pituitary membrane, which lines the partition along 
the inſide of the noſe, the maxillary ſinuſes, or 


cavities above the orbits of the eyes. 
And 
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And in a true glandered cafe, you may depend 
upon it that the whole viſcera, as the lungs, liver, 
&c. are as {ound and perfect as if nothing ailed 
the horſe; conſequently the preſent mode of at- 
tempting to cure the glanders 15 unwarrantable, 
erroneous, and invalid. For inſtance, upon the 
numerous diſſections of the heads and ſtomachs 
of glandered horſes, we have found the lungs en- 
tirely ſound, but the cavities of the heads were 
always filled with a viſcous, ſlimy matter; the 
membrane which lines the noſtrils and their ca- 
vitics was inflamed, thickened, and corroded, 
full of ſordid ſtinking ulcers, which had eat into 
the bones of the ſkull ; this is the laſt Rage of the 
diſeaſe, and when thus affected no cure can ever 


be expected. 


But in its firit ftate, ſumigations up the noſtrils 
of fulphur on hot irons, or the following 


powder 
may put a ſtop to the diſcaſe: 


Take maſtic, frankincenſe, and myrrh, of cach an 


ounce, in powder; to which add faQitious cin- 
nabar, two ounces; a little of this ſhould be 
placed upon a hot heater, and a blanket thrown 
over the horſes's head, and let him receive the 
tume up his noſe, ſtirring the powder about 
with a tobacco-pipe to make it burn. This 


may be done twice a day; keep him warm, and 
give him warm matfhcs, 


I 
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If this method does not anſwer, and you are 
certain the horſe has the true glanders, the trepan 
muſt be applied, which the horſe will ſuffer very 
little inconvenience from, if done by an expert 
hand. 

Before you make uſe of the inſtrument for tre- 
panning, called the trephine, you are to take off 
the ſkin and membrane that covers the ſkull, that 
the inſtrument may work itſelf eaſily into the bone. 
It ſhould be fixed about half an inch below the 
eye, a little on one fide the centre of the upper 
part of the noſe, upon the frontal ſinus; becauſe 
if it is applied higher, it might run upon the brain, 
and the operator not being an expert ſurgeon, it 
would endanger the horſe's life. About three 
inches below this perforation, another may alſo be 
made as a drain for the matter that lurks above 
it; indeed if there were three or four, two on each 
ſide, they could do no harm, but much good 
might derive from ſuch experiments if attended 
to by men of ingenuity. It will be neceſſary to 
remind the operator that the trepan ſhould be di- 
rected toward the interior part of the noſe, that 
the inſtrument might work and be introduced 
above the roots of the tecth. 

Ik in the maxillary ſinus, inſtead of one, there 

happen to be two bony partitions, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to work the inſtrument through them both, 
though it very ſeldom happens that there are two, 
though in ſome horſes there are two, in others 
only one. 


Upon 
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Upon the part a little below the eye, where the 
inſtrument is here ordered to be introduced to 
perforate the head, is meant to be upon the max- 
illary ſinus, which is the only proper place for the 
operation to be perſormed. 

After the trepan has been applied, and by prob- 
ing the part of the ſkull it is found to be corrod- 
cd, and too far gone to expect ſuccels, the better 
way, to prevent unneceſſary trouble, would be to 
ſhoot the animal. But if the operation is per- 
formed in time, we make no doubt but a cure may 
abſolutely be obtained, if conducted as here di- 


rected : 


Take mercurius dulcis, two ounces; gum-arabic, 
in powder, one ounce and a half; one aunce of 
the ſtrong decoction of oak bark, made with 
lime-water; and an ounce of bole-armenic, 
in powder; mix and ſhake them well together 
for an injection. 

Or, 

Take corrofive ſublimate levigated, one drachm ; 

lIime-water, two quarts ; mix for an injection, 
Or; | 

Take white and blue vitriol and alum, of each 
two ounces, calcine them in a crucible, and 
pulveriſe; then add camphor and bole-arme- 
nic, of each one ounce ; rub them well toge= 
ther, and put them into two quarts of vinegar 
and water, made hot, equal quantities, nuxedin a 


large 
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large bottle; keep it cloſe corked, till cold, and 
then 1t 15 fit for an injection. 

Either of the above injections (cold) may be in- 
jected with a pint ſyringe into the upper and lower 
cavity, the better part of a pint leveral timesin 
the courſe of the day; after each time of ſyrin- 
ging you may place a cork into cach hole where the 
trepan was introduced, and take them out occa- 
ſionally. 

And in order to purify the contaminated blood 
and juices, and to break down the moliculie, we 
adviſe the following mercurial preparation to be 
well rubbed into the inlides of the horſe's mouth, 
upon the ſalival glands, that the abſorbent vel- 
ſels may take it immediately up into the circula- 
tion: 

Take mercurius dulcis and corroſive ſumlimate 
mercury, finely levigated, of each three 
drachms; compound taſlaceous powders, an 
ounce ; rub them all well together in a glaſs 
mortar, and then divide them in parcels of fifty 
papers; and rub one of them into one or other 
ſide of the ſalival glands, with your linger, for 
about five minutes every morning and every 
evening; if the horſe appears to be uncaſy 
while chewing his provender, ſo as to portend 
a fore mouth, in that caſe, ſtop a day or two 
till he recovers; then apply them again twice 
every day, There is no other method of intro- 
ducing mercury into the circulation to act, quick 
enough upon the diſeaſe in queſtion. 
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While the animal is under the mercurial courſe, 
by abſorption, it will be highly neceſſary to give 
him the following balls : 

Take gum-guaiacum in powder, half a pound 
cinnabar of antimony, fix ounces ; ſaſſafras, in 
powder, four ounees ; mix them together into a 
paſte with a little wheat-flour and a ſufficient 
quantity of molaſſes; then divide them into 
balls of an ounce and a half each, one of which 
to be given to the horſe every night and every 
morning. Warm maſhes of bran and water, 
with a little good ground malt in them, ſhould 
not be neglected, and gentle exerciſe daily. 
Keep the afflicted horſe by himſelf, otherwiſe 
the diſorder may be taken by thole which are 
ſouad, as the diſeaſe is ſometimes infectious. 


„ 0 SS © Sj x 


OF A QUINSY, COMMONLY CALLED 
THE STRANGLES. 


F the practitioner rightly manages this diſorder, 
there is not the leaſt danger but that the horſe 


wall ſoon recover. 
The ſigns of this diſeaſe are, a ſwelling under 


the throat between the two jaw-bones, and the 


muſcles of the tongue are very much alſlleQted ; 
but 
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but in the human ſpecies there is much more dan- 
ger of a cure than in quadrupeds. 

In this diforder an inflammatory fever enſues, 
which 1s cauſed from a defluxion upon the tho- 
rax, fauces, and the parts adjacent. 

There are three kinds of 1t which give way 
to the names of ſtrangles, baſtard-ſtrangles, and 
VIVES. 

When the internal muſcles of the larynx are af- 
fected, without the appearance of a tumour, thes 
it1s called cynanche. 

When the external muſcles of the larynx are af- 
feed, without a tumour, it is then called para- 
eynanche. 

When an internal tumour is impeding reſpira- 
tion, it 1s called ſynanche. 

And when the external muſcles of the fauces 
are inflamed, accompanied with a tumour, it is 
then called paraſynanche. 

Whatever impedes or ſtagnates the fluids, im- 
mediately compreſſes the muſcles, which brings on 
inflammation, which generally ariſes from an ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration after taking a violent cold; 
this is the cauſe of the diſcaſe. 

If no ſwelling appears, the diſeaſe in that caſe 
may prove mortal; but if a large tumour ſoon 
appears, the diſeaſe will be eaſily conquered, and a 
laſting cure may be expected ; but to begin the 
cure it will be proper to make a cataplaſm or 

© Hh | pultice, 
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pultice, ſpread it upon ſome courle cloth, and ſew 
it tight about the lwelling with a packing-ncedle 
and twine. 


Take leaves of mallows, and of marſh-mallows, of 
each ſix or eight handſuis; two pounds of 
white lily roots, linſeed, and fenugreek, in pow- 
der, of each one pound, and half a quartern of 
of bran ; boil them all together in a ſuſſicient 
quantity of water till they are ſoft, then beat 
them up together and boil them again to a thick 
pultice; apply this warm night and morning, 
aſter ſtirring a pound of hogs-lard into it. 
When the matter comes forward, the tumour is 
to be opened and the matter ſqueezed out, but 
the ſame kind of pultice to be conſtantly and 
regularly applied warm, aud in a few days the 
whole will be run oft, 


Bleeding and purging muſt be omitted till the 
matter is all entirely drawn away by the above ca- 
taplalm ; after which, give him the following ca- 
thartic once, twice, or three times: 


Vake jalap and aloes, in powder, of each fix 
drachms; ſal polychreſt, two ounces ; ſal diu- 
reticus, half an ounce ; buckthorn ſyrup, two 
ounces and a half; mix them together into a 
ball for one dolce, It may be repeated every 
lourth day, lor three times, if the horſe is not 
toO weak to bear it. 
Warm maſhes from the time the animal is 

taken ill, till the humour be diſperſed, ſhould not 
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be neglected; and warm water to be given to him 
the day he takes the phyſic. 


0 __ 
—_ ——r — — —-— — _— 
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OF THE ANGINA, ERRONEOUSLY CALLED 
ANTICOR. | 


HIS diſorder is an inflammation in the gul- 
f let, or throat, which occaſions a difficulty 
of deglutition and reſpiration. | 
It proceeds from the fame cauſes which bring 
infinite diſeaſes on horſes, ſuch as hard riding, ex- 
poſing a horſe to the cold, and giving him cold 
water to drink when he 1s hot, foul feeding, and 
whatever elſe may cauſe a ſudden ſtagnation of 
the fluids. The ſigns are, firſt, all thoſe that ac- 
company a fever; for an anticor, while it is in- 
ternal, never wants a fever to attend it; but when 
it ſhews itſelf externally, the fever begins to abate; 
unleſs it continues to be both external and inter- 
nal. | 
So long as the inflammation continues in the 
gullet, the horſe forſakes his food, and though he 
has frequent inclinations to drink, and his water 
be made moderately warm, the firſt gulp deters 
him from meddling with it again, until he has for- 
got the pain and agony it put him into. And 
H h 2 | the 
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the pain of the gullet is yet more manifeſt from 
this (and we believe every practitioner muſt have 
made the ſame obſervation) that whenever a 
drench is given him, he ſtaggers, and ſeems as if 
he would fall down, and makes ſeveral ſhort 
interrupted 'groans, or rather gruntings, and ſome- 
times will break out into a cold damp ſweat 
about his ears. 

The cure muſt be begun by bleeding, and that, 
need not be very ſparing, for this diſeaſe ſeldom 
happens to horſes that are poor and low; and 
here we alſo approve of breathing one or other 
of the veins on the hinder part, to cauſe revulſion; 
the thigh vein as proper as any; in this caſe, after 


bleeding, the following clyſter may be given; 


Take two handfuls of barley, two ounces of ſal 
polychreſt reduced to a fine powder, boil them 
in two quarts of water for the ſpace of an hour, 


add to the decoction two ounces of prepared 
ſal ammoniac; a quarter of a pound of freſh 


butter, and one ounce and half of oil of rue. 
Let this be given blood warm, and repeated 
twice a day or oftener. 
If he takes no food, nothing muſt be given 
him but moiſtened hay and ſcalded bran, and 
what elſe muſt be chiefly ſuch things as are pro- 
per to keep down heat and inflammation, and 
abate the teveriſh ſymptoms; for which purpoſle,. 
we recommended after bleeding, thoſe remedies 
that 
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that are proper to promote ſweat. Therefore, 
let the following drench be prepared for him: 


Take treacle water and carduus water, of each 


one pint; diſſolve in theſe two ounces of old 
Venice treacle; and after this has been ad- 
miniſtered, clothe him well, and give him a 
little warm water to drink; or inſtead of the 
treacle a nd carduus waters, a pint of ſtale 
beer, mixed with ſmall beer, may be uſed; no- 
thing is ſo effectual to remove inflammations, 


eſpecially after bleeding, as ſweating ; and 


therefore, if you find it difficult to promote 


ſweat, you may give him the following ball: 


Take of Venice treacle, two ounces; volatile ſalt 


of hartshorn, thirty grains; ſaponaceous pill, 
two drachms ; camphor in powder, thirty grains; 

owder of liquorice or ſaſſafras, each one ounce, 
and fimple ſyrup ſufficient to make it into a 
paſte ; let this be given after the operation of 
the clyſter is over. And if the ſymptoms begin 
to abate, you may venture to give your horle a 


| gentle purge, for which purpoſe, the cooling purg- 


ing balls in the Appendix will anſwer every end. 
Or, 


Take ſcammony, prepared with the fumes of 


brimſtone, two ounces ; diaphoretic antimony, 
one ounce, and the ſame quantity of the 
cryſtals or cream of tartar, and ſal poly- 
chreſtum ; make them into a fine powder. 


The 
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The doſe 1s two ounces, made up into a ball 
with butter and flour, to be given with the uſual 
precautions. | 

This medicine not only purges the belly mo— 
derately, but alſo keeps the pores open, and car- 
ries off a great deal by fweat and inſenſible tranſ- 
piration. 

If the ſwelling appears outwards, and at the 
ſame time the other ſymptoms abate, you may 
then leave off purging; for what is intended by 
that evacualion, is chiefly to diſperſe the inward 
diſorder; and then you are only to apply ripen- 
ing cataplaſms and pultices, allowing him at the 
{ſame time ſal prunella, ſalt-petre, or the the ſal 
polychreſtum diſſolved in water. 

The cataplaſm for this purpoſe may be made 
of the following ingredients: 


Take linſeed and fenugreek ſeeds, of cach two 
ounces; camomile, melilot, or their flowers, of 
each four handfuls ; boil them over the fire till 
molt of the moiſture be evaporated, then paſs 
them through a fieve, and add a quantity of 
cow-dung equal to the other ingredients, with 
a ſufhcient quantity of ox os ſheep-ſuet to 
keep it moiſt. Let this be applied twice a day 
pretty warm. 

Or, 

In ſtead of this compounded pultice, cow-dung 
alone, applicd warm on the part, with a ſut- 

| ficient 
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ficient quantity of hogs-Jard, or ointinent of 

marſh-mallows, may be ſuſkcient to bring the 

{ſwelling to maturation. 

When it grows ſoft, and the matter ſeems ready 
for a dilcharge, it may be opened in the depen— 
dent lowermoſt part, by the application of a hot 
iron, or any ſharp inſtrument ; keeping a doſſil in 
the mouth of the wound until the running abates, 
and hkewile applying compreſſes and convenient 
bandages to Kcep the elevated ſkin clole to the 
ſubjacent fleſh, that it may be the looner united; 
but il the cavity of the impoſtumation be large, it 
will not be amils to lay it open with a hot knife, 
an inch or more, or if you would chuſle to avoid a 
{car, uſe a cold ſharp inſtrument. 


The cure may be finiſhed with applying only 

* 
the unguentum baſilicon, or a dige{live made with 
turpentine, the yelks of eggs, or honey, with a 


22 — —— — 


moderate mixture of brandy or ſpirit of wine; and 

it any foulnets appears, or if it heal too fall, or ! 
* . F . * | | 

{pongy lutt fleih arite, pledgets dipped in coppera, | 

water, ox a ſolution of blue vitriol, may be applied, | 

which will keep it ſmooth and even. ö 


But if the ſwelling increaſe very fait, which G 
oftentimes happens, and that there 1s no tendency 
to digeſtion, but that it ariſes up towards the neck, , 
affecting all the muſcles in thoſe parts, the horle 
will then be in danger of ſuffoucation; and unleſs 
ſpecdy relief be given, he mult ion be ſtrangled, 

Therefore, belides repeated blecdings, if he is 
not too much wore out, it will be convenient to 


take 
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take a hot ſearing iron, and apply it to five or ſix 
places on the lower part of the ſwelling, cauteriſiug 
thoſe parts, that they may be ſpeedily brought to 
matter, which may allo be dreſſed with tow or 
dipped in tar and turpentine, mixed before the fire, 
and applied warm; and by giving pain in thoſe 
dependant and inferior parts, you cauſe the hu- 
mours to flow downwards from the ſwelling; and 
by making vents that are ſufficient to diſcharge 
them, you anticipate the pain, and take off from 
its exceſſive violence, which is alſo an extreme to 
be avoided, neither need you be afraid of the 
ſwelling that may caſually happen in the fore legs, 
and perhaps even in his limbs, by cauteriſing, for 
that cannot be of ſuch ill conſequence as when it. 
is upon the neck and throat, neither will it be of 
any continuance if due care be taken of the iſſue. 
The Sicur de Solleyſell recommends the mak- 
ing of finall inciſions with a fleam or lancet, in 
eight or ten places on the ſwelling, and to thrutt 
into the holes between the ſkin and the fleſh, 
pieces of the root of black hellebore, of the big- 
neſs of the tag of a point; and if the tumour be 
very large, he recommends the uſe of white hellc- 
bore, at the ſame time chafing the part with the 
ointment of marſh-mallows. The roots, by their 
hot burning quality, draw down and increaſe the 
twcelling; and the ointments are to ripen the in- 

cloſed matter, and ſit it for a diſcharge. 
"The ſame author aliv recommends the uſe of 
betoires or ruptoris, for drawing an immediate 
flux 
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Aux of moiſture from the diſeaſed part. Theſe 
are ointments of the ſame nature with thoſe which 
are made to draw bliſters on the human body; 
and are compoſed of the like materials; and be- 
cauſe they may be uſed with much ſafety, we 
ſhall inſert two or three that are eaſily made, and 
will be found of no leſs efficacy than thoſe which 
are more compounded. 


Take of baſilicon four ounces ; black pepper ard 
ginger, of each half an ounce; Spaniſh flies, 
two drachms. Let the flies, pepper, and ginger, 
be made into a fine powder, and incorporated 
with the baſilicon. 

The following is yet more powerful: 


Take a quarter of a pound of baſilicon; one 
ounce of red precipitate, in powder; half an 
ounce of euphorbium; and two drachms of the 
flies. 

Or, the following, which is more efficacious 
than either of the former : 
Take oil of bays, four ourices ; euphorbium, 

in powder, two ounces ; cantharides, or Spaniſh 

flies, half an ounce. Theſe may yet be made 
ſtronger, or weaker, according to the uſe they 
are put to. The way they are applied, is by 


ſpreading a little at a time upon the part af- 


ſ:&ed, holding a hot bar of iron to make them 


ſink in; and this operation may be repeated as 
often as the caſe requires; but eſpccially until 


7 11 they 
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they have drawn out a plentiful deal of reddiſt 
water, They muſt be ſparingly uſed on ſome 
parts, as will be particularized upon other dec 
onal remarks on bliſters. 


8 . 


OF THE DISEASES OF THE STOMACH; AND OF A 
DEPRAYED APPETITE. 


S the ſood of horſcs confifts of the moſt ſim- 
A ple produflions of the earth, they cannot 
he liable to ſo many diſcaſes in their Romachs as 
the human ſpecics, and therefore when we ob- 
ſerve a horle loſe his appetite, we may very readi- 
ly ſuſpect that diſorder to be a ſymptom of fome. 
other diſeaſe, or to be the effects of ſome ſudden 
accident or miſmanagement; for it is very certain, 
whatever cauſes the blood to flow, in any over- 
great quantity, into the ſtomach, muſt be the oc- 
caſion of a pleuitude and fulneſs of the vellels, 
which, according to its degree, will injure the di- 
geſtive facultics; and if it amounts to an inflam- 
mation, or if thoſe veffels be very much diftended, 
it nut needs caule, not only a want of appetite, 
but a loathing alſo. 

And thus we obſerve, in all fevers and vio- 
jent culds, a horſe forſaking his food; and ſome- 
Limes we may take notice in him the fame dil= 


like 
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like to eating after immoderate exerciſe, or after 
drinking cold water when he has been heated, or 
after a long and tedious day's riding in hot wea- 
ther ; and, in fine, after all thoſe crrors that may be 
the caule of fevers and molt other ſickneſſes; and 
becaule ſuch diſorders very often go off without 
any other viſible ſymptom than the loſs of appe- 
tite, they are therefore very often attributed wholly 
to the ſtomach: 

But the diſeaſes of the Romach, which, proper. 
Iy ſpeaking, produce the want of appetite, have 
not their immediate dependence upon any other 
diſeaſe, but proceed either from the quantity or 
quality of what 1s contained in it; and in this 
caſe the ſigns are different from the former; for in 
the one, the horſe wholly forlakes his food ; and in 
the other, he is dainty, yet he cats, though it be 
but little, and 1s capable of doing proportionable 
lervice. | 

And this imperfection, for the molt part, pro- 
ceeds from a lentor in the bowels, and coitivenels, 
when a horle has ſtood ſome time in a ſtable, 
and has had full-feeding, without ſuitable ex- 
ercile ; for by that means, the ſtomach is not only 
too full, but the juices turn corrupted by their 
ſtagnation, and acquire ſome ill qualities that may 
take away the appetite, or cauſe a horſc's appetite 
to be vitiated; and when the laſt happens, we of- 
ten obſerve them, by a ſort of inſtinct, crave after 


thoſe things which are very different from their | 
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natural food, as the eating of mud, or clay out of 
the walls. | | 

But in handling the cure, we need ſay but very 
little concerning that ſpecies of want of appetite, 
which 1s often the ſudden effect of ſome accident, 
or ill management ; for this 1s frequently cured by 
blood-letting alone; as it is, for the moſt part, na 
other than a ſymptom of a beginning fever, and of 
ſuch a one where the blood, if at all, is but little 
vitiated. | | 

Wherefore, in any ſuch caſe, a quart of blood 
may be taken from the neck vein, after which 
may be adminiſtered ſuch things as are cooling, 
and fit to keep down a fever. 

His dict ought to be ſcalded bran, and his water 
ſharpened as has been directed in ſuch caſes; and, 


with the aſſiſtance of moderate exerciſe, his ſto- 


mach will ſoon come to him. 

But when the want of appetite proceeds either 
from a conſtant foulneſs whereby the action of 
the ſtomach is hindered, that its fides cannot meet 
together, ſo as to excite the ſenſation of hunger, or 
if it proceeds from a foulneſs in its contents; as for 
inſtance, if there be ſlimy matter engendered in it, 
either from raw undigeſted food, from the want of 
a free diſcharge of the dung, or if any ſharp cor- 
roſive matter be in it, cauſing a depraved appetite, 
or a ſenſation of hunger, by fits, as we ſometimes 
obſerve; the moſt rational method in all theſe 
caſcs is, in the firſt place, to evacuate and purge 
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the ſtomach by ſack things as are appropriated 
either to ſweeten tu juices, or attenuate the viſcid 


phlegm. 


And this method ſeems the moſt reaſonable, 
with reſpect to horſes, becauſe, as we have elſe- 
where obſerved, they are no way diſpoſed to vo- 
mit, or throw any thing out of the ſtomach that 
has once entered into it ; and that ſeems to be 
owing to the figure of the gullet, which is con- 
tracted more than in ſome other creatures, and 
has a ſpiral direction a little above its inſertion 
into the ſtomach ; for had it been otherwiſe, 
though a horſe might have vomited as well as 
ſome other animals, yet as he feeds much with his 
head downwards, he would then, perhaps, have 
lain under the inconvenience of having his food 
fall ſometimes back again into the gullet, which 
would be very troubleſome to him; and we may 
likewiſe obſerve, from frequent experiments, if 
there be never ſo large a quantity of any vomit- 
ing medicine given to a horle, it has no effect that 
way, but either works by a diſcharge of the dung, 
by ſweat, or inſenſibly upon the mals of blood as 
an alterative. 

And therefore purgirs medicines are, no doubt, 
the moſt appropriated to give immediate reit-* in 
all ſuch foulneſſes of the ſtomach as are of 1411s 
kind. But if a horſe be coſtive, no purging phy- 
ic ought to be given him but what is very mode- 
rate, unleſs the bowels are firſt cleanſed by the uſe 
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of clyſters. If the inteſtines be very full of 
dung, and if that be hardened when purging me 
dicines are adminiſtered by the mouth, they ſome. 
times prove fatal to horſes; for when the phyſic 


cannot make its way downwards, it flings a horſe 
immediately into convulſions, becauſe he wants 


that benefit of nature which men and ſome other 
animals have, of throwing upwards. But we 
ſhall lay down the method that is proper to be 
uſed in thole diſorders. 


And firſt, if the horſe be coſtive, the following 
emollient clyſter may be given, after he has been 


raked by ſome boy, or one that has but a ſmall 
hand. 


Take of the roots of marſh-mallows, ſliced, half a 
pound ; the leaves of common mallows, three 


handfuls ; linſecd and fenugreek-ſeeds, of each 
two ounces ; boil them in three quarts of water 
for the ſpace of half an hour, ſtrain the decoc- 
tion through a courſe cloth, while it 1s hot, and 
diſſolve in it four ounces of honey, two ounces 
of common treacle, and fix ounces of oil or 
butter. Let this be injected luke-warm, hold- 
ing his tail cloſe down, as long as poſſible, and 
let it be repeated for two or three days, or un- 
til the horſe's body is open enough, and that 
there is a way made for purging. After which 
he may have the following drench given him: 


Take 
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Take of the roots of gentian and zedoary, ſliced, 
of cachTwo ounces ; hyſſop and rue, of cach 
two handfuls ; the leaves of ſenna, two ounces; 
anniſeeds or fennel-ſeeds, powdered, an ounce ; 
boil them in three pints of water to the con- 
ſumption of one pint, diſſolve in the decoction 


four ounces of lenittve clectuary, 


To be given in the morning, keeping him faſting 
two hours before and one hour afterwards ; then 
he may be walked gently for an hour more, and 
when his phyſic begins to work, he may be per- 


mitted to drink warm water ſtrewed with oatmeaz, 
or the following purging balls may be given: 


Take of the beſt aloes, one ounce ; diagridium, 
two drachms ; galangal, in powder, half an 
ounce; cloves, half a drachm ; make them into 


balls with flour and butter. 


Theſe balls, or the procceding draught, may be 
given with ſucceſs to recover loſt appetite; and 
may, for that purpole, be repeated as often as 
there is occaſion, which needs be but ſeldom, un- 


leſs the horſe has been ſome conſiderable time 


without a good appetite; and in that cafe, he 
may be purged twice a week, for a fortnight or 
three weeks ſucceſſively; and the days he docs 


not purge, the following powder may be given hun 
in 
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in a decoction wherein a handful or = of rue 
has been boiled : 


Take gentian, in powder, two drachms; galangal, 
zedoary, and calamus aromaticus, of each a 
drachm and a half; cinnamon and bay-berries of 
each a drachm. Let theſe be pounded toge- 
ther, and be given in the decoction, or in a piat 
of white wine. 


If the horſe be of a delicate waſhy conſtitu- 
tion; and unable to bear much purging, all that 
is neceſſary in that intention may be anſwered by 
clyſters; with the ule of ſcalded bran now and 
then; which we rather recommended before 
purging. 

The above powder may be given every day, or 
for want of it what our common farriers oftentimes 
adminiſter to reſtore appetite, viz. Garlick and 
rue, champed, and pounded with butter and 
flour, may be very lerviceable, eſpecially to ſtrong 
robult horſes: 

But above all things, the uſe of cheiing-balls, 


and conſtant exerciſe, 1s abſolutely neceſlary ; 


and with the concurrence of a feiv of thoſe helps, 
above directcd, will ſoon recover a horſe to his ap- 
petite. 

If you obſerve your horſe mangle his hay, and 
continually nibbling mud and dirt, you may then 
very reaſonably ſuppoſe his ſtomach to be foul; 

ant 
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and out of order, nor is it improbable that this de- 
fire after earth and mud, proceeds from an acidity 
and ſourneſs of the juices; for thoſe creatures, by a 
ſort of inſtinct, very often of their own accord, take 
to ſuch things as are proper to relieve them of 
troubleſome and unealy ſenſations, and this is very 
obſervable in dogs and cats, who are led, by the 
{ame inſtinct, to ſwallow rough blades of graſs in 
order to make themſelves vomit when they find 
their ſtomachs oppreſſed. Thele are inſtances 
that are familiar, and known to every one; but 
natural hiſtory abounds with an infinite number 
of the like inſtances in other creatures, ſo that we 
are not to doubt but that an animal of the great- 
ell ſagacity, as a horſe certainly is, and as he is alſo 
as much expoſed to diſcaſes, if not more than any 
other creature, mult therefore, when at liberty; 
often times be led to his own proper remedies ; we 
could give fome very odd inſtances of this in 
horſes, from our own obſervation, but we ſhall 
only here take notice of what relates to the pre- 
ſent caſe. 

They muſt needs have but little acquaintance 
in phyſic who do not know what virtue earths 
have in them, not only to dry up a ſuperfluity of 
moiſture, but ſome of them to 1mbibe and take off 
the acidity of ſour liquors; and it is, no doubt, 
from ſuch a depravity in the ſtomach, that a horſe 
leaves his ordinary food to eat dried earth or 
mud; and this he is forced to do from the crav- 
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ings of his appetite, andis often compelled to take 
up with the worlt for wild of ſomething more effi- 
cacious. We once took an opportunity of gratify- 
ing a horſe in a very ardent deſire of this kind, 


who had ſuffered very much from his keeper, and 


had been often beat for cating clay out of the wall; 


we brought him a piece of chalk, the bigneſs of a 
man's fiſt, and laid it into the manger ; he turned 
it over with his nolc ſeveral times, and at laſt 
broke off ſome of the corners, and eat them; 
whereupon, we took up the chalk to break it into 
ſmall pieces, and becaule he thought we were go- 
ing to rob him of it, he puſhed his head to- 
wards us with all the cagerneſs imaginable, and 
when it was broke he cat the greateſt part of it, 
and then fell immediately to the hay, The offi- 
cer who kept him, told us he gave him more chalk 


afterwards, and obſerved he eat his hay the better 


for it; but being commanded to march ſoon af- 
ter, he was perfealy cured by the exerciſe, and 
had no farther cravings of that kind, 

This remedy is very eaſy, and may be had every 
where; or inſtead of it, burnt harts-horn in 
powder, which 1s yet much better, may be given ; 
but thoſe remedies will be {till the more efficaci- 
ous, if, previous to them, purging be adminiſtered, 
and afterwards conſtant exercile be given ; there 
being nothing contributes ſo much to wear off 


thole diſorders as exerciſe, when it is moderatc. 


But 
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But the remedies preſcribed in the following ſec- 
tion, will alſo be uſeful in this caſe. 


S Eff. A. 


OFTHE HUNGRT EVIL. 


HIS diſtemper generally proceeds at firſt 

from bad keeping, or excellive purging ; 
but there are ſome horles who ſeem to be incur- 
able, becaule, though they feed plentifully, their 
common and natural diſcharges ſeem, at the ſame 
Lime, to be more than proportionable to their 
feeding. 

Moſt horſes that have this infirmity upon them, 
are but of little value, therefore we ſhall ſpend but 
little time about it; however, ſince there may be 
ſome very good horſes that have a voracious ap- 
petite after ſuch caſes as we have mentioned, and 
may be recovered, we ſhall lay down the moſt 
proper means that can be made uſe of for that 
purpoſe. | 

And therefore, ſince the hungry evil in them 
proceeds from emptineſs, they ought, beſides 
plenty of food, to have thoſe things adminiſtered 
to them, that are proper to lubricate and ſoften 
the fibres of the ſtomach, and to leſſen that ſenſa- 
tion; for which purpole the leaves of mallows, 
and roots of marſh-mallows, ſhould be boiled in 
their water, with liquorice ; and their corn ſhould 
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be mixed with mucilaginous ſeeds, as fenugreek 
and linſeed. But if he cannot be eaſily brought 
to the uſe of thoſe things in the way of diet, they 
may be given him after the following method : 


Take the roots of marſh-mallows, two pounds 
linſeed andfenugreek-feeds, of each four ounces; 
firſt pound the ſeeds, and then the roots, to a 
maſh, and afterwards make them into balls as 
big as a pullet's egg, one of which may be given 
in the morning, one about noon, and another 
in the evening. 


The carminative ſtomach-balls may alſo be 


given in this caſe, eſpecially if the brimſtone be 
kept out of them; all fat unctuous medicines, for 
thoſe not only help to fatten a horſe, but take off 
thoſe violent ſenſations of hunger, that cauſe him 
to eat ſo voraciouſly, as is uſual in ſuch diſorders. 


See Appendix for the aromatic or carminative 
ftomach-ball, 
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OF THE DISEASES OF THE INTESTINES OR GUTS, 


AND FIRST OF THE CHOLIC. 


HE cholic, or gripes, which in the farriers' 
terms, though very injudiciouſly, is meant 


J 


to ſignify moſt of the diſeaſes of the guts, is no 
other 
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other than the pain that accompanies all the par- 
ticular diſorders thoſe parts are liable to; and, 
therefore, when a horſe is troubled with cholic- 
pains, the farrier ought diligently to enquire into 
the true cauſes thereof; for as no part is more ſen- 
ſible than the inteſtines, any thing retained too 
long in them, or any thing ejected or thrown out 
in an over great quantity, will on ſome occaſions 
bring a horle into exquiſite torment ; we ſhall 
therefore take particular notice of the different 
cauſes of ſuch diſorders, and ſuit the method of cure 
according to their ſeveral exigencies. 

Horles are ſeldom or never troubled with any 
other obſtruction in their bowels, except what 
proceeds from the dung hardening and obſtrutt- 
ing thoſe pallages. We ſhall here add, that when 
the matter is pent up in the firſt paſlages, as in 
the ſtomach and guts, and putriſies there, the 
Juices turn four, viſcid, and ropey, and fret the 
tender membrane which covers the inſide of the 
guts by the viſcidity; alſo the wind is entangled, 
which creates a ſwelling and diſtention, fo that the 
belly becomes hard like a drum, and if the excre- 
ments be very much hardened in the great or 
ſtreight gut, they cauſe a preſſure upon the 
neck of the bladder, and hinder the paſlage 
of the urine ſo much, that a horſe cannot ſtalc ; 
ſometimes the fundament ſwells, and all to- 


wards the ſheath, which is very dangerous. A 


horſe in this condition mult needs be in great pain, 
and 
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and even in danger of his life, if a ſpeedy relief is 
not had; therefore, in order to the cure, after he 
has been raked, and that with a great deal of cau- 
tion, the following clyſter ought to be injected: 


Take the leaves of mallows, marſh-mallows, and 
mercury, of each three handfuls ; boil them in 
three quarts of water, for the ſpace of half an 
hour; to the ſtrained decoction, add lenitive 
electuary, four ounces; ſpirit of wine or brandy, 
half a pint; and oil or butter, half a pound. 
Let this be injected luke-warm, and retained 
as long as poſſible. 


Four hours after the operation of this clyſter, if 
the horſe 1s not very much relicved, the following 
may be given: 


Take leaves of mallows, and marſh-mallows, of 
each thee handfuls, as above directed; linſeed 
and fenugreek-ſeeds, cummin-ſeeds, and ani- 
ſeeds, of each two drachms ; bay-berries, cu- 
bebs, and Jamaica pepper, of each one drachm; 
and dried mint, two handfuls. 


Let theſe alſo be boiled for the ſpace of half an 
hour, or be infuſed in boiling water for the ſpace 
of two hours, and to the decoQtion add one pint 
of emetic wine. Let this be given as the former, 


and by the help of theſe, the adſtriction of the 


bowels, or coſtiveneſs, may be removed. 


But 
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But if the horſe has, along with his coſtiveneſs, 
violent cholic-pains proceeding from wind, and 
phlegm, after the groſſer excrements are diſcharged 
ed the following clyſters may be given: 


Take red-roſe leaves, two handfuls; tops of cen- 
taury and wormwood, of each one handful ; 
boil them in two quarts of water to three pints; 
and in the decoction, diſſolve two ounces of 
diaſcordium, and half a pint of treacle-water, 
or ſpirit of wine. 


This will infallibly take off the pain, and lic in 
the bowels like a cordial, without giving him the 
leaſt motion to dung, but compoſe and lull his 
ipirits, and in a minute take off the violent 
ſpaſms, or gripes; if the pain ſhould chance to 
return, the ſame may be repeated, and if neceſſa- 
ry, the doſe of diaſcordium may be enlarged to 
three ounces, or more; and there is hardly any 


kind of cholic- pain, but what may be carried off 


by it; and we have, by this method, cured horſes 
that have been in the greateſt miſery imaginable, 
and have ſeen them in a quarter of an hour riſe 
up to feed, that before were like to daſh out their 
brains againſt the walls. 

Cholics and griping pains in the bowels of 
horſes, become ſuddenly mortal; that without 
any regard to other circumſlances they ought im- 


mediately to be removed; and if coſtiveneſs hap- 


pens to contiuue, upon the ule of the remedies 
which 
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which are preſcribed for that purpoſe, the ſymptom 
will of courſe go off in the ſequel of the cure; 
for, after the moſt urgent ſymptoms are removed, 
the next intention muſt be to deſtroy the cauſe of 
the diſtemper, otherwiſe it may return again. 
Hence we recommend gentle purging, with the 
uſe of ſuch things as are hot and penetrating, and 
this we do contrary to the opinion, though not 
altogether to the practice, of moſt people called 
Farriers, who believe coſtiveneſs to proceed from 
inward heat, whereas that heat is only the effect 
of coſtivencels, and not the cauſe, as is caſily de- 
monſtrated, and is occaſioned chiefly from cold 
phlegmatic tough matter in the flomach and 


guts, which bind up the excrements, when the 


guts are full and preſſed upon it, and cauſes heat; 
therefore, as all hot ſpicey things are proper to 
cut and deſtroy thoſe viſcidities which cauſe the 
lentor, and harbour wind, they ought more orlels 
to be exhibited in all intentions that are requiſite 
to the cure of coltiveneſs. The following purge 
may for that realon be given, and will be found 
very profitable after the violence of the cholic- 
pains are over, and the obſtinate ſtoppages of the 
bowels are removed. 


Take mallows and marſh-mallows; of each one 
handful; roots of marſh-mallows, fix ounces; 
leaves of ſenna, two ounces; bay-berries and 
juniper-berries, of each one ounce ; boi] them 


in three pints of water, to one quart ; ſtrain out 
the 
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the decoction through a ſieve or cœurſe cloth, 
and add two ounces of {yrup of buckthorn. 

Or this, 

Take mallows and marſh-mallows, of each two 
handfuls; ſenna, one ounce; jalap; in groſs 
powder, half an vunce; carraway-ſeeds, cori- 
ander- ſeeds, or fennel-ſeeds, of either an ounce 
and a half; boil them in the ſame quantity of 
water as above directed, to the conſumption of 
a third part; and in the ſtrained decoction, dil-- 
ſolve four ounces of manna. 

Or, 

Take eight ourices of marina, two ounces of creani 
of tartar, diſſolve them in a quart of ſweet 
whey, and add eight ounces of the oil of olives; 
and as much ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, 

Either of theſe may be made uſe of after clyſ- 
ters have been injected, the horſe being kept from 
feeding two hours before, and two hours after ; he 
may then be wilked abroad for the ſpace of an 
hour, and upon his return, it wculd not at all be 
amiſs if there was a pint of olive oil, in two quarts 
of warm water, prepared for him with oatmeal]; 
1 and adminiſtered through a horn; and the ſame 
quantity repeated four hours after. | 

This will help the operation of the phyſic; 
looſen and waſh down the viſcid and ſlimy mat- 
ter, which not only fetters the excrements; but | 
entangles the wind, which cauſes violent and ex- 
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ceſſive pain by its preſſure and diſtention of the 
colon or gut. But if the horſe be of {mall value, 
and that it is not worth while to be at all this ex- 
pence and trouble about him, the following purg- 
ing drench may be made uſe of: 


Take mallows and marſh-mallows, of each two 
handſuls, or four handfuls of common mallows, 
if marily-maliows are not eaſy to be had; jalap 
in powder, two ounces; anileeds, or fennel- 
ſceds, an ounce; boil them as above directed, 
and add to the decoction four ounces of com- 
mon treacle. 

Or, 

Take half an ounce of the bitter-apple in powder, 
three drachms of aloes, of diagridium one 
drachm; make them into a ball with flour and 
butter; to be given as the former. 


If your horſe's fundament be ſwelled, which 
ſometimes happens to that degree, before raking 
and clyſters are adminiſtered, that he cannot ſtale, 
becauſe when the excrements are hardened and 
pent up in the great or ſtreight gut, that being full, 
it preſſes upon the neck of the bladder ſo as to 
hinder the paſſage of urine; and if this ſymptom 
does not wear off ſoon after thoſe means have 
been uſed, recourſe muſt be had with all ſpeed 
to ſuch things as are proper to keep down in- 
flammation, for which purpoſe, we recommend 
the ule of the following decottion : 

Take 
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Take of the red roſe-leaves, two handfuls ; boil 
them in a quart of water for the ſpace of half 
an hour; add to the decoction a [mall quantity 
of ſpirit of wine; and with a ſponge bathe his 
fundament and ſheath often. 


This decoction ſhould always be made as warm 
as he can bear it, and the ſpirits mixed with it as 
often as it is uſed; to every two parts of the de- 
coction one of the ſpirits. 

His yard ought alſo to be kept up to his belly 
with a gentle bandage, becauſe the hurmours fall 
into it with a very caſy inflax, as it is both a ſoft 
and dependent part, by which means the ſwelling 
and inflammation are often kept up, after the 
firſt cauſe is in a great mealure removed; and 
ſometimes proves the occalion of a gangrene; 
and therefore, to keep that ſuſpended, the farrier, 
or groom, may take a piece of canvas fix or eight 
inches broad, and fixing two ſtraps to each corner 
forwards, they may be brouglit one on cach ſide 
over his flanks, and faſtened upon his reins; the 
hind parts ſhould have the corners cut off ac- 
cording as the ſwelling happens to be more or 
leſs on the upper part of the yard, with one ſingle 
piece of ſtrong tape ſixed to it, which coming 
through between his hips, is to be brought over 
the croup, and tied on the other two; and when this 
accident happens to a ſtone-horle, his teſticles 
ought to be ſuſpended in a bag of loft flaxen 
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cloth, which may eaſily be fixed to the other; 

by theſe means the return of the blood will be 

rendered very eaſy, and the ſwelling will ſubſide, 
which for want of ſuch a method, has ſometimes 
been the cauſe of horles dying ſuddenly. 

But ſince we have aſcribed the cauſe of coſtive- 
neſs and dry gripes to viſcid ſlimy matter engen- 
dered in the firſt paſſages, it will be very neceſ- 
ſary, aſter the preceding means have been com- 
plied with, and the moſt urgent ſymptoms are re- 
moved, to adminiſter ſuch things as are neceſſary 
to deſtroy the remains of thoſe viſcidities; for 
which purpoſe, the following powder, to the 
quantity of a ſpoonſul, may be given every morn- 
ing: 

Take galangal, zedoary, and calamus aromaticus, 
of each three ounces; the tops of dry worm- 
wood, and the leſſer centaury, of each two 
ounces and a half; ginger, two ounces; black 
pepper and bay-berries, of each an ounce ; make 


them into a fine powder, and keep it in a glaſs 
or gallipot cloſe covered for ule. 


This may be given in a decoction wherein a 
handful of rue has been boiled, letting him faſt 
two hours before and one after taking it; and if 
your horſe be of imall value, you may give him 
every day, among a few oats, an ounce of anti- 
mony, or two ounces of flour of brimſtone ; or 
you may make it up into a paſte with a little 
| ; | ; flour 
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flour and butter, continuing its uſe for the ſpace 
of one week. 


Champed rue and garlick is allo very ſervice- 
able in this caſe ; but all remedies will prove the 
more ſuccelsful, if you give your horle exerciſe; 
and indeed, that alone oftentimes proves ſuf- 
ficient; for by exerciſe the whole body 1s ſhook, 
and the lentor in the bowels, and the excrements, 
readily fall downwards, to their expulſion out of 
the body. We ſhall now put a pcriod to this 
ſubject, with an account of two horſes that were 
ſeized with violent coſtiveneſs, and wacre the 
iſſue proved very different. 

The one belonged to a gentleman, who, while 
travelling, was ſtopped upon the road the lecond 
day of his journey; his horle was in great pain, 
ſhrunk up his belly, often endeavouring to dung, 
and as often to ſtale, but could do neither; we were 
informed he had been taken up from grals a week 
before he ſet out, and was obſerved tobe very collive 
all that while; but becauſe he was to have fome fa- 
tigue, they thought it unncceſlary to tamper with 


him, which no doubt was very reaſonable, had he not 


been more than ordinary coſlive. The firſt thing 
done to him was raking, and afterwards he had a 
pipe of tobacco given him at his fundament ; the 
{moke of the tobacco proved a gentle ſtimulus, 
and made him oftentimes eſſay to dung, but with- 
out effect; ſo that at laſt, being in exceſſive pain, 
hanging his head, and turning it frequently to- 

wards 
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wards his belly, the owner thought fit to ſend for 
a farrier, who at firſt ſight ſaid he would die; how- 
ever, he went and prepared him a comfortable 
drink, as he termed it, which by the ſmell, ſeem- 
ed to be ſome hot aromatic leeds boiled in ale. 
After this he became much worle, for there 
being no free vent upwards or downwards, 
and the wind being now more rarified by 
the hot ſpicey things, and conſequently taking 
up more ſpace in his bowels, he often lay down, 
and immediately ſtarted up again, ſhewing as 
much pain and agony as a horſe could poſſibly be 
in. Weadviſed the gentleman to have him raked 
once more by a boy that had a ſmall hand and 
arm, who being ſatisfied with the reaſons we gave 
him, had it done accordingly, though it was not 
without ſome difficulty, for the horſe ſhrunk very 
much, and endeavoured conſtantly to lie down; 
but at laſt, when he had been thoroughly raked, he 
began to through out ſeveral hard balls of dung of 
his own accord; and at the ſame time ſtaled a lit- 
tle; whereupon we had the entrance into his 
fundament done with ſoap, which made him dung 
very plentifully, and he ſtaled ſo long that the 
ſtable was all afloat about him, After this a 
clyſter of broth, wherein beef had been boiled, 
was given him, with a handful of ſalt and half a 
pound of butter diſſolved in it, which brought 
away a great deal of dung, and abundance of ſlimy 
matter. He cat nothing that night, which was 


pretty 
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pretty late, but towards the morning he began to 
feed very plentifully, and was quite recovered of 
his indiſpoſition. 

Had this diſorder contiriued upon him a little 
longer, without a vent to the hard excrements, 
which were ſo firmly impacted in the ſtreight gut, 
a violent inflammation of that gut and the neck of 
the bladder muſt have ſoon pp ned; which, 
without the utmoſt diligence, would have brought 
him ſuddenly to his end; for in that caſe it would 
have been very difficult to have fetched out the 
dung, which was the only means to preſerve him 
from thoſe accidents. 

But this will be clearly illuſtrated in the other 
inſtance, which was of a dragoon's horſe, who af- 
ter a full five weeks march, coming to ſtand at his 


eaſe, grew exceedingly coſtive, and his fundament | 


and ſheath very much ſwelled. 

He was committed to the care of one who was 
tolerably well ſkilled in many of the common 
things, but being wholly unacquainted with the 
ſtructure and machaniſm of that creature, who was 
the ſubject of his art, committed a grand miſtake 
in giving him a ſtrong dole of purging phy ſic; there 
being no vent for the paſſage of the excrements 
downwards, was put into the moſt violent agony 
imaginable, and at laſt died in ſtrong convul- 
lions. 

Perhaps this perſon might, by ſuch a method, 
have ſucceeded in caſas of leſs obſtinacy, and 
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where there was little or no ſwelling of the funda⸗ 
ment; aud if there had been a poithility of mak- 
ing the horſe vomit, he might have ſucceeded even 
in this, for then the phyſic would have gone off 
that way; and after ſeveral diicharges by the 
mouth, the remainder might have gone downwards 
as it oftentimes hahhens to human bodies; becauſe 
the ſtraining to vomit makes a ſtrong compreſſion 
of the muſcles of the lower belly, Which greatly 
forwards the dejections by che tundament ; and 
therefore in ſome obſtinate calcs of this na- 
ture, the beſt phyſicians have ordered vomits 
with ſucceſs. But as it is quite different with 
horſes, and that their tomachs are not otherwiſe 
to be moved with the ſtrongeſt ſtimuli than to 
create ſickneſs that cauſes them to flaver a little, 
purging 1s not to be attempted m any ſtubborn 
coſtiveneſs, but by clyſters. 

And if this method had been taken in the in- 
ſtance now before us, and due care obſerved to 
remove the ſwelling of his fundament by proper 
fomentations, as he was a young horſe, and not 
much impaired in his ſtrength, he might have 
eaſily overcome that diſorder; 
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S E (C T. XVIII. 


OF THE LAX OR SCOURING. 


| HAT the reader may be properly inſtruct- 
T ed in the cure of thole diſorders, we ſhall 
rank them under four different heads. We have 
already obſerved, that when the excrements have 
lain ſome time in the guts, the juices by their pu- 
trefaction become ſharp and corroſive, and by that 


means {limulate the inteſtines to ſhake off what is 


contained in them. But this does not always fol- 
low ſuch a ſtagnation of the excrements, as may 
be obſerved from what has been laid in the preced- 
ing Section. For ſometimes, before ſuch a dil- 


charge can happen, a horſe will be endangered of 


his life, and therefore we may reaſonably aſcribe 
this difference, ſometimes to the different conſti- 
tutions of horles, and ſometimes to the differ- 
ence, of their food ; there being ſome kinds more 
liable to corruption than others. But however, 
be that as it may, it is very certain that the lax 
and {ſcouring in horſes are ſometimes the effect of 
a preceding coſtiveneſs, and therefore we ſhall ac- 
count this, and all critical looſeneſſes which tend 
to the ſolution of any diſcaſe, to be of the firſt 
kind. 
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The ſecond kind of looſeneſs, is that which 
proceeds chicfly from want of digeſtion, for by 
that means a ſcouring may happen, without any 
previous ſymptom ol colliveneſs, and when it is 
10, a horſe ſuddenly falls away and loſes his fleſh, 
and likewiſe his appetite; but this may be farther 
known by the diſcharge; for many things that he 
eats will come away whole, and his dung will br 
full of ſhreads of hay, and ſommetins accompanied 
with ſhmy matter. 

Thirdly, A looſeneſs and ſcouring often hap- 
pens when the pores of the ſkin, the urinary, or 
ther diſcharges are obſtructed ; for by that means, 
when the excrementitious parts of the blood 
have not a free vent through the common pal-- 
ſages, they are derived in a more than ordinary 
quantity into the apertures of the guts, but parti- 
cularly into the gail-p?pe and pancreatic duct, ſo 
that they may be of different colours and con- 
liſtency, according 10 the predominency of the 
Juices that flow into them. When moſt of it is 
derived from the witcihnal glands, the matter will 
be dear and watery, or dear and glaſſy, not un- 
like that which S!leyic!t obſerves in his third 
Eind of cholhic; bur when 1t proceeds moftly from 
the gall-pipe and DoNcreallc duct, it will be ther 
finctured with a yollowilh colour, and if there 
Happens to be a very great quantity of the gall 
difcharged from the excrements, whatever is 
volded from the lungament, maſt of conſequence 


be 
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be of a deep reddiſh colour, and is the ſame as that 
which the above-mentioned author terms the red 
gripes; which conſtitutes his hxth kind of cholic. 

Laſtly, A lax or ſcouring ſometimes happens 
from vilcous ſlimy matter, hindering the chyle 
from centering into the lacteal or milky veſlels; 
and in this caſe, the excrements are ulually of a 
pale light complexion, as they conſiſt chiefly of 
chyle. 

But all theſe are only different ſpecies of a 
diarrhœa; and when the fcouring is large, as it 
happens to fome full-bodied young horles, a 
white greaſy matter, like fat, comes away in the 
dung; and this is what farriers term molten greaſe, 
which is of the fame nature with the grealy 
diarrhœa, which ſometimes happens to men of 
groſs habits as well as to horſes, and ſeems to be 
occaſioned when the glands of the inteſtines are 
more than ordinarily opened, whereby the matter 
is cyacuated from the blood into the gute, which 
ſhould otherwiſe be depoſed among the tat, 

It ought to be obſerved, that in all thoſe 
ſcourings that are of the firſt kind, and wc only 
the critical diſcharge of ſome ducale, there are 
icldom or never any bad accidents attending 
them, unleſs the dileale has been of ſuch con- 
tinuance as to waſte and attenuate the body; and 
therefore, when the fickneis abates by any ſuch 
diſcharge, the beſt way is not to be over haſty to 
Hop it, but it ought rather to be encouraged when 
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it proves imperfect, and that muſt be done by 
medicines that are moderately purging; becauſe 
all diſcharges that proceed from the inteſtines 
may degenerate into an incurable diarrhoea. Care 
ought to be taken not to let it run on too long, 
or it may be too late for a certain cure, which 
we ſhall here deſcribe as well as for the other 
ſpecies of a diarrhoea, but ſhall now proceed to 
the next, where a horſe loſes his appetite, and 
when the want of digeſtion is manifeſt from an 
imperfect comminution of the dung, that 1s, when 


ſome part of the food comes away whole as it is 


gat. 
In this caſe, all thoſe things that we have al- 


ready mentioned for ſtrengthening the ſtomach 
are to be uſed, for which purpoſe we allo recom- 
mend the uſe of diapente to thoſe that like it; 
but it is not one doſe that can be relied on, be- 
cauſe it ought to be repeated every day, and fo 
muſt any other ſtomachic, before any extraor- 
dinary cftect can be wrought. 

And becauſe this diſcaſe is both in the ſtomach 
and bowels, the following clyſter may be given 
as loon as you perceive him begin to recover his 


appetite, unleſs the looſeneſs begins allo to abate 
with the other ſymptoms, and in that caſe it may 
be let alone. 


Take camomile flowers, wormwood, mint, and 
centaury, of each one handful ; boil them in a 
gallon of water to three quarts, then ſtrain or 

| lquceze 
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ſqueeze the liquor through a cloth or ſieve; and 
add ſwect oil, one pint; common ſalt, two hand- 
fuls; and tincture thebaic, half an ounce ; mix 
them together for o clyllers, to be given 
warm. * 


This may be repeated once or twice, but if the 
looſeneſs ſlill continues, and the horſe grows'weak, 
it is a very bad ſign, eſpecially if he refuſes to 
feed. : 

The next kind is that where the excrements are 
tinged yellow, or of a decp reddiſh colour, pro- 
ceeding, as we have obſerved, from a too great pro- 


{ulion of the gall and pancreatic juice. 
In this caſe a horſe may be firſt purged with 
either of the following remedics: 


Take rhubarb in powder, one oun ce; aloes, three 
drachms ; extract of camomile flowers, and ja- 
lap, of each eight drachms ; oil of aniſeed, one 
drachm; with a little wheat flour, and a ſuflici- 
ent quantity of molaſles, make it into a ball. 


Or, 
Take bitter purging ſalts, ten ounces ; jalap, half 


an ounce ; ſyrup of buckthorn, two ounces and 
a half; ginger, three ounces; mix them toge- 
ther in a quart of warm water for one doſe. 


If the horle be of ſmall value, you may give 
him two ounces of ſnake-root, half an ounce of 
diaphoretic antimony, made into a ball with any 


ſyrup; 
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ſyrup; for after purging has been once or twice 
repeated, thoſe medicines which promote ſweat, 
and other ſecretions, are to be uſed, as they make 
a revulſion, and conſequently leſſen the diſcharges 
by dung; wherelore we recommend diaſcordium, 
mithridate, or the ſoap-piil, which may be admi- 


niſtered in the following manner: 


TAKE of the ſoap pill, one ounce ; prepared chalk, 
two ounces; winters-bark, one ounce; with 
any ſyrup make a ball, to be adminiſtered every 
evening. 

Or, 

Take pill-ſtyrax, bees-wax, and maſtic, of each an 
ounce; and oil of aniſeeds, enough to form a 
ball; to be given as above. 


The following drench may alſo be made uſe of 
with good ſucceſs, to attringe and dry up the ſto- 
mach, bowels, &c. 


Take ſaſſafras chips, half a pound; oak-bark, in 
groſs powder, three ounces ; winters-bark, one 
ounce ; boil them in two quarts of water to one 
Quart, then ſtrain it and adminiſter the liquor 
warm, and repcat it every marning and every 


eVening. 


This ſhould be continued two or three days 
ſucceſſively, and unlels the ſcouring be very vio- 
lent, it will certainly put a ſtop to it. 

But 
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5 

But the practitioner is to obſerve, that if a horſi 
has a fever upon him which docs not diminiſh, but 
increaſes with the loofeneſs, thoſe medicines which 
act more immediately upon the bowels are then to 
be made uſe of, therefore the following clyſter 
may be injected, which will prove very eſſicacious 
in this calc : 


ings, one pound; boil them till one-half be 
evaporated ; then ſtrain the liquor, and add two 


Take Ime-water, three quarts; guaiacum ſhav- 


drachms of opium. This will be enough for 
three clyſters, which may be injected three times 

a day very warm. 
Or, | 
Take oak-bark, in powder, four ounces; galls, one 
ounce ; boil them in three quarts of water to 
onc-half; then ftrain it and adminiſter as above 


directed. 


Theſe cly ſters are always to be made in a leſſer 


quantity than thoſe that are purging, and the 


horſe's tail to be k2pt cloſe down, that he may re- 


tain them as long as poilible, and as ſoon as he 
llings out the firſt, wich perhaps may not be in 


the ſpace of four hours, it muſt be followed with 
another, and ſo on until the looſeneſs is quite ſtop- 
ped; which by the help of the clyſters, will ſoon 
be conquered, unleſs his ſtrength be quite waſt- 
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ed, and that he has loſt all ſenſation in his 
bowels. 

We now come to the cure of the laſt ſort of 
ſcouring, which has been mentioned before, when 
the chyle is diſcharged with the excrements; and 
as this indiſpoſition proceeds from ſlimy matter 
obſtructing the paſſages into the lacteal veſſels, the 
moſt proper method to be taken at firſt is to purge 
the animal, for which purpoſe we recommend the 
following: 


Take of bitter purging falts, eight ounces; ſal po- 
lychreſt, two ounces; dillolve them in three 
quarts of very thin water-gruel ; then add an 
ounce of rhubard ; give it the horſe at three 
different times, an hour between cach quart. 

Or, 

Take ſalt of tartar, ſai polychreſt, and bitter purg- 
ing ſalts, of each three ounces ; rhubarb, one 
ounce; mix them in three quarts of barley-wa- 
ter to be given as the laſt. 


Let ſal pruncllæ be diſſolved in his common 


drink, becauſe all thoſe diluters are moſt proper to 


waſh off that viſcid matter which adheres ſo cloſe- 
ly to the guts, and hinders the chyle from entering 


into its proper veſſels, eſpecially when they are 


uſed plentifully; but if this fort of flux ſhould 
proceed from a {lrnmous obſtruction, as it ſome- 
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times happens to human bodies, it would prove in- 
curable. | 

As to that which farriers call molten greaſe, it 
being for the molt part the concomitant of every 
large icouring, that ſymptom generally wears off 
in the proceſs of the diſtemper, and requires no 
particular management, diſtinct from what has been 
already preſcribed for the third ſort of looſeneſs, 
which are purging and aſtringent clyſters, with the 
aſſiſtance of thoſe things that are proper to pro- 
mote perſpiration through the pores. In all vio- 
lent diſorders of the inteſtines, there 1s generally 
a weakneſs in the ſtomach, therefore it can never 
be amiſs to exhibit ſuch things as are proper to 


\ procure a good digeſtion, at the ſame time that 


other means are uſed to carry off the more urgent 
lymptoms, and theſe ought to be continued, eſpe- 
cially to a horſe cf value; and indeed it is for 
want of ſuch helps that many horſes dwindle away 
or fall into other diſtempers, after the Iloofeneſs 
has in a great mealure been overcome. 

The food that is to be given in ſuch diforders 
{ſhould be the cleaneft and beſt hay, bran moiſten- 
cd with red-port, and parched barley. 

As all thoſe diſeaſes have their primary cauſe 
from colds, ill-uſage, or from foul corrupt feed- 
ing, and want of exercife, the owner ſhould keep 
an eye over his hotle and learn his conſtitution, hy 
which he will know what he is able to bear, con- 
lequently by ſuch care thele accidents may in a 


great meaſure be prevented. 
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S K U T. XX 
OF A DYSENTERY, OR BLOODY FLUX, 


III canles of this diſcaſe is an acrid blood, 
crohon of the inteſtines, abraſion of their 
mucus, long continuance of a diarrhoea, mde- 
geſtion, &c. in fact, it is too often from an ad- 
vanced degree of a diarrhœa, and particularly 
of that ſort which proceeds from a profuſion of 
the pancreatic and hilious juices ; for when the 
diſcharge from thoſe parts is very much enlarged, 
it cauſes a ſtill greater influx of blood and hu- 
mours towards them, which being more than can 
be converted into the proper juices, forces itſelf 
through the interſtices of the veſlels, and is diſ- 
charged with theſe juices into the guts. 

Sometimes it reſembles the waſhing of feſh, 
ſometimes there is a mixture of purulcnt matter, 
or corruption, along with it, and ſometimes little 
or nothing comes away but pure blood, but this 
laſt kind preceeds from an aperture of the internal 
hzmorrhoidal veſſels. 

But it is to be oblerved, a bloody flux very ſel- 
dom happens to horles, inſomuch that Solleyſell 
has given it no place among other diſeaſes of the 
like nature; and for our own part, we cannot ſay 
we have ever ſcen blood come from a horle's 
tundament, 
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ſundament, otherwile than by the preſſure of hard 
dung upon the great gut, which by that means 
has only ſqueezed out a very ſmall quantity from 
the veſſels thereof; yet becauſe that diſtemper 
may, without doubt, ſeize ſome horſes, as it is not 
inconſiſtent with the economy of that animal, 
and as ſome authors have mentioned it in all its 
different appearances, we ſhall therefore give ſuch 
directions as are neceſſary for the cure. It is pro- 
per, in the firſt place, to make a revulſion by tak- 
ing a moderate quantity of blood from the neck- 
vein. This is convenient in all fluxes of blood 
from the inferior parts, unleſs the horſe be ex- 


ceedingly weak. 


If there be a mixture of purulent, corrupt 
matter after bleeding, modegate purging will be 
very proper, with ſuch things as have been pre- 
ſcribed in the preceding ſection; all the other 
medicines, recommended to make a revulſion by 
ſweat and inſenſible tranſpiration, are allo to be 
complicd with, as alſo the aſtringent clyſters 
there recommended, which in moſt caſes will an- 
ſwer the end; we ſhall therefore only add one 
more. | 
Take a quart of forge-water, and boil in it 

four ounces of oak-bark, two ounces of tor- 

mentil-roots ; balauſtines and red roſe-leaves, 
of each a handful. To the ſtrained decoction 


add three ounces of diaſcordium, one ounce of 
Nn 3 mithridate 
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mithridate, and half a drachm of opium. 


Let 


this be injected warm, and repeated as often as 
there is occaſion; if you are provided with a 
ſyringe that has a pretty large pipe, you may 
ſometimes add two ounces of French bole, in 


powder, or ſealed earth. 


But above all things you are to ayoid mixing 
oil or butter, or any other greaſy matter with clyl- 
ters that are of this intention, as is common among 


farriers; for theſe things are directly contrary to 
the naturc of thoſe applications, and will not only 
render their operation ineffectual, but increaſe the 


diſcaſe, and inſtead of aſtringing and fortiſying the 


bowels, will weaken them by cauling a greater 


relaxation of their fibres. 


W 


OF WORMS, BOTS, AND TRUNCHEONS, 


ny are ſeveral kinds of vermin bred in 


the bodies of horſes, which go under the 


white, ſharp at both ends hke ncedles, 


truncheon 1s thick and ſhort, and the bot 
unlike a {mall caterpillar, the laſt are com 


denomination of bots, and worms, and truncheons. 
The worms are of divers colours and ſhapes; 
ſome reſemble carth-worms, others are ſmall and 
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found in the ſtreight gut, eſpecially of ſome horſes 
when they are firſt taken from grals. 

We have taken notice of another kind, which 
reſemble wood-lice, only that they have fewer 
feet, are of a deep reddiſh colour, velveted on the 
back, like a bot, and made up of leveral folds. 
Thele, as ſome authors will have it, are bred in 
the ſtomach, and abide in it, and devour all the 
nouriſhment, ſo that a horſe, if he be never ſo 
great a feeder, cannot thrive while they are in 
his maw; and they farther ſay, that thoſe kinds of 
worms are oftentimes the occaſion of a horle's 
death, by cating holes in the ſtomach. But it is 
very certain, as ſoon as an animal dies, thoſe 
parts that turn firſt to putrefaction, as the ali- 
ment in the ſtomach, which is kept under cloſe 
cover, muſt and will ſoon breed vermin, and 
that of different kinds, then, and then only are 
living worms in the dead horle's ſtomach. It is 
realonable enough to believe, that the ſeeds of 
divers inſects may be depoſited among the food 
of moſt animals, and be thus conveyed into the 
ſtomach, and may be brought to lite very ſud- 
denly after the animal is dead ; but that worms, 
oO; any other kind of vermin, can either be bred 
or ſubſiſted in the ſtomach of any living creature, 
is as impoſſible as a mouſe to live under the 
farricr's anvil while he is at work upon it; for it 
is very well known, that the muſcular action of 
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the ſtomach, by which it is kept in conſtant mo- 
tion, would much ſooner deſtroy any ſuch crea. 
tures, if it was poſſible for them to breed there, 
than the common food which they cat, that be- 
ing harder and much more difficult to be broken 
than the vermin, 

And thercſore, Markham's and other authors' 
aſſertions mult be as falſe as ridiculous, and only 
taken upon truſt from the ſpeech of ſome mounte- 
bank, where ſpcaking of the red worms, he ſays, 
6 He has ſeen horſes, whoſe ſtomachs have been 
eaten quite through with them, fo that the meat 
which they eat could not be held in their 
ſtomachs, but fell, upon the ſwallowing of it, into 
the body, making the belly ſwell like a tun; and 
that they died in violent agonies.“ Neither will 
the hiſtories we have of worms being voided at 
the mouths of men, women, and children, how- 
ever authentic, avail any thing to prove their 
ſubſiſting in the Romach, ſince it is very certain 
they have been thrown upwards like the gall or 
excrements in the iliac paſſion, when the periſ- 
taltic motion of the inteſtines has been very 
much inverted, and theſe have been but a very 
ſhort while in the ſtomach before their eject- 


ment. 
We may therefore very reaſonably affirm, ſince 


the modern diſcoveries have ſhewn us the, true 
uſe of the ſtomach, that this ſort of yermin can 
only 
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only be bred and ſubſiſted in the guts of any live 
animal, and not in the ſtomach; and when they 
are found in the ſtomach at any time, it is either 
after the animal is dead, or elle they are brought 
into it in the manner we have already mentioned, 

The cauſe of worms is from foul feeding, and 
very often a bad digeſtion, for that will have the 
ſame effect as corrupt and unwholelome food. 
For the aliment, when it is not ſulliciently broke 
and comminuted in the ſtomach, turns to crudi- 
ties, and is rendered the more liable to putrify in 
the guts; ſo that a proper matter is furniſhed for 
the production of vermin; and therefore, we may 
often obſerve, that as in children, even ſo young 
horles are more liable to be infeſted with worms, 
than thoſe that are grown to maturity; and this 
may probably proceed from the weakneſs and 
lexibility of the ſolid parts, whereby, though their 
appetites are at that time ſenſible and vigorous, 
yet the fLomaca muſt act leſs forcibly upon the 
alimen-, than when they are arrived to a more 
advanced itate, ſo that of conſequence they may 
be rendered more liable to the production of 
thole animals. 

The ſigns are ſuch as appear in a cholic, for 
belides that, thoſe inſets occaſion a titillation in 


the inteſiines, the viſcid groſs and putrified mat- 
ter whercby they are engendered, cauſe a velli- 
| cation 
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cation and frequent twitches, and withal ſo much 
pain, that a horſe appears to be in all the agony 
1maginable, lying down and ſtarting up, again by 
fits, oftentimes ſtriking the belly with his hind 
foot, and oftentimes rubbing his fundament 
againſt any wall or poſt that happens to be near 
him; and when there are great quantities of theſe 
vermin, eſpecially when they are harboured in the 
great gut, they then come away, and appear 
plentifully in the dung. 

The cure conſiſts of all thoſe things that arc 
proper to deſtroy the viſcidities in the bowels, and 
at the fame time to ſtrengthen the ſtomach; for 
by that means a horſe digeſts his hay and corn, 
and nothing but the groſſer parts go downwards 
into the guts, ſo that then it is impoſſible for thoſe 
vermin to be eahly engendered there. And be- 
cauſe purging is of the moſt immediate efficacy in 
all ſuch cafes, it is therefore proper to begin the 
cure that way, and for that purpoſe, if there be 
no obſtructions in the ſtreight gut, which may 


firſt require the ule of clyſters, we recommend 


the following : 


Fake jalap in powder, and ſena, of each one 
ounce ; boil them in a quart of water, to which 
add buckthorn {yrup, four ounces. 


Or, 


Take rue two handfuls, boil it in two quarts of 


water to one quart, then f{truin it, and add fal 
Griretic. 
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diuretic and ſal polychreſt, of each an ounce, 
Let your horſe be kept from feeding two hours 
before and two hours after, giving him mode- 
rate exerciſe to help the operation of the phyſic, 
and at night he may have ſcalded bran to eat. 


But the following are the proper purges to de- 
ſtroy worms and wormy matter, that have mercu- 
rius dulcis, cinnabar of antimony; or æthiops- 
mineral, joined with them : 


Take of Barbadoes aloes, in powder, ten drachms ; 
cinnabar of antimotiy and mercurius dulcis, of 
each three drachms; diagridium, one drachm : 
oil of aniſeeds, two drachms; with flour and 
molaſſes form it into a paſte, divide it into two 
balls, and give the horle one of them every 
other evening. 


This being three or four times repeated; will 
deſtroy all manner of worms, and carry off that 
ſlimy matter in which they are engendered, and 
without the leaſt danger. 

The mercurius dulcis may be had at any chy- 
miſt's or apothecary's; as for the æthiops, it is made 
of equal parts of quickſilver and brimſtone, rub- 
bing them in a mortar till they are incorporated 
and turned to a black powder; half an ounce 
made into a ball with flour and honey may be 
given at pleaſure, for a week together, one every 
day. | 
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After your horſe has been ſuſſiciently purged 
with the remedics before mentioned, the lollow- 
ing powder may be given for a week or a fortnight, 
and it will be of great ſervice to deſtroy all the re- 
mains of the diſtemper: 


Take galangal, in powder, one pound ; preparcd 
tin, half a pound; aloes, four ounces ; ſal po- 
lychreſt, fix ounces ; teſtaccous powders, com- 
pound, twenty ounces; mix them together in 
a fine powder, and keep it in a cloſe bottle for 
uſe. The doſe is three ounces mixed into a 
paſte with wheat flour and molaſſes, to be given 
every evening. 

There are many other remedies appropriated to 
deſtroy worms, which are very good when rightly 
applied, as a quart of beef or pork-pickle, rue, St. 
John's wort, tops of broom, male fern, ſavin, 
citron- ſeeds, wormwood and wormſeed, garlic, 
onions, and ſuch like things ; but none can come 
up to mercurius dulcis, and cinnabar of antimo- 
ny, or the æthiops-mineral, for immediate eifh- 
cacy. 

Some of the farriers, for cheapneſs, make uſe 
of alum, black-lope, burnt vitriol, and fimilar 
articles; ſome exhibit corroſive ſublimate, or red 
precipitate, as much as will lay upon a ſilver pen- 
ny; but as theſe laſt medicines, ſuch as the ſubli- 


mate or red precipitate, cannot be uſed internally 


without great danger, eſpecially to brutecreatures, 


who 
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who can never be brought to take what may be 
proper to carry off their ill effects, they ought 
therefore not to be given in any caſe ; for though 
they may, by their powerful efficacy, ſucceed in 
ſome circumſtances where a horſe happens to be 
6 robuſt and ſtrong, yet when it is otherwiſe, if they 
1 are not the occaſion of ſudden diſorders, they 
will lay the ſeeds of a bad conſtitution, and ren- 
der a horſe unſerviceable for the future, 
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” OF CHOLICS, OR VIOLENT PAIN IN THE BOWELS. 


E have already taken notice that moſt of 
\ \ the diſcaſes of the guts will cauſe cho- 
| lic-pains when they come to an extremity; but 
E horles, who are oftentimes under the direction of 
1 bad managers, and are themſelves only guided 
| by inſtinct, muſt therefore be rendered liable to 
many incanveniences, and to none more than 
thoſe which ſhew themſelves immediately in the 
bowels; for the drinking cold water when a horſe 
is hot, or if at that time he be rode deep into the 
water, or if he be ſuffered to cool on a ſudden 
when he has been at hard exerciſe, any ſuch miſ- 


management very frequently brings on the moſt 


intolerable diſorders, as we daily obſerve. 
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And this is eaſy to be accounted for, becauſe 
when the body is hot, and the pores open, any 
ſudden cold cauſes them to be immediately ſhut 
up, ſo that all the common and neceſſary diſ- 
charges are in a great meaſure hindered, by which 
means the veſſels of the colon, and ſometimes of 
the ſtomach and other bowels, are cramped, 
or diſtended, and this is the true cauſe of the 
pain, and likewiſe of the wind and flatulency 
that is obſervable in ſuch caſes; for although 
wind may often proceed from other cauſes, as 


from the viſcidity and ſlimineſs of the matter 


that is ſometimes harboured in the bowels, yet in 
this caſe it is chiefly occaſioned by their over great 
relaxation, whereby they loſe their tone and pe- 
riſtaltic motion, which 1s abſolutely neceſſary to 


the expulſion of the wind as well as the excre- 


ments. 


As for the ſigns of theſe ſudden diſorders, they 


are ſufficiently known to every one; we ſhall 
therefore proceed to the cure. 

Firſt of all, if the horſe be hot and feveriſh, as 
it ſometimes happens, a moderate quantity of 
blood may be taken from the neck-vein, after 
which a clyſter ought to be injected, and ſuch a 
one as will ſtimulate the guts and promote their 
periſtaltic motion ; for by that means the ex- 
crements and wind will not only be ejected, but 
the ſtagnant blood muſt alſo be forwarded; for 
which 
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which purpoſe nothing can be more ſervicable 
than a quart of emetic wine, given luke-warm; 
but becauſe this is not to be had without expence, ? 
it would therefore be worth any gentleman's while 
to make it, and keep it by him, and that is eaſily 
done, only by infuſing four ounces of crocus me- 
tallorum, or liver of antimony, in a gallon of ale 
for ſeveral days, and it will give it an emetic qua- 
lity. But for want of the emetic wine, the fol- 


lowing clyſter may be uſed: 


Take common ſalt, one pound; ſweet oil, half a 
pint ; aloes, in powder, an ounce ; buckthorn 
ſyrup, ſix ounces; mix it in a quart of thin gruel, 
and give it warm. 


Or, 


Warm a quart of pork or beef-pickle, and inje& 
it; this will do for a ſhift, when nothing elſe is 
at hand, 


Let either of theſe be given, taking care to keep 
the horſe moving until the operation 1s quite over, 
and this method will be the more neceſlary if the 
horſe has been full fed, and if it be otherwiſe, that 
he was empty when this accident happened to 


him, a clyſter of broth, or of the emollient herbs 


and brown ſugar, or molaſſes, will be ſufficient. 
After the purging clyſter has finiſhed its opera- 
tion, ſweat ought as ſoon as poſlible to be promot- 


ed, and that very plentiſully. 
— 5 | Take 
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Take of the ſope-pill, half an ounce; camphor, 
two ſcruples; blend them together into a ball. 
This 1s to be given the laſt thing at night, and 
to be waſhed down with a quart of warm two- 
penny. 


And to comfort his bowels, the clyſter preſcrib- 
ed in the preceding Section, to caſe violent pains 
in the guts, may be given; or the following which 
is of like efficacy, and will alfo help to promote 
the fweat : 


Take galangal, in powder, two ounces ; boil it in 
three pints of water, to a pint and a half; then 
ftrain and diſſolve in it venice-treacle, fix 
ounces ; to which add a pint of ſpirit of wine. 


Let this be given milk-warm, keeping his tail 
clole to his fundament until he has no mo- 
tions of throwing it out. But a horſe is ſome- 
times ſo reitleſs with the violence of thoſe pains, 
that there is no keeping him on his legs, but he 
throws himſelf down every minute, and ſome 
horſes kill themſelves by ſtriking their heads 
againſt the walls, who otherwiſe might eaſily be 
recovered if they could be managed. Theſe ought 
to be buried in a dunghill all but the head, there 
being no caſe that requires that kind of immediate 
ſweating more than this, for it is very much to be 
juſpected that the giving of cold water to a horſe 

when 
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when he 1s hot, and waſhing him about his breaft 
and belly, may often cauſe an immediate founder- 
ing in the cheſt, and this ſeems reaſonable enough 
from the extraordinary working and heaving of 
the flanks, which is obſervable all on a ſudden in 
ſome horſes after ſuch accidents. 


| 


— 


S8 0 N. AXA. 


OF THE YELLOWS, OR JAUNDICE. 


N diſtemper happens more frequently to 


horſes than the jaundice or yellows, and 
it proceeds from obſtructions either in the gall- 
pipe, cauſed by ſhme or gritty matter, or when 
the roots of thole little ducts that open into that 
pipe are ſtopped by the like matter, or compreſſed 
by a plenitude and fulneſs of the blood-veſſels 
that lay near them. 

Sometimes that diſtemper proceeds from or ac- 
companies hard and ſchirrous obſtructions in the 
liver, and ſometimes the blood will be tinQured 
in malignant and peſlilential ſickneſſes, and which 
will alſo happen from the bite of an adder, or 
other poilon in the blood ; the liver no doubt 
may be inflamed and ſwelled, and by that means 
bears its proportion from which the yellowncſs 
happens; but as this 15 only a ſymptom which 
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may be removed by all thoſe things that are pro- 
per to carry off the fever, and as we have already 
laid down ſuch methods as are proper in ſuch 
caſes, we ſhall only here conſider it as any other 
ſecretion that is obſtructed, and provide ſuch 
means as are proper to open the ſaid obſtruc- 
tions. | 

When the gall-pipe; or rather when the roots 
of its common dues, are any way retarded, the 
matter which ſhould be converted and turned into 
gall is taken up by the veins, and carried back 
again into the mals of blood, giving it a yellow 


tincture; ſo that all the parts of a horſe that have 


a capacity of ſhewing the colour, as the eyes, the 
inſide of the lip, and even the ilaver from the 
mouth will appear yellow; but as this diſeaſe is 
contrary to that ſort of ſcouring, where there is a 
profuſion of the gall, and there being little or 
none of it tranſmitted into the guts, the excre- 


ments will therefore look of a light pale green, 


as if the aliment was only waſhed in the guts. 

It is allo to be oblerved, when a horſe has the 
yellows, he turns dull, heavy, and ſluggiſh, low 
in his ſpirits, and faint, eſpecially when he is put 
to the leaſt exerciſe, and when the diſtemper has 
continued ſome time upon him, he loſes his ap- 
petite, and becomes poor, lean, and jaded. 

While the obſtructions are only in the gall- 
paſſages, it is caly enough to be cured ; but When 
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CLASSICAL F ARRI 259 
the liver is indurated and hardened near thoſe 
paſſages, as it ſometimes falls out, or if there hap- 
pen impoſtumations or ulcers, the cure will then 
be very doubtful ; for in this laſt caſe, it will have 
all the ſame effects as any other internal waſting 
ulcer; and in the other caſe, where the liver is 
ſcirrhous and hard; theſe obſtructions mult alſo 
be difficult, becauſe they lie out of the reach of 
manual operation, and allo of external applica- 
tions. 

But in the cure we ſhall begin with its firſt 
ſtage, when we only ſuppoſe the gall-pallages 
obſtructed as above-mentioned ; and to remove 
the obſtruction, purging mult in the firſt place be 
neceſſary, with remedies that are moderately open- 
ing, ſuch as cannot operate too draſtic; and un- 
leſs there be pain and inflammation in the liver, 
bleeding will do but little ſervice, however much 
it is in vogue in ſuch calcs. 

Therefore let the following infuſion be made : 
Take turmeric in powder, and ſenna, of each two 

ounces; marſh-mallow roots, four ounces; ſalt of 

tartar, half an ounce; put them into two quarts 
of boiling water, with four ounces of white 


ſoap, letting it ſtand all night, and in the morn- 


ing give it the horle. 
Or, 
Inſtead of this, the horle may be purged tliree or 
four times with hx drachms of Barbadocs aloes, 
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an ounce of turmeric, and two ounces of 
Caſtile ſope, with a ſufficient quantity of mo- 
lailes and wheat-flour, to make a ball. 


After purging in the manner we have preſcrib- 
ed, the horſe may have now and then a little 
ſcalded bran, and ſometimes boiled barley to eat, 
and his water may have conſtantly barley, tur- 
meric, and liquorice, boiled in it, till he recovers; 
and a doſe of the following preſcription may be 
given to him fora fortnight or three weeks together, 
unleſs the purging alone removes the diſtemper, 
as it ſometimes happens in the beginning : 

Take the whites of twenty-four eggs, and three 
ounces of turmeric in powder, beat them very 
well together in a pint of pepper-mint water; 
Caſtile ſope, an ounce and a hall, diſſolved in a 
pint of warm water; when cold, mix them 
together, and give it the horſe every morning, 
for ten days. 


Wie preſcribe the following remedy, which l- 
dom or never fails to carry off the yellows before 
it be of long ſtanding : 


Take Caſlile ſope two ounces, diſſolve it in a ſul- 
ficient quantity of hot water; then with ar 
ounce and a half of turmeric, and as muck 
honey, make it iuto a paſte, and form a ball. 
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This muſt be repeated every other day, for a 
week at leaſt ; but in this caſe, the uſe of chewing- 
balls, or the champing of green juniper-wood, 
horſe-radiſh, or any ſuch thing that will be of 
efficacy to rouſe his ſpirits, muſt needs be of 
great ſervice to him ; and he ought alſo to have 
every day exerciſe given him in proportion to his 
ſtrength and ability ; for nothing can conduce 
more to aſſiſt the medicines in their operation. 

But when the yellows proceed from ſtony and 
hard obſtructions in the liver, which, if they be 
liable to pain and inflammation, eſpecially upon 
the leaſt exerciſe, and you may oblerve him 
under great oppreſſion, and will often turn his 
head towards his right fide; in that caſe he 
muſt be bled, and moderately purged with the 
infuſion above preicribed, alter which the follow- 
ing fomentation may be uſed: 


Take camomile-flowers, wormwood, and oak-bark, 
in powder, of each one handful ; boil them in 
a gallon and a half of water to one gallon ; then 


Arain them, and add one quart of the ſtrongell 
ſpirit of wine. 


The proper way to ule this, is by dipping 
woollen-cloths into it, and applyi ing it pretty 
warm and often to the parts allected. 

If this ſymptom does not wear off in a little 
time, it will ſoon cauſe the horſc's death; but if 
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it is removed, and the horſe continues till yel.. 
low, or if the diſtemper has continued obſti- 
nate and immoveable notwithſtanding all proper 
means have been uſed, recourſe muſt then be had 
to medicines of the moſt powerful efficacy, for 
which purpole, we recommend the following 


purge: | 


Take aloes in powder, ten drachms; mercurius 
dulcis, three drachms; Caſlile ſope ſhced, two 
ounces, and with a ſufficient quantity of turme- 


ric-powder and ſweet-oil, make them into a 
ball. 


This may be given twice a week, according as 
you find he has ſtrength to bear them, until he 
has been ſcoured four or five times, after which, 
the cinnabar pills, or thoſe for the farcy, may be 
given, and their uſe continued for ſome conſider- 
able time (if your horſe be worth the expence) 
but eſpecially if you obſerve him rather to mend 
than grow worſe; and this method, when it is 
rightly followed, will be found to be the moſt 


rational to remove all obſtinate diſeaſes of the 
liver. 
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8 . AA. 


OF THE DISEASES OF THE REINS OR KID- 
NEYS, &c. 


- E find in the books of farriers, an acy 

Y \ count of all the diſeaſes of the reins 
and bladder, though there are but few who have 
delivered them in any regular order; and indeed 
ſome of them, as the ſtone in the bladder, &c. 
are but ſeldom met with; we ſhall therefore make 
it our buſineſs to ſpend as little of the reader's 
time as poſhble, in things that are uncommon 
and unprofitable; however, we make no doubt 
but ſome rare and unuſual inſtances of ſtones and 
ſlime may happen to thoſe creatures, yet the moſt 
common are only thoſe that proceed from col- 
tiveneſs, from an inflammation or uiccration in the 
kidneys, or ſome defect in the bladder, or in the 
urine itſelf; what relates to the pain or ſtoppage 
of water cauſed by coſtiveneſs, has already been 
diſcuſſed under that head, as it is not to be ac- 
counted a diſeaſe in thoſe parts, but only a ſymp- 
tom of another diſeaſe, and is removed as ſoon as 
that ceaſes ; we ſhall therefore, in the enſuing ſec- 
only conſider a ſtoppage or a pain in making 
water, when the diſcaſe is confined to the reins 
and paſſages of the urine. 
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OF THE STRANGUARY, 


HOUGH this diſeaſe happens moſt fre- 

; quently when there is an obſtruction of 
the dung hardened and indurated in the ſtreight- 
gut, as we have obſerved, yet, when it proceeds 
from another cauſe, it is moſt likely to be occa- 
honed either by an inflammation of the bladder, 
or ulcer in the kidneys; for when there happens 
to be an ulcer in thoſe parts, the ſharpneſs of the 
matter proceeding from thence, may no doubt 
cauſe pain when it paſſes into the urethra, by 
abrading and carrying off the mucus that ſhould 
defend that ſenſible part, ſo that a horſe in this 
caſe muſt ſtale in pain, and as this will alſo cauſe 
an inflammation there, inſtead of ſtaling freely, 
he will often dribble. 

An inflammation in thoſe parts ariſing from 
any other cauſe, as hard riding, too long a deten- 
tion of his urine has generally the ſame effect; 
but an inflammation of this kind happens the 
more readily, if there be a lentor of the dung. 

To remove all ſuch diſorders, it will be neceſ- 
{ary to give emolhent ſoftening clyſters made of a 
decoction of mallows, marſh-mallows, mercury, 
camomile, and the like, with a mixture of oils 

| and 
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and other ſlippery things, or clyſters made of fat 
broths; and to make them a little purgative, com- 
mon treacle or manna may be dillolved in them, 
to the quantity of ſix ounces or half a pound. 

Half an ounce of ſal prunelle or purified nitre, 
may be diſſolved in his water for two or three 
days together, or two ounces of crude tartar may 
be boiled in it. But if after hard riding you 
have reaſon to ſuſpect an inflammation in the 
kidneys, the bladder, or urinary pallages, which 
mull at the fame time be accompanied with fe- 
veriſh ſymptoms, it will then be very proper to 
take blood from the neck-vein, and the ule of the 
clyſters may be repeated as often as you ſhall ſec 
occaſion; and if you have reaſon to fear an ulcer 
in the kidneys, in that caſe all cleanſing balſamic 
medicines are to be complied with, for which pui- 
pole we chiefly recommend the following balls: 


Take Caſtile ſope one: pound, cut up thin, and 
diſlolved in a [mall quantity of hot water; to 
which add ſal polychreſt, half a pound, in fine 
powder; feeds of fenugreck and linſced, of cach 
{1x ounces; ſalt of tartar, three ounces; crude 
opium, one ounce and a half; beat them into a 
mals with a ſufficient quantity of ſpirit of tur- 
pentine. Two ounces of this may be made 
into a ball and given to the horſe carly every 
morning. 
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OF AN IMMODERATE DISCHARGE OF URINE, 
AND STALING OF BLOOD. 


| Copious flux of urine happens when the 
A {cruin of the blood 18 too much attenuatcd 
arid thin, or When the nores of the {kin are 
conſtringed and fhut up, or when the renal 
ducts (VIZ. the [mall canals that open into the 
hollow part or baſon of the kidneys) are over 
extended and dilated, whereby the ſctum is ſepa- 

rated in too great à quantity from the kidneys. 
The firit is when the ſerous parts of the blood 
are exceedingly attenuated, and the general cauſe is 
by travelling in hot weather, or cating hot or ſpi- 
rituous herbs in the beginning of the graſs ſeaſon; 
and we have already obſerved, that the pores of 
the ſkin are moſt ordinarily obſtructed and ſhut 
up by the night fogs, or expoſing a horle to the 
cold when he has been over heated; and the 
renal ducts may be dilated and extended by 
cating ſnow with the graſs in winter, which is ſaid 
to abound greatly with nitre, or it may be 
cauled by drinking too much water of any kind, 
elpecially when a horſe is put to hard exerciſe, 
for by that means it ſuddenly precipitates and falls 
dowuwards in a tov great quantity into the 
reins, 
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reins, ſo that the above-mentioned ducts become 
widened beyond their uſual dimenſions. 

After this it will not be difficult to underſtand 
how a horſe comes to ſtale blood, for though blood 
may ſometimes proceed from an ulceration of the 
kidneys, when they are wotn and abraded by ſand 
or gritty matter, or by the acrimony and ſharp- 
neſs of the corruption that proceeds from the ul- 
cer; yet the moſt uſual cauſe of ſtaling blood 
happens when the renal ducts have been over 
diſtended by any of the cauſes before-men- 
tioned ; and blood for the moſt part follows a too 
great profuſion of urine, ouge this is very ſel- 
dom attended to by farriers. 

As to the cure, whether there be only a 
great profuſion of urine, or a flux of the blood, it 
is to be performed chiefly by medicines that 
ſtrengthen and agglutinate, and likewiſe by ſuch 
things as will divert the humours another way, by 
opening the pores ; only, in caſe of blood, a vein 
ſhould by all mcans be opened in the neck or 
breaſt, to make as ſpeedy a revulſion as poſſible ; 
becauſe this kind of hemorrhage proves ſfome- 
times fatal to horſes, and that very ſuddenly. 

After bleeding, a cooling purge, wherein ſal po- 
lychreſt or ſal prunellæ has been diſſolved, will 
be very convenient; as the following : 


Take ſal prunellæ and ſal polychreſt, of cach one 
ounce ; veleres, in powder, two ounces ; bar- 
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ley-water, one quart; honey, half a pound; 
made warm, and given early in the morning 
for two or three days. 


Or, 
Take rhubarb and jalap, in powder, of each half 


an ounce ; ſalt of nitre, one ounce; with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of honey and flour, make them 
into a ball, to be given as above; be careful that 
the horſes have warm maſhes of bran and wa- 
ter during the operation of the phyſic. 


But if the flux of blood be violent, take two 
ounces of ſalt or ſugar of lead, and diſſolve it in a 
quart of vinegar or verjuice ; and apply it cold to 
his breaſt and it will ſtop it immediately, unleſs 
it proceeds from ſome pretty large branch of an 
artery, and in that caſe, unleſs the rupture be 
in the urinary paſſage, where it may be reached 
by a ſtyptic injection, it will readily prove mor- 
tal. 

If your horſe has got a fever, his feeding muſl 
be very moderate; if he has no other accident be- 
ſides a flux of urine, he may be indulged to feed 
ſomewhat more liberally, and among his oats may 
be ſtrewed the ſeeds of melons, gourds, or white- 


poppies; three or four of the heads of the ſaid 


poppies with the ſeeds may be cut to pieces and 
boiled in his water, which will give it no diſagree- 
able taſte. You may alſo give him now and then 
half a pint of ſweet-o1], for all thoſe things are 


Very 
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very proper, and they will help to blunt the af- 
perity and ſharpneſs of the urine ; but care muſt be 
taken not to let him drink too much water, but 
rather give it him the oftener, unleſs it be ſoften- 
ed in the manner we have directed. 


8-80-16 XXVI. 


OF THE COLT-EVIL, SHEDDING OF THE SEED, 
AND MATTERING OF THE YARD. 


v \HE diſorder called the colt-evil is a conti- 

nued ſtiffneſs in a horſe's yard, and is ſo 
called becauſe it is a diſeaſe incident to colts, and 
is brought upon them by having their full liberty 
with mares while they are not able to cover them; 
but the diſeaſe which generally goes under that 
denomination in this kingdom, is no other than a 
ſwelling of the ſheath. 

It may be eaſily cured in the beginning, only by 
bathing the ſheath with ſome warm fomentation, 
made of emollient herbs, &c. as mallows, 
marſh-mallows, wormwood, camomile, oak-bark, 
and the like, with a mixture of ſpirit of wine ; 
but if you find the ſwelling pretty hard, and that 
there are the ſigns of heat and inflammation, he 


22 ought 
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ought to be both bled and purged, and his yard 
tied up to his belly, making a hole in the bandage 
for the paſſage of the water. 

The ſhedding of the ſeed, if a horſe happens to 
have any ſuch diſeaſe, may be caſily known by a 
weakneſs and debility; but that which farriers 
bring under this denomination, is only ſome weak- 
neſs of the reins, occaſioned by a ſtrain, or violent 
exerciſe, or the ſolution of a cold, which is ſome- 
times followed by a running at the yard. 

But the cure is the ſame, whether it be ſeed pr 
only matter from the reins, and may be performed 
by only once or twice purging, and the uſe of tur- 
pentine balls, as the following; 


Take Venice turpentine, half a pound; boil 
it in water till it is quite of a hard conſiſt- 
ence. The doſe is the ſize of a large walnut, 
dipped in ſweet-oil, every morning and even- 


Ing: 


The mattering of the yard proceeds ſometimes 
from the ſharp froſty air cauſing an ulceration, but 
chiefly when a horſe has hurt himſelf by being too 
eager in covering a mare, for as the yard is of a 
looſe and ſpongy fubſtance, if it therefore happens 
to be bruiſed, it eaſily becomes ſore and ulcerated, 
and when the ſkin is only fretted off from any 
part of it, from thence iſſues a conſiderable 
l diſcharge 
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diſcharge of fœtid ſtinking matter, and may be of 
ill conſequence if due care be not taken, though 
at firſt it may be cured by blceding only, and 
bathing the part with warm ſpirit of wine; but 
the beſt way of uſing the ſpirit is to take him ut 
of the ſtable, for when theſe are applied to ſo ſen- 
ſible a part as the yard, the ſmarting pain will be 
apt to make him lame himſelf unleſs he has room ; 
but that does not laſt above one minute. 

If the ulcer or excoriation be inwards, which 
can only be diſtinguiſhed by the matter proceed- 
ing from the urinary paſſage, and not from the 
pain in ſtaling, as the farriers ſuppole; for the leaſt 
fore outwards, as it is more or leſs accompanied 
with inflammation, will exhibit the ſame ſigns, 
as the urine palles through the inflamed parts ; 
in that caſe, the following mixture may be inject- 
ed three or four times a day, and it will ſoon 
cure him of that ſymptom. 


Take the yelk of an egg and two ounces of Venice 

, turpentine, beat them up in a mortar till well 
incorporated, then add a pint of roſe-water, and 
mix them together, after which add four ounces 
of camphorated ſpirit of wine. 


Put the whole mixture into a phial, ſhaking it 


as often as you have occaſion to uſe it, Fe 
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8 E T. AI. 


OF TH'E DROH S y. 


have enumerated a dropſy among the diſ- 
eales of horſes, and ſome afhrm poſitively that 
they have cured it in all its different kinds ; but 
that which chiefly happens to horſes is what the 
farriers call the univerſal dropſy, and ſhews itſelf 
more or leſs in all the external parts of the body, 
but eſpecially the legs and thighs, and they are 
the moit dependent ; and we have obſerved, in 
caſes of the greaſe, when that happens both before 
and behind, it generally proceeds from a dropſical 
diſpoſition, 

The cauſe is from all kinds of ill-uſage, but eſ- 
pecially from bleeding and purging horſes beyond 
their ſtrength ; for theſe unſeaſonable evacuations 
render the blood languid and ſlow in its motion, 
and for want of ſpirits it has not force enough to 
reach the paſſages of the ſkin fo as to make the 
uſual diſcharge, but its ſerous parts burſt through 
the ſmall veſſels, and are depoſited under the {kin 
or the fleſhy pannicle. 

The ſigns are a laſſitude and wearineſs, faintneſs 
and difficulty of breathing, loſs of appetite, and a 
change of a horle's natural colour, as from bay to 

dun, 


| \ LL our Engliſh authors, and ſome Italians, 
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dun, or from black to a duſkiſhneſs, and from 
white to an aſhy complexion, and the like; his 
hair will ſhed with the leaſt rubbing, and the pits 
of your fingers will remain wherever there 1s a 
{welling. | 

It is likewiſe to be obſerved, when a droplical 
horſe lies down, he does not gather his limbs 
round together as a horſe that is free from that in- 
diſpoſition, but becauſe of their ſtiffneſs ſpreads 
them out at their full length. 

Although purging to exceſs is ſometimes the 
cauſe of this diſtemper, by reaſon it diveſts the 
blood of its fpirituoas and balſamic parts, yet, to 
attenuate the viſcidities of its ſerum, and to make 
a diſcharge of what 1s ſuperfluous, purging mult 
again be made uſe of, and when that is performed 
with proper medicines, it is of no ſmall moment in 
the cure; but theſe muſt be ſuch as, beſides their 
purging quality, are prepared ſo as to communicate 
warmth and vigour to the blood, &c. for which 
purpole the following is chiefly to be preferred : 


Take of rhubarb, in powder, one ounce ; gam- 
boge and precipitated ſulphur of antimony, of 
each two drachms ; turbeth mineral, one 
drachm ; gum guaiacum, half an ounce ; with 


wheat flour and molaſſes make them into a 
ball, 


They 
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They muſt be repeated every other day, for a 
fortnight or longer; and on thoſe days he does not 
purge, an ounce or ſix drachms of antimony may 
be given him; and becauſe fweating is alſo of the 
greateſt ſervice when it can be promoted, the fol- 
lowing ball may be given and repeated as often 
as there is occaſion: 


Take ſope-pill, half an ounce; camphor and ſalt 
of hartshorn, of each half a drachm; make them 
into a ball for one doſe, and waſh it down with 
a quart of warm ale; 


But if this proves inſufficient to raiſe a ſweat, 
he may be covered in a dunghill. 

Some particular regard is alſo to be had to a 
horſe's diet in this caſe; it would be inconvenient 
to feed him high; yet while he undergoes ſo much 
cleanſing by purging, ſweat, and other evacua- 
tions, his aliment ſhould be ſomewhat propor- 
tioned to it, and therefore he ſhould be allowed a 
quartern of clean oats every day, after the opera- 
tion of his phyſic, with an ounce of the ſeeds of 
dwarf elder, and two ounces of caraway-ſeeds 
ſtrewed among them. 


SECT. 
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OF A HORSE THAT 18 HIDE-BOUND: 


lean, and his fleſh ſo much ſunk that his ſkin ad- 
heres cloſe to his bones, he is then ſaid to be hide- 
bound; but this is not properly to be termed a 
diſeaſe, when it may be made up by feeding; but 
when a horſe after good keeping continues in the 
ſame condition; we may then very reaſonably ſup- 
poſe him to lie under ſome inward indiſpoſition, 
and in this reſpe& it may proceed from divers 
cauſes, as when the excrements by dung and urine 
are over much increaſed; and the pores of the ſkin 
obſtructed; or when the entrance into the lacteal 
or milky veſſels are ſtuffed by adheſive gluey 
matter, or from any other augmented ſecretion, 
or any large diſcharge, whereby ſuch a derivation 
is made as hinders the blood from reaching the 
extreme and outward parts; for by that means the 
veſſels and niuſcular fibres become contracted and 
ſhrunk to the bones for want of their due nouriſk- 
ment, and as the juices in thoſe parts become alſo 
viſcid, the ſkin is thereby as it were glued to the 
ſubjacent fleſh. 

8 R r And 


-T FHEN a horſe, after hard exerciſe or from 
an accident in being chilled, grows ſo 
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And therefore, to form a right judgement of thi: 
diſtemper, the farrier 0ught to examine carefully 
both into the quantity and quality of what a horſe 
voids from him; for we have known a hide-bound 
horſe dung often, and his excrements ſoft like that 
of a cow, and yet not come directly to a lax or 
looſeneſs; and we knew another very coſtive, 
but when he had a beginning glanders, which 
was the cauſe of his diſtemper, though in the pro- 
ceſs of the diſeaſe, that the matter came more 
plentifully, his ſkm grew very looſe and thin, 
which 1s eaſy to be accounted for; and a horſe 
may no doubt allo become hide-bound from the 
other cauſes above-mentioned; and fince this 1s 
properly an eſfe& of ſome other diſeaſe, therefore 
whatever cures that, when it is once found out, 
will ſoon looſen a horfe's hide; as for inſtance, 
when a horle voids too much dung, a ſtop is put 
thereunto with proper remedies, which aſtringe 
and dry up the belly; or when a horle ſtales too 
much, or it the paſſages of the chyle are obſtructed, 
whatever carries off theſe obſtructions, or puts a 
ſtop to the ſuperiluous evacuation, will cauſe the 
blood to flow in greater quantity into the proper 
veſiels, by which means the ſhrunk and depreſſed 
fibres will by degrees be extended to their uſual 
dimenſions ; bat if the farrier be at a loſs to judge 
rightly in thoſe caſes, he can hardly do amiſs if 
be admmiſters the ſame remedies we have laid 
down ſor the cure of the yellows, for there are 


but 
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but few hide-bound horſes which they will not 
recover, unleſs there be an inward decay and 
waſte. 

But while proper means are uſed inwardly, be- 
des good dreſſing, fomentations may be uſed 
outwardly, ſuch as are made of ſuccory, harts- 
tongue, agrimony, St. John's wort, bay-leaves, 
balm, mint, penny-royal, rue, ſage, roſemary, 
thyme, the roots of graſs-madder, eringo, or ſuch 
of them as can eaſily be had; let twelve handfuls 
be boiled in two gallons of water, or lecs of wine, 
and taking as many of the ingredients in your 
hand as you can graſp, rub all the body with it 
as hot as you are able to bear; after which take 
ointment of marſh-mallows, and oil of rue, of each 


equal parts; with theſe chafe his belly, and all 


about his throat and jaws, or wherever the hide is 


much ſhrunk, then cover him with an old ſheet 
dipped in the liquor, being firſt wrung out, bind- 
ing over all a warm quilt or rug. 

This may be repeated for the ſpace of three or 
four days, and it will help to draw the ſpirits and 
nouriſhment to the dry {kin, though it will do but 
little ſervice, unleſs the inward obſtructions be 
allo removed, 

But as for a tired lean horſe, who has no in- 
ward indiſpoſition, we would never adviſe any one 
to tamper with him, otherwiſe than by obſerving 
a due care in his feeding, dreſſing, and exercile ; 
for in this caſe, while we only ſuppoſe a horſe's 

R r 2 body 
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body ſhrunk and depreſſed by the continual dif. 


charges from the pores of the ſkin, and the other 


excretions during his daily and continued labour, 
and the want of ſufficient food to make up thoſe 
loſſes, it is very certain theſe may be repaired by 
food and eaſe; but as in this caſe the yeſſels are 
contracted and leſſened in their ſize and capacity, 


his food ought at firſt to be but moderate, other- 


wiſe a larger quantity of blood will be tranſmitted 
into theſe yeſlels than they are capable at once to 
receive, which muſt needs be the occaſion of 
many diſorders, and will cauſe an over plenitude 
in the extreme parts, and ſo by its redundancy 
overburthen and load the principal bowels. 

And this i is truly the reaſon why lean and tired 
horles, who haye been ſuddenly fattened by 
jockeys, become ſuch jades, turn broken-winded 
or lame, or loſe their eye-fight upon the leaſt 
ſervice ; while the main ſtudy of thoſe perſons i is 
(as every one ſufficiently knows) only to make 
them look fat and plump, they foften all their 
food, that it may digeſt ſoon, and turn the ſooner 


to blood, and allow them no manner of exerciſe, 


being ſenſible that any ſuch method would ſoon 
turn to their own detriment. 

But to apply this more particularly to our pre- 
ſent purpoſe, a lean horſe ſhould have his exerciſe 
and food increaſed by degrees, and juſtly pro- 
portioned to the augmentation of his ſtrength; 
and becauſe of the contraction and want of capa- 

city 
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city which we have obſerved to be in the blood- 
veſſels of ſuch horſes, his exerciſe ſhould always 
he given him ſo as he may reſt ſome time before 


he has his feeding of oats; becauſe exerciſe, by 


thinning the blood, and making it take up more 
ſpace in the canals, may therefore, beſides other 
injuries to which it expoſes a lean hide-bound 
horſe, cauſe more than ordinary lenſ- of fulneſs, 
by diſtending the blood-vellels of the ſtomach, 
which are in that part very {mal}, and therefore 
hurt digeſtion ; whereas, if he be ſuffered to ſtand 
ſome time before an empty rack, or only to eat a 
little freſh hay, until the additional motion of the 
blood be decrealed, and the veſlels become ſub- 
ſided by a gradual running off of the blood, a 
horſe will then become lightſome, and able to 
digeſt his food, ſo as it may be converted to true 


and ſolid nouriſhment. And for the ſame reaſons, 


a horſe in this condition ought never to be taken 
out ſoon after feeding, but upon neceſſity, and 
then he ſhould only be walked gently, as every 
meal makes a freſh augmentation of the blood; 
and indeed at all times his exercile ſhould be 
gentle and eaſy, until his veſſels are rendered ca- 
pacious, and ſtrong enough to bear the ſudden 
fallies of the blood, and that the offices of ſecre- 
tion have alſo acquired a ſufficient aptitude to 
make their diſcharges as regular and as nearly 
proportionable as may be to the quantity of his 
And 
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And this mult certainly be the! true reaſon of 
fattening and hardening a lean hide-bound horſe, 
or, in other words, of bringing a lean horſe into 
good caſe, and at the ſame time rendering him 
robuſt and ſtrong, and able to bear the hardeſt 
labour, eſpecially if good rubbing and dreſſing, to 
promote the diſcharges of the ſkin, be frequently 
made ule of. 

But notwithſtanding theſe rules are what we 
can warrant to be ſufficiently agreeable to the 
laws of mechaniſm in all bodies whatſoever, yet, 
beeauſe the animal ſyſtem is ſo much complicated 
whereby one horle alſo differs from another, every 
man's own diſcretion mult therefore, in the main, 
guide him as to particulars. What we have here 
obſerved in general, has been chiefly calculated 
with an eye to thoſe horſes that are of a tender and 
delicate frame, and not to ſuch as are naturally 
hardy, though thele may allo in ſome circum. 
ſtances require ſuch care to be had of them, 


8 :£ ©: Ja. 
OF THE FARCY, OR LEPROSY. , 


HERE is no diſtemper which has tried the } 
ſkill and invention of farriers more than | 

the farcy ; the writers of the lower rank, as Mark- 
ham 
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ham and De Grey, and thoſe who have borrowed 
all their knowledge from them, have no otherwiſe 
accounted for it, than that it proceeds from cor- 
rupt blood, and that it is the moſt loathſome of all 
diſtempers, brought upon a horſe by infection, or 
by eating unwholeſome food, or by lying in 
{wine's litter, and from ſuch like cauſes; neither 
bave thoſe of better account mended the matter 
very much, having only amuled their readers with 
a falſe and ynintelhgible philoſophy. 

The Sieur de Solleyſell defincs it to be an ulcer 
cauſed by the corruption of the blood, and that 
by a certain poiſon which is more or leſs malig- 
nant, and conſequently makes the horſe's condi- 
tion either hopeful or altogether deſperate; and 
after a ſhort theory built upon the writings of 
ſome phyſicians, but no way applicable to the far- 
cy, he has theſe words: 


« For a brief explanation of the nature of that 
poiſon, it will be ſufficient to tell you, that it is a 
venomous ſtream of certain corrupt ſpirits, which 
penetrate the parts of a horſe's body, as the light 
of the ſun paſles through a glaſs; theſe ſpirits are 

a ſort of ferment, that breed corruption in what- 
ever part they attack.“ 


But this explanation is not only imperfect, but 
altogether unintelligible; his comparilon being no 
way agreeable to his own ideas and notions 0: 

| that 
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that poiſon, nor indeed deducible from thoſe 
cauſes which he himſelf has enumerated as the 
chief occaſion of the farcy ; for he obſerves that it 
is ſometimes communicated by contagton from 
an infected horſe; the eating too great a quantity 
of new oats, or new hay, violent exerciſe in hot 
weather, and eveti once hard riding ; hurts and 
wounds made by foul inſtruments, ſuch as ſpurs, 
bits, &c. the tov great abundance of blood, and 
prepoſterous and too haſty diligenoe in fattening 
tired, lean, and over-heated horfes ; but it is very 
certain none of theſe cauſes will produce ſuch a 
poiſon as can penetrate the parts of a horſe's body 
in the manner he has deſcribed; and indeed thoſe 
| poiſons that are of the moſt volatile and corroſive 
nature, though their effects are ſudden, yet their 
operations are perfectly mechanical, as may be 
ſeen by any one who is able to peruſe Dr. Mead's 
Eſſays on Poiſon, where all thoſe things are clear- 
ly and intelligibly explained. 

We ſhall therefore endeavour to account for 


the farcy in a way that; we hope; will be thought 


more rational than what any of our authors have 
hitherto advanced; and whatever regard he had to 
the procatarctic or remote cauſes of that diſtem- 
per, we may venture to affirm that its immediate 
cauſe is a languid and heavy motion of the blood, 
and other juices contained in the ſmall * eſſels of 
the extreme and outward parts of a horſe: s body, 

and 


ty 
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and that it has its chief ſeat in the ſkin and fleſhy 
pannicle. 

But before we proceed farther, we ſhall take 
notice that moſt authors have divided the farcy 
into divers kinds, viz. the wet, the dry, the in- 
ward, the flying farcy, the corded farcy, the farcy 
that puts forth red or yellowiſh fleſh, and that 
which is of a livid and black colour, reſembling a 
hen's fundament. 

The wet and the dry otily differ as there is more 
or leſs moiſture in the ulcers and parts where it 
is ſeated ; the flying farcy, which makes its ap- 
pearance ſometimes in one place and ſome- 
times 1n another; and the inward farcy, which 
is ſaid only to be felt in the breaſt, but does 
not elevate the ſkin, and is obſerved often to diſ- 
appear on a ſudden, and become the immediate 
cauſe of ſickneſs; though either of theſe may de- 
generate to a true farcy, yet while they are not 
fixed, but endued with properties altogether fo- 
reign to this terrible diſorder, they cannot rightly 
be brought under that denomination, but ought 
rather to be looked upon as reſembling thoſe erup- 
tions on the human body which happen in vio- 
lent colds, or malignant diſorders, and are curable 
as ſuch ; all the other kinds are only different ef- 
ects of that which makes its firſt appearance like 
a knotted cord, and it 1s this fort alone which, 
properly ſpeaking, conſtitutes a true farcy. In 
what manner ſuch a diſorder can happen to a 

S 8 s horſe, 
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horſe, and produce thoſe effects we daily obſcrve 


from it, ſhall be explained in this Section. 


We have already taken notice that the farcy 
has its chief ſcat in the ſkin, and thin muſcular 
pannicle which lies under it, and is cauſed when 
the juices in thoſe parts become viſcid, and con- 
ſequently flow and languid in their motion. If 
it be conſidered that there are an infinite number 
of veſſels in thoſe parts that are ſmaller than hairs, 
and that thoſe veſſels, however ſmall, have a capa- 
city, and contain a fluid within them, any one 
may eaſily imagine, that, in the beſt health a 
horſe can be in, that fluid can move but very 
ſlowly, but when it happens to be too thick or vi- 
cid, it may then be ealily reduced to a ſtate of 
ſtagnation; and when it is denied a free paſſage 
through thoſe ſmall canals, as it is conſtantly preſſ- 
ed upon by the ſucceeding fluid, thoſe ſmall veſ- 
ſels, where there is a ſtagnation, will be ſtretched 
beyond their uſual dimenſion, and that place will 
be clevated and railed into a tumour. 

As ſoon as any part 1s thus elevated, and the 
fluid ſtopped, that it cannot move forwards be- 
cauſe of the obſtructions and the compreſſions 
there are on all ſides, the veſſels being thereby ſill- 
ed beyond their capacity, it burfts forth; and 
being now got without the laws of circulation, pu- 
trifies, and, acquiring a corroſive malignant quali- 


ty, 
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ty, it gnaws and feſters until it has formed a con- 
venient lodgement for itſelf. 

If the ſtagnation be ſudden and violent, and 
accompanied with great pain and heat, it will cauſe 
ſo great a derivation of blood towards the inflam- 
ed part, that the ſubjacent muſcles will alſo be 
aſſefed, and by that means the part will be raiſed 
into a large boil and impoſtumation; but when 
the pain and heat are moderate, it will probably 
pierce no deeper than the pannicle. Becauſe the 


irritation made by thoſe knots, or little tumours, 


is not of violence to alſect and attract the blood 
in the larger vellels, yet as there is a near ſympa- 
thy, and ſtrict communication, at leaſt between 
all the adjacent parts of the pannicle, any the leaſt 
irritation will caſily affect thoſe that are neareſt 
and the malady will be communicated by degrees 
from one part to another, until it ſpreads over the 
whole body; but becauſe of the cloſeneſs of the 
Kin to the pannicle, and the communication there 
is between them, the hide muſt allo be affected; 
yet that intimacy and cloſenels is the cauſe, in ſo 
gentle an inflammation, that theſe knots do not 
riſe equally in all parts, but chiefly follow the 
track of the veins; the humour therefore has a 
greater tendency towards the veins, as it finds a 
lodgement under them while they are full, and ele- 
vate the ſkin ; and moreover, as the veins, being 
only filled with a liquid, are therefore ſoft and 
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yielding, and may be much eaſier preſſed upon 
than a ſuperior ſkin which is more hard and com- 
pact, and it is from hence a cord is always form- 
ed by the humours along the track of the vein, 
and as the ſwelling increaſes, it gathers ſtrength, 
and ſometimes ſurmounts the vein itſelf, ſo that 
the vein ſeems to lie under it, 

We have ſhewn how the humours thus ob- 
ſtructed turn to matter, but the matter of the 
farcy 1s generally ſmall in quantity, as the knots 
are formed in parts that arc dry and aduſt, and 
where there is but little moiſture ; and as the veſ- 
ſels that nouriſh it are alſo but ſmall, for this 
cauſe, when the cure happens to be ill managed, 
the ulcers degenerate into a caries, and put forth a 
fort of fleſh which is red, white, or yellowiſh, ac- 
cording to the predominancy of the humours, or 
grow hard and ſchirrous, and of a livid colour; and 
when the lips of the ylcers become inverted, which 
happens ſrequently from the acrimony and ſharp- 
neſs of the matter, or the frequent application of 
hot or unctious things, they are then ſaid to re- 
ſemble a hen's fundament. 

But all this is reconcileable to what we have 
laid down as the immediate cauſe of the farcy, it 
is owing to a lentor in the blood and juices, 
whereby they move heavily; but eſpecially in 
the extreme and outward parts, where the veſſels 
are the ſmalleſt; and it is very certain that any or 
moſt of thoſe cauſes, to which Solleyſell and the 
beſt farriers have aſcribed the farcy, will produce 
ſuch 
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ſuch a lentor and ſlowneſs; or if there be a pre- 
vious lentor in the blood, it mult increaſe that 
lentor, either in whole or in part, by exciting pain; 
and this is plain from the inſtance of the diſorder 
being cauſed by a ruſty ſpur, which can act no 
otherwiſe as a poiſon, than that ſome of the harſh 
and pointed parts of the ruit fret and irritate the 
tender wounded pannicle, and even then it muſt 
act mechanically, and in the way we have above 
deſcribed, by retarding the motion of the juices in 
thoſe parts; and if previous to ſuch a wound 
there be a very great viſcidity and thickneſs of the 
Juices, the farcy may be cauſed by the wound of 
a ſpur, or any other inſtrument, though it be al- 
together free from ruſt, 

If this diſeaſe be cauſed by iafcction from 
another horſe, it muſt act in the ſame manner, 
for then we muſt ſuppoſe that ſome effluvia or 
poiſonous ſtreams fly off from the diſeaſed horle, 
which, by inſinuating themſelves into the pores 
of a ſound horle, muſt occaſion a ſtagnation of 
the juices in thoſe outward parts; but theſe ef- 
fluvia are not of ſo volatile a nature, as to have 
often ſuch effects; but when horſes ſtand together 
in a ſtable, it 1s rather to be attributed to their 
eating the ſame kind of food, and their being un- 
der the ſame direction and management. What 
kind of poiſon may be in ſwinc's litter, or how far 
it may be noxious to horſes, is not worth while 
here to determine, ſince it is very ſeldom made 

uſe 
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uſe of to horſes; and if it was, it would rather 
produce the mange than farcy. 

The cating corrupt and unwholeſome hay or 
oats may bring on this diſeaſe, as ſuch feeding 
caules crudities, which muſt render the blood 
viicid ; for when the blood has once acquired that 
quality, a ſtagnation may be induced in the ex- 
treme and outward parts, where the juices are 
naturally viſcid, and the veſſels very ſmall. 

Too much feeding without ſuitable exerciſe, 
may allo be the cauſe of a farcy, as it may induce 
a gradual plethora, or fulneſs of the yeſſels ; but if 
that be by a ſudden adſtriction of the pores, it 
will be more apt to cauſe a fever or ſurfeit, or a 
foundering in the body, which in many caſes is 
not to be diſtinguiſhed from a ſurfeit; and the 
ſame effects may alſo be produced from hard la- 
boyr, and from many other errors in the uſing 
and management of horſes, We ſhall now take 
notice of the ſigns, but ſhall only diſtinguiſh be- 
tween thoſe which are ſaid to be good, and thoſe 


which are of ill prognollication, 


That ſort of farcy which is ſaid to be eaſily 
cured, takes its riſe upon the head and upper 
parts; the reaſon is, becauſe it can have no deep 


root; but if it once comes to affect the emunc- 


torics and kernels about the jaws, and towards the 
ears, it is then to be feared, and if neglected will 
be apt to breed the glanders. That kind of 
farcy which is ſuperficial, and where the hide is 
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only affected, cannot be of dangerous conſequence, 
even though it be univerſal, and has over-{pread 
the whole body; but when it has bcen originally 
ſeated in the pannicle, or if it be obſerved to grow 
deeper, and affect the pannicle, it may be then 
looked upon to be more difficult and obſtinate, 
though even then 1t will not be very hard to re- 
move, unleſs it either affect the glandulous and 
kernelly parts, or that the knots break or degene= 
rate into a caries or {cirrhous. But the moſt ſu- 
perſicial and leaſt-rooted farcy, if it continues 
long without abatement, may inſenſibly and by 
degrecs become of ill conlequence, as it diſturbs 
the offices of lecretion; for while the humours 
have a continual tendency towards the knots 
and ſores, the pores of the {kin become obſtruct- 
ed, and for the want of a due and regular dil- 
charge there, the leaſt error in feeding and exer- 
ciſe will cauſe inward dilorders; wherefore we 
may often obſerve horſes that have the farcy 
turn allo broken-winded and conſumptive, and 
ſometimes become liable to the yellows, and to 
many other infirmitics, which either render them 
altogether incurable, or at leaſt make the cure 
very difficult. | 

When the farcy begins on the extreme and 
molt dependent parts, or if in the proceſs of the 
difeale the humours fall downwards upon the 
limbs, it is in this caſe very difficult to be remov- 
„d, as it is generally attended with the gicaſe; 


but 
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but reaſon will be ſhewn in the theory of that 
diſtemper, and a competent knowledge of the 
ſtructure and mechaniſm of a horſe will eaſily en- 
able any one to diſtinguiſh in other circumſtances, 
We ſhall therefore now go upon a method to 
cure this diſeaſe. | 
The farrier ought, in the firſt place, to look 
unto the ſtate and condition of the horſe, for if he 
be fat and luſty when the diſtemper ſeizes him, 
in that caſe, his diet ſhould be ſomewhat abated ; 
but if it be otherwiſe, that the horſe is lean and 
out of heart, and that he has not had ſufficient 
nouriſhment, or that his labour has been beyond 
his ſtrength and feeding, his dict ought to be 
ſomewhat augmented; for as too great a plenitude 
and fulneſs of the veſſels is oftentimes the occa- 
ſion of that lentor and ſlowneſs of the juices 
which brings on a farcy, the ſame effects are 
ſometimes produced by poorneſs, becauſe in that 
caſe, the blood being diveſted of its ſpirits, be- 
comes languid and fluggith, and conſequently is 
rendered more apt to obſtruction in the extreme 
parts where the veſlels are the ſmalleſt, as we have 
taken notice of in another place. | 
Therefore, it will appear alſo to be founded 
upon reaſon, what Solleyſell ſays he has expe- 
rienced from frequent trial and obſervation, that 
purging 1s of no great ſervice, but oftentimes a 
great detriment to horſes in the farcy. This is fo 
plain in caſe of a horle that is low an fleſh, that 
| it 
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it needs no manner of proof, and can only be ad- 
mitted of in ſuch circumſtances as makes it un- 
avoidable when there happens to be an extreme 
coſtiveneſs, and then laxative clyſters are the 
moſt eligible; but on the other hand, when a horſe 
is fat and full bodied, though purging muſt in 
that caſe do him leſs hurt, and may be compliod 
with in moderation, yct it is no way ſuited to 
make a perfect cure of the diſeaſe, but has been 
the ruin of many horſes in the hands of ignorant 
ſmiths, who know no method of carrying off dil- 
ceaſes, but by repeated purgations. The diſcharges 
made that way being the moſt apparent to the 
outward ſenſes; and the moſt agreeable to thoſe: 
who are able to frame no other ideas of a diſeaſed 
horſe, than by imagining his blood to be full of 
corruption, and that the midicines they ule have 
ſome clective property to drain that off with tlie 
dung. 

A more warrantable experience has ſufficiently 
taught us, that in all purgations the good muſt 
be drained away with the bad; they are therefore 
leldom profitable but rather hurtful in ſoulpeſles 
of the {kin and outward parts; but thole things 
can only be ſucceſsful which work more unme- 
thately upon the blood and humours; by chang- 
ins their contexture and rendering them thin 
enough for their excrementitious parts to go 
off by the neareſt and moſt proper outlets; and it 
is plainly evident, the medicines hitherto found the 
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moſt e ffectualſor the cure of the farcy, have been 
endued with ſuch properties: 

That we may procced methodically, if a horſe 
be plethoric and full bodicd, ſuch a habit may 
doubtleſs be an incumbrance to nature; in which 
caſe, there will be pain and inflammation in the 
knots and tumours, and yet the matter may not 
rightly be diſpoſed to come to a laudable digeſtion 
when theſe ſymptoms are obſervable; the cure 
may be begun by taking a ſmall quantity of 
blood ſrom the neck, but that ought not to be re- 
peated, unleſs ſome urgent circumſtance ſhould 
require it. | 

After bleeding, moderate purging may be once 
or twice complied with, eſpecially with one or 
cither of the following preſcriptions, which we 
have in a more particular manner ſuited to the 
nature of the farcy : 


Take jalap and alocs in powder, of each half an 
bounce; ginger, two ounces ; mercurius dulcis, 
three drachms ; oil of caraways, two drachms; 
with a ſufficient quantity of molaſſes make it 
into a ball. 


This is ſo mild, that it may be given almoſt to 
any horſe; the following is ſomewhat ſtronger: 


Take gum guaiacum, myrrh, and aloes, in powder, 
of each one ounce; Iinake-root, half an ounce; 


ginger, one ounce and a half; oil of caraways, 
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two drachms; with any iyrup form it into a 


ball. 


No purging medicine can be better ſuited to 
the nature of the farcy. 

Either of theſe may be given according to the 
ſtrength and ability of the horle, obſerving always 
that he drink nothing but warm water and oat- 
meal, until the phyſic is quite gone out of his 
body ; if he be purged three times, there it ſhould 
be about five days between each doſe. After 
purging, if you find the knots and little tumours 
ripen, you need only give the horic half an ounce 
of Venice treacle or mithridate, or an ounce of 
London treacle, twice a day, in a pint of ale or 
whitc-wine, and this may be repeated every day 
until the matter is all diſcharged ; or if they ter- 
minate in dry horny excreſcences, hike warts, 
which ſometimes happens, it may be repeated 
alter the worlt ſymptoms are over (viz. the {well- 
ing and inflammation about the roots) every other 
day only; and when the {kin becomes ſo well for- 
tified, and the excreſcences ſo much diſengaged 
from it, that they begin to fall off in the dreſſing, 
or that you can bring them off with your nails, 
without hurting him, you may then leave off the 
uſe of medicines, and put a period to the cure 
by giving your horſe due exerciſe. 

It the obſtructions be of long ſtanding, and 
there is a very ill diſpoſition in all the parts 

I-48 where 
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where the diſtemper is ſeated, and that the ſore 
and ulcers begin to have a bad tendency, then re- 
courſe mult be had to thoſe medicines which are 
endued with the qualities above mentioned ; and 
frſt of all, we ſhall begin with ſuch as are the 
molt ſimple and eaſy to be had; and here it will 
be proper to obſerve, that antimony given to a 
horſe among his corn, will ſomet;mes cure the 
farcy, yet it will not always do to truſt to exerciſe 
and antimony for a cure of this diſcaſe (after 
phyſicking) becauſe ſometimes it has proved un- 
{ucceſsful; but that may not be the fault of the 
medicine, but the keeper, who ought, while the 
horſe is under a courle of antimony, to give him 
daily but moderate exerciſe, and likewiſe mode- 
rate feeding. 

Therefore, when you give your horſe antimony 
for the farcy, let the dole be two ounces, which 
may be mingled with his oats, and about an hour 
alter, let him be walked abroad for the ſpace 
of an hour, or an hour and a half, and be very well 
rubbed when he is brought into the ſtable; but the 
comb muſt be ſparingly uſed to a horſe that has 
the farcy upon him, becauſe of rankling the lores; 
alter his dreſſing, clothe him moderately warm. 

If the antimony opens his belly, it will then 
lole much of its virtue, and the horſe will become 
weak; in that caſe you may give it in balls, made 
of Yenice treacle or London treacle, with a ſmall 


quantity 
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quantity of flour to bring the mixture into a fit 
conſiſtency; continue to give it in this manner 
till the looſeneſs abates. 8 

If it be froſty weather, his water ſhould be 
ſometimes warmed and ſtrewed with oat-meal, or 
at leaſt it ought to be ſet ſometimes before the 
fire, becauſe exceſſive cold water will chill the 
body of a horſe which is kept in more than ordi- 
nary heat during the operation of the antimony ; 
but antimony may be given more profitably in the 
tollowing manner: 


Take equal quantities of antimony and ſea-falt, 
place them in a crucible, and flux them one 
hour; let jt cool, then break the crucible, and 
break the ſcoria; afterwards rub the regulus 

down with the fame weight of quickſilver, till 


it is all in fine powder; to winch add gum 


guaacum, an cqual quantity; mix them very 
well together ſor uſe. 


T'wo ounces of this alterative powder, made up 
into a ball or paſte, with a ſufſicient quantity of 
honey, and given every other day to your horſe, 
will ſoon cure him of the moſt inveterate farcy, 
unleſs any uncommon accident ſhould happen, 
or that the horſe bg broken--winded, or labours 
under fome other inward impertcEtion. | 

The following drink by all means ſhould be 
given in this diſeaſe, and no doubt with very good 
| $2cceſs; 
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ſucceſs ; but then it is not once or twice will do 
the buſineſs, but it muſt be continued a conſider- 
able time; 


Take mezercon-root, cut into thin ſlices, one 
pound; guaiacum and ſaſſafras- chips, of each 
three pounds ; boil them mn fix gallons of water 
to four gallons; towards the end of boiling, add 
a pound of liquorice-root ſliced, then ſtrain it 
for uſe, 


After each ball, give your horſe two quarts of 


this liquor every morning, and the ſame quantity 


towards evening, or oftener, warm. 

We have ſeen a great many preſcriptions, which 
have been ſomewhat of the ſame nature, for the 
cure of the farcy ; but the owners of them, for 
the moſt part, boiled their ingredients in ale or 
beer, and gave it once or twice only ; and if the 
drink did not anſwer the end, they were then 
greatly diſappointed; but as all thole things have 
their operation chiefly in the glands and ſmall vel- 
ſels, a conſiderable time mult be allowed before 
their efhcacy can be much felt; and if they anſwer 
the end in two or three months, it is as much as 
can be expected from them. 

Solleyſell recommends the uſc of guaiacum, ſaſ- 
ſafras, and ſarſaparilla, two ounccs of each, made 
into a groſs powder, tor three doles ; which (he 
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fays) is a ſpecific, and by a continued ule, inſal- 
libly cures the farcy. 

The roots of Solomon's-ſcal, white-mullein, and. 
queen of the meadow, ſtand alſo recommended by 
him for the ſame purpole ; but any or all of them 
muſt come far ſhort of our preſcriptions. 

There are infinite remedies to be met with in 
the books of farriers, many of which are affirmed 
to cure the farcy infallibly, but as there are but 
few of them which are not overloaded with a 
number of uſeleſs ingredients, and as thoſe whiclt 
are the moſt adapted to that diſtemper are but 
trifling and inſignificant, we have thought fit not 
to trouble the reader with them ; looking upon 
the preſcriptions we have already laid down, to 
be ſuſſicient to anſwer all that can be propoſed, ſo 
far as inward medicines can be ſervicable; and if 
theſe be complied with in due time, the farcy will 
never have that tendency 19 1nflame the glandu- 


— . . . . 
ious parts, and to fall into boils and ſwellings 


about the ſheath an belly; neither will it dege=- 


nerate to greaſe, as i often happens when impro— 


per methods are taken. 

As to thoſe cures which are ſaid to be performed 
by putting the juice of ruc, beets, and other pot- 
herbs, bay-falt, hemlock, henbane, and the like; 


and thoſe which are conſtautly boaſted of, by ty- 


ing inſignilicant things 10 a horle's mane or tail, 
we 
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we believe no judicious perſon will give much 
more credit to them, than we are willing to do ; 
there being very little to be ſaid in regard to the 
firſt, and the laſt being monſtrouſly rediculous: 
But any of theſe may ſucceed, if to them be added 
daily excrciſe ; and we have been witneſs to ſuch 
like cures, in a very moderate and beginning far- 
cy; but then it was not the application, but the 
exerciſe; and nothing is more common among 
ſome country people, than to bleed a horſe in this 
diſorder, and ſend him immediately to plow, and 
while the exerciſe is truly the cauſe of the cure, 
they generally attribute it to the ſmell of the 
earth; and agreeable to this is what we find in 
De Grey, in his Second Book, Chap. ix. towards 
the latter end of the frit Section, where, after a 
great number of inſignificant recipes, he has theſe 
words: 


© But now I will give you, for a cloſe, the beſt 
and moſt certain cure for this diſcaſe that I ever 
yet knew, and with which I have perfected more 
rare cures of this nature, than of all the reſiduc 
before inculcated, and thus it is: 


Take of rue, the tender tops, and leaves only, 
without any the leaſt ſtalks, a good handſul; 
firſt chop them ſmall, and then ſtamp them in a 
mortar to a very ointment ; when they are {5 

wal 
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well pounded, put thereunto of the pureſt white 
tried hog's greaſe, one ſpoonful, and fo work 
them together to a perfect ſalve or ointment ; 
that done, ſtop into either car this whole quan- 
tity, by equal portions, and put a little wool 
upon the medicines, to make it keep in the bet- 
ter ; let him remain in the ſtable four-and- 
twenty hours, at leaſt; then take out the wool 
and either put him to graſs, or work him; for 
the more his labour is, and the more ſpare his 
diet, the ſooner he will be cured: 


© This I recommend to you for the beſt and 
moſt certain cure that I could ever meet with, for 


with this receipt only, I afſure you, on my credit, 


I have cured more than one hundred horles ; 


many of which were, by other farriers, deemed 
incurable, and ſentenced to be food for hounds.” 


It is very plain, all that rue can do, when uſed 
in this manner, 1s but little, eſpecially in the ſpace 
of twenty-four hours; for it is demonſtrable from 
the nature of the farcy, as it is a diſeaſe brought 
on by length of time, ſo it mult, of conlequence, 
require time to its removal; and in all chronical 
diteales, and ill-habits, it is the ſame; and there- 
fore what this author has applied to the rue, was 
only owing to the exerciſe, though we cannot ap- 
prove of this method of keeping a horle to hard 
labour, and a very ſpare diet too, that being di- 

9 Uu re ctly 
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realy contrary to the nature of all animal bodics 
whatever, which muſt be enabled to do their work 
by food; and we are truly of opinion, no horſe 
was ever yet cured, where this rule was ſtrictly put 
in practice; but how ſar he may be indulged in 
feeding, while the farcy is upon him, any one 
with a little care and obſervation may, in ſome 
meaſure, be a judge. What relates to putting 
rue, and other pungent and ſlimulating medicines, 
within the ears of a horle for ſudden diſorders of 
the head, has been already ſpoken of, where we 
treated of the ſtaggers, to which we refer the rea- 
der. We ſhall therefore go on to the remaining 
part of the cure, which chiefly concerns the ap- 
plications made externally, 

If due and proper care was taken in the begin- 
ning of the farcy, there would be little need of out- 
ward means, otherwile than by waſhing the ſores 
with aqua vitae, brandy, wine, or urine, and ſuch 
like things. 

The frequent miſmanagement which horſes 
have been expoſed to in this diſtemper, has ren- 
dered both the diſcaſe and the cure the moſt com- 
plicated and perplexed of any that are to be met 
with in che whole ſyſtem of diſeaſes; inſomuch 
that there is ſcarcely an herb, er plant, but what 
has been internally uſed ; and outwardly, there 1: 
no poiſon, natural or artificial, that has not had 
ume ſhare, either in killing or curing horles who 


have 
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have lain under this malady ; but out of thoſe, 
we fhall endeavour to make the beſt choice, nci- 
ther ſhall we uſe them promilcuoully, and at a 
venture, as has been hitherto done by moſt prac- 
titioners ; but by making the proper diſtinctions, 
ſuit them, as near as can be, to the variety and 
difference which is moſt obſervable in the knots 
and ulcers ; but in ſome kinds of farcy, the ſkin is 
but little, if at all, elevated; only a viſcous mat- 
ter tranſudes, paſſes through the pores, and 
hardens like corns ; this ſort we have oblerved 
not to be very diſhcult, but may be cured chiefly 
by internals, as they are but ſmall, and accompa- 
nied with little or no inflammation ; yet, when 
they continue long, there will be a matter gathered 
beneath them; the beſt way is to anoint them 
with oil of bays, with a moderate quantity of 
quickſilver, and they will ſoon fall off, 

When the diſeaſe makes its appearance in tu- 
mours that clevate the ſkin, it they continue 
ſmall they will probably end as the other; there- 
fore the farrier ought not to be too buly to ripen 
them, but leave them, as much as can be, to na- 
ture ; for that kind of matter very often finds a 
paſſage for itſelf through the pores of the ſkin, 
and what is not turned to matter, is waſhed back 
again with the refluent blood, 

Knots and tumours are ſometimes ſo diſpoſed, 
that without coming to a laudible digeſtion, they 

Uu 2 grow 
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grow fungous and open like a ſponge, and tranſ- 
mit a great deal of viſcid matter through an 
infinite number of little holes and interſtices in 
that looſe ſubſtance. This is a bad ſort of the 
diſeaſe, and is apt to degenerate into ſores ; but 
the beſt way to manage 1n this caſe, and prevent 
its having an ill tendency, is to dreſs them with 
the following ointment : 


Take turpentine, eight ounces ; quickſilver, four 
ounces ; calamine, prepared, one ounce; rub 
the mercury and turpentine together, till they 
are well mixed, then add the calamine, and 
make it into an ointment for uſe. 


Spread this upon pledgets of tow, and apply 
them upon the ſores. 

The turpentine will draw out the ſuperfluous 
moiſture, and the quickſilver will keep the excreſ- 
cences aſunder. | 

This is a moſt excellent remedy, and much 
prefcrable to any thing elſe ever invented; and 
will ſeldom or never fail making a perfect cure, 
if it be made uſe of in time, and the ſores dreſſed 
with it once a day, or once every other day. 

The moſt common and ordinary cale is, where 
the knots riſe pretty high, and are painful to the 
touch, but at the ſame time give no ſigns of their 
coming to digeſtion; while they continue fo, let 

the 
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the horſe have daily the antimonial balls, where- 
by the matter which forms the cords and knots 


may thereby be attenuated, ſo as it may be carried 


along with the current, or may find a paſlage 
through the pores ; for it is every one's buſineſs, 
as much as may be, to avoid their breaking and 
| turning to ulcers. 

The endeavouring unſkilfully to digeſt and 
break thoſe blind and dry knots, which of them- 
ſelves have no tendency to ripen and turn to mat- 
ter, is the reaſon why they ſo often d-generate into 
indurated and hard excreſcences, which we daily 
' obſerve are ſo difficult to be removed; therefore, 
while the proper means are uſed inwardly, vhich 
muſt never be neglected till the diſeaſe is quite 
conquered and overcome, outwardly may be 
made ule of the camphorated ſpirit: 


Take ſpirit of wine, rectiſied, one quart ; diſſolve 
three ounces, or as much camphor as the ſpirit 


will take up, with which waſh the knots very 
often. 


If the knots grow ſoft, and yield to the impreſ- 
ſion of your finger, in this caſe they ought to be 
opened as ſoon as they come to maturity, eſpe- 
cially thoſe that are the largeſt, to prevent the 
matter returning into the blood. Although a 
ſmall quantity of matter taken up, and waſhed 
back into the veins with the refluent blood, may be 


of 
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of no ill conſequence, yet when there happens to 
be much of it, and that its diſcharge is prevented 
by the thickneſs of the ſkin, as is pretty uſual to 
horſes, it is not unlikely that the matter, when it 
returns in this manner, may, by its acrimony and 
Marpneſs, abrade the ſmall veſſels, and thereby 
cauſe freſh cruptions on other parts of the ſkin; 
or if that does not happen its ſtay and continu- 
ance may cauſe a very ill diſpoſition of the part, 
eſpecially in thoſe tumours and knots that are 
ſeated near the glands and kernels, There are 
various ways of opening thoſe little tumours ; 
ſome farriers prick them with an awl, a large 


needle, or other ſharp inſtrument ; ſome 


pierce 


them with a imall iron, rod-hot, and ſomewhat 
rounded at the end; but many of our common 


farriers pull out the knots with pincers; and there 


are ſore who ule no other method of killing the 


farcy, as they often term it, than by giving the 


hre. 


No doubt all theſe methods may be practiſed 


in this diſorder in ſome particular circumſtances ; 


but the way of treating thoſe tumours ought to 


be ſuited to their various diſpoſitions. 


they are nothing but ſmall puſtules, full of mat- 


While 


ter, neither the fire nor hot iron is neceſſary; 


but a ſharp inſtrument with a keen edge, particu- 


larly a lancet, or inciſion knife; neither ſhould 


they be pierced or bored, and then have tents 


thruſt 
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thruſt into them; but the orifice made large 
enough to diſcharge the matter, for the moſt ſim- 
ple lore may caſily be changed to an ill-diſpoſed 
ulcer by the ule of tents. 

If the ſores have no bad tendency, they need 
only be dreſſed with warm turpentine, common 
tar, or the preſcription before mentioned, keeping 
your horle covered with a ſheet ; and if they be 
lometimes waſhed with warm brandy, or ſpirit of 
wine, it would be very proper. 

This method will be ſufſicient to cure all thoſe 
knots that are of a moderate ſize, and caſily ripen; 
but when there happens to be ſome that are pretty 
large, and can neither be diſcuſſed nor brought 
to matter, in that caſe, if they were to be cut with 
a ſharp cold inſtrument, there probably would no- 
thing iſſue out but blood, and the wound would 
ſoon cloſe again; therefore to them a hot knife, or 
a hot iron, 1s the molt proper ; but then the far- 
rier ſhould know very well upon what grounds 
he meddies with them. 

We a ſhall now conider the farcy in its more ad- 
vanced ſtate, viz. when it becomes attended with 
ill accidents; to underſtand it properly the farrier 
ought to be pretty wal inflructed in the art of 
ſurgery; for, as we have already obſerved, the 
moſt imple knots and tumours may, when they 
are ill managed, degenerat« into ulcers; we find 
this to be true by daily experience; for there is 

{carcely 
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ſcarcely an ulcer or preternatural excreſcence of 
any kind, which can grow out upon an animal 
body, but what is often the effect of this diſtem- 
per, and proceeds chiefly, as we have allo taken no- 
tice, from the want of proper medicines internal- 
ly; or even when the medicines, though well 
adapted, have not been continued long enough to 
do their buſineſs. The compelling nature in 
bringing thoſe to ſuppuration and matter, which, 
in themſelves, have no tendency to it; the in- 
ducing a bad diſpoſition into the ſores and ulcers 
by the application of fat greaſy medicines, and in- 
incloſing of foreign bodies within them, as tents 
made of the pith of elder, and other ſpongy 
things, and even thoſe of flax; the injudicious 
application of hot, cauſlic, and corroſive medi- 
cines, and of the fire itſelf, the expoling the ſores 


to the ſharp air, and a great many other ſuch like 
errors 


That all theſe things may be made as eaſy and 
intelligible as poſſible, we ſhall reduce the whole 
method of cure in thoſe obſtinate caſes to three 
principal intentions. The firſt is the cleanſing 
the ulcers from foulneſs; the ſecond, to ſupprels a 
luxuriancy and falſe growth of fleſh ; and the 
third, to deſtroy any ſuch excreſcences when 
grown; and in this laſt, there are allo ſeveral in- 
tentions, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. As to the 
firlt, if the farcy knots have been opened, and are 

degenerated 
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aegenerated into foul ulcers, if theſe are not deep, 
and their lips grown callous and hard; the un. 
guentum Ægyptiacum, made chiefly of honey and 
verdegris, which is ſufficiently in the acquain- 
tance of all farriers, will for the moſt part anſwer 
that end, or the ointment made of quickſilver and 
turpentine, as before preſcribed, or baſilicon 
mixed with red precipitate; in the following man- 


ner: 


Take red precipitate, Half an ounce; rub it in a 
{mooth mortar, until its ſhining particles are 
deſtroyed ; then mix it very well with two 
ounces of baſilicon, to dreſs the ſore; 


The precipitate is a moſt excellent medicine 
when 1t 1s thus prepared, but in the way the far- 
riers uſe it; it ſeldom ſucceeds, becauſe they apply 
it in a rough groſs powder, as it comes from the 
claboratory of the chymiſts; and that allo in a very 


large quantity, which inſtead of bringing an 


ulcer into a good diſpoſition, makes the ſore 
rankle and become ten times worle. We know 
this is alſo practiſed by ſome ſurgeons, and one 
of conſiderable name and practice approved of it 
in our hearing, though we mult needs ſay, it is 
contrary to our frequent experience; and it is 
likewiſe contrary to the true intention of that 
medicine, which is only to cauſe a purer digeſtion 
by inſinuating its finer and more ſubtile parts in- 
to the little canals and pipes, thereby forcing 
9 * through 
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through their obſtructions; whereas, when it is 
applied in a groſs powder, as it is endued with 
many ſharp points, it only increaſes the influx 
of matter by wounding thole tender fibres, and 
thereby cauſes a greater derivation of humours 
with the moſt exquiſite pain to them, which ought 
to be avoided by every good ſurgeon and farrier; 
but thoſe who love to ſee a great quantity of mat- 
ter follow their dreſſings, may have their expecta- 
tion very nearly anſwered by the application of 
olaſs powder, the ſand of an hour-glaſs, or any 
thing elſe that is ſharp-pointed or cutting; but in 
ſome inſtances a milder medicine than levigated 
precipitate may even be uſed, as the dulcified or 
ſweet mercury, made into powder in the ſame 
manner as the former, and it will anſwer the end 
with equal ſucceſs. As ſoon as they become 
clean and ſmooth at bottom, and begin to {ill 
up, they need only be dreſſed with honey mixed 
with ſpirit of wine, which will both cleanſe and 
heal them; or, to make the dreſſing ſit on the bet- 
ter, it may have turpentine added to it. 

The ſecond intention, or the ſuppreſfing and 
keeping down proud and fungous fleſh, may be 
done by the uſe of gentle cauſtic medicines, as 
waſhing the ſores with blue, green, or white vi- 
triol-water, but the blue is the flrongeſt, and may 
be made by putting an ounce of Roman vitriol to 
a pint of fair water, and letting it ſtand till it is 
all diſſolved. The way of applying this is by 

dipping 
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dipping tow into the ſolution, and when you have 
ſqueezed out the moiſture, apply it as dry as may 
be to the ulcers; and if bandage can be conve- 
niently applied over them, it will reſtrain the 
growth of proud fleſh, unleſs the horſe be inward- 
ly diſordered, which muſt be carefully regarded, 
that your applications may be ſuited accordingly. 

If the proud fleſh riſes very faſt, you may apply 
the powder of blue vitriol alone, and if the part 
will not admit of bandage, you are to ſupply the 
want of it as much as you can by applying dry 
lint over the powder to a pretty good thicknels, 
and above that a plaſter of Burgundy-pitch, or 
ſome other plaſter that will ſtick very faſt; and 
if you can inclole a thin plate of lead wrapped up 
in the flax, it will be very convenient, becauſe the 
weight and preſſure upon the part will very much 
contribute to this intention, 

There are many other medicines of this kind 
that may be uſed with ſucceſs, as the vitriol- 
water preſcribed for rheums in the eyes, and like- 
wile the blue-water, and the ſolution of the lapis 
mirabilis out of Solleyſell, or the powder of the 
ſaid ſtone, all which may be ſeen in their proper 
places, and many other things may likewiſe be 
met with in the books of the beſt farriers, which 
may be uſed in the like caſe, which we ſhall 
hereafter inſert; we ſhall therefore proceed to 
the laſt intention, which was mentioned in the cure 


of the farcy, viz. by laying down a proper method 
XX 2 whereby 
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whereby to deſtroy all manner of excreſcences, 
which have either been occaſioned by ill manage- 
ment, or have battled the common or ordinary 
means uſed to prevent them; and herein we have 
undertaken a very hard and difficult taſk ; and 
ſuch as thoſe pieces of imperfe fleſh, which we 
have obſerved to ſhoot forth from the little ulcers 
in various aſpects, ſome reſembling a hen's funda- 
ment, and ſome (as is not uncommon to excre- 
icences of that kind) having no diltin& reſem- 
blance to any thing in nature, but as they all 
agree in their compactneſs and ſolidity, whereby 
they have ſeldom any great tendency to waſte 
after they have once acquired ſuch a diſpoſition ; 
the method propoſed in this intention may there- 
fore be put in practice, ſo as they may be altoge- 
ther ronted out, and this is to be done either by 
cutting or burning, or both, according as differen; 
circumftances may require, 

The knife is the moſt expeditious in all caſes 
where they are looſe, and not firmly ſeated with 
a large adheſion to the fleſh; and when they lie 
off from the larger veſſels, applying afterwards 
ſome cicatrizing medicine; but this method can- 
not be obſerved with reſpett to the whole, but 
only to thoſe which by accident put forth i in ſuch 
a manner, and therefore burning medicines or the 
fire itſelf, may alſo be uſed. 

Tt ought carcfully to be taken notice of, that 
in; all Caſes where medicines are to be applied, 
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whoſe immediate operation conſiſts in conſuming 
the part to which they are laid, if the diſeaſe be 
univerſal, and ſpread over divers parts of the body, 
at once, as that under our preſent conſideration, 
thoſe of the mildeſt operation are firſt to be com- 
plied with, and that they may the more eaſily take 
effect, the parts ought to be rubbed till they be- 
come ſomewhat raw, or be gently ſcariſied with a 
fleam. 

Secondly, If recourſe muſt be had to more 
powerful medicines, or to the ule of fire, as is ne- 
ceſſary in obſtinate caſes, and if there be a vaſt 
number of excreſcences to be deſtroyed, and theſe 
ſeated in divers parts of the body, you ought not 
to attack them all at once, but by degrees bring 
ſome to digeſtion and matter, before you begin 
with others; for the communicating too great a 
heat to divers parts of the body at once, as muſt 
happen from ſtrong cauſtic mudicines, or actual 
fire, will either deſtroy your horle by throwing 
him into violent and ſudden diſorders, or at leaſt 
create a bad diſpoſition, which, inſtead of mak- 
ing a cure, will rend-r him much worle, as may 
be cahly demonſtrated. | 

Thirdly, The ſituation of the parts is alſo very 
much regarded in this intention; and all ſuch 
harſh applications ought to be gently and ſpar- 
ingly uſed to the limbs and dependent parts, and 

likewiſe to the ſheath and other ſoft parts, to the 


region 
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region of the heart and kidneys, &c. and when 
they have beenapplied, the venom ought to be 
taken out of them with all poſſible expedition, 
by ſcarifying the burnt fleſh, and uſing ſuch 
dreſſings as are able to keep down an increaſing 
inflammation, and bring them ſuddenly to mat. 
ter, 

Laſtly, While theſe operations are performed, 
a more than ordinary care ought to be taken in a 
horſe's feeding, and if he be perceived to loſe his 
appetite, as that is a ſign they have been carried 
to the height of his ſtrength, a ſcaſonable ſtop 
ought therefore to be put to them, and he ſhould 
be continued to a middling diet, gentle but daily 
exerciſe; and ſometimes opening and laxative 
clyſters may be exhibited during the while courſe 
of ſuch applications. | 

A certain author ſays, the farriers his old maſters 
took white precipitate, or corroſive ſublimate of 
mercury, and after opening the knots, they put a 
ſmall quantity into each, which in a ſhort time 
made them fall off; but it ought to be very cautiouſly 
uſed, otherwiſe it will caule very dangerous ſwellings 
on the limbs, and kernels about the throat, as in an 
inſtance we ſaw not long ago, but this caution is 
hardly neceſſary to the country farriers, who ſel- 
dom call for it by the name of corroſive ſubli- 
mate, as we have taken notice ſeveral times, ſo 
that the apothecaries give them mercurius dulcis 
inſtead of it, which, although it does not form 

any 
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uny thing like an eſchar, though they pepper them 
very ſoundly with it, yet it is not always attended 
with ſucceſs, 

The following is from Solleyſell ; he calls it th 
ointment of Naples, having had it communicated 
to him by a Neapolitan groom, after he had ſeen 
many ſurprizing cures performed by it; but al- 
though it has been uſed with ſucceſs in every 
Rate of the farcy, according to that author, yet it 
is more peculiarly adapted to deſtroy excreſcences, 
as it is made up of ingredients that are altogether 
cauſtic and ſomewhat ſtronger than that which we 
have before inſerted. | 


Take corroſive ſublimate, arſnic, and euphorbi- 
um, of each an ounce; make them into a fine 
powder, and with a ſufficient quantity of hogs- 
lard make a ſoft ointment lor ule, 


Keep the ointment in a glazed pot, and when 
you have occaſion to ule 1t, open the knots or 
ſwellings with a lancet, and put into the hole a 
little cotton, dipped in this ointment, without 
heating in the leaſt; the next day, if you per- 
ceive it is fallen away, you mull put in alittle cot- 
ton with ſome freſh ointment ; but if it flicks, one 
application will ſultice, | 

Theſe may be made ſtronger, or weaker, ac- 
cording as you mix them with a greater or leſſer 
quantity of ointment, and may be diverſified by 
changing one ingredient for another, providing 


you 
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you keep a ſufficient quantity of thoſe that ar- 
cauſtic. 

Any of theſe ingredients uſed dry, will yet 
be of more ſudden efficacy; unſlacked lime, or the 
capital ſope-leys, evaporated to a dryneſs, will have 


the fame effect; or the lunar cauſtic, ſo much in 


the acquaintance of ſurgeons; and, in fine, all 
things that are plentifully ſaturated with fire. 
But in the farcy, they ought to be guarded, and 
made more moderate, as in the manner be- 
fore preſcribed ; neither is the actual cautery, 
or fire, to be applied otherwile than an auxiliary, 


and to aſſiſt in other intentions, viz. to keep down 


a luxuriant and freſh growth of proud-fleſh, after 
the knife, or the more gentle cauſtics. 
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OF THE MANGE: 


HE diſtemper we have treated of in the 

; perceding Section, has its chief ſeat in the 
Ain and fleſhy pannicle; nevertheleſs that which 
comes under our immediate conſideration, is 


yet more ſuperficial, being principally ſeated 


on the ſurface of the ſkin only, and ſcarfskin ; 
therefore as the mange is thus circumſtanced, it is 
ſeldom attended with pain or inflammation, but 
only with an intolcrable itching ; that thin mem- 

branous 
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branous tegument, not being endued with any 
tender ſenſation, as has been obſerved in the be- 
ginning of the anatomical part; but yet if a horſe has 
been ill- managed, or that the diſtemper has been 
long ſtanding, it is then apt to degenerate from 
what it was at firſt, and taking decper root, it 
cauſes boils and ſores, which often have a very 
ill tendency. 

The cauſe is from too great a quantity of viſcid 
ſerum, bred in the bodies of horſes by corrupt and 
foul feeding, as the eating of grains, a too frequent 
uſe of hot mafhes, want of due exerciſe, and the 
want of good currying, eſpecially to a.horle that 
has been uſed to it ; for, by that means, the pores 
become obſtructed, and the ſeroſities of the blood 
are thereby accumulated in the {mall veſſels of 
the ſkin ; ſometimes it proceeds from want of food 
and due nouriſhment, whereby the blood being 
depauperated, is rendered unable to reach the 
paſſages of the ſkin, to make a ſecretion there, ſo 


that its ſerous parts being detained in the ſmall 
vellels, grow corroſive, and break through the 


Kin, and ſometimes it is cauſed by infection from 
other horſes. 

The ſigns are the falling off of the hair, eſpe- 
cially about the loins and hams, and from moſt or 
all of the joints, according as the diſtemper is more 
or leſs prevalent; ſometimes from the head and neck, 
but very frequently from the rump; the ſkin in 
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theſe parts, by reaſon of the heat and corroſive- 
neſs of the matter, turns thick, hard, and ſome- 
times cruſted like that of an elephant, from whence 
ſeveral farriers have termed it the elephantic 
malady. 

As to the cure, molt farners lay a great flrefs 
in bleeding, inſomuch that they drain away blood 
from ſeveral parts of the body at once, viz, from 
the neck, the plate veins, the tail, and ſometimes 
from the flanks ; and all this from a firm but igno- 
rant conccit, that in the mange the blood is full 
of corruption; which, upon examining what has 
been already laid, will be found a ridiculous prac- 
tice, and very pernicious, eſpecially to thoſe horſes 
that arc low and out of heart; as nothing ſo often 
* makes the diſcaſe degenerate into an ill habit, 
which may caſily be followed by boils and ulcers, 
as it weakens the whole body, and thereby adds to 
that which is the cauſe of the diltemper. 
| Fherctorc all that can be propoſed by bleeding, 
| is to leſſen the quantity thereof, when it happens 
to be redundant in a horſe, in order to give a 
| reer pallage and circulation to the juices in the 
extreme parts, that the ſecretions of the ſkin may 

be duly performed, and this we judge very neceſ- 
| ſary; after once bleeding, the following drench 
| may be given : 


Lake jalap, in powder, an ounce and a half; ſal 
palychteſt, and cream of tartar, of cach one 
| ounce ; 
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ounce; caraway-ſeeds and aniſeeds of each an 
ounce and a half, in powder ; mix them in a 
quart of warm water for one doſe. 


Or, 


Take fenna, three ounces; boil it in two quarts 
of water to one quart, then ſtrain it, and add 
Jalap and cream of tartar, of cach an ounce; 
and buckthorn ſyrup two ounces. 


Either of theſe may be given, with the uſual 
precautions, but they ſhould not be often repeat- 
ed; for purging is no otherwiſe neceffary for the 
cure of the itch than bleeding, and only gives it a 
gentle help when rightly uſed, as it cools and re- 
freſhes a plethoric and tull-bodted horſe. 

After theſe things recourſe mult be had to out- 
ward applications, for it 1s theſe alone that muſt 
give the finiſhing ftroke to it, as the diſtemper is 
ſeated outwardly and not deep-rooted ; for (tat 
purpoſe, nothing has ever been found more ere 
tual than ſulphur, for which it bears the teſt of all 
ages, and if it ſometimes proves otherwiſe, it is 

altogether owing to the ill management of it, or 
the other prepoſterous methods that are made uſe 
of along with it; the following will kill any mange 
in the beginning: 
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Take flour of brimſtone, elecampane-root, and 
white-hellebore, all in fine powder, of each fix ” 
ounccs ; black-pepper, powdered, and oil of 
tartar, of each one ounce and a half; ſtrong 
mercurial ointment, ſix ounces; hogs-lard, three 
pounds; mix them well together into a loft 
ointment. 


Or, 


Take white precipitate, half a pound ; hogs-lard, 
ſix pounds; eſſence of lemons, one ounce; mix 
for an ointment. 


Or, 


Take camphor, two ounces ; let it be rubbed 
down with a ſuſhcient quantity of {ſweet oil; 
then add white-hcilebore, ſix ounces ; flowers of 
ſulphur, one pound ; mix them well together 
with a ſufficient quantity of hogs-lard to form a 
ſoft ointment. The camphor makes this oint- 
ment much more reſolving and diſcutient than 

the one before it. 


Either of theſe being rubbed upon the parts 
once in twenty-four hours, will kill the mange in 
a few days; neither will it be neceſſary to fret the 
{kin to a rawnels; for, inſtead of doing good, that 
method proves more trequently prejudicial, as it 
excites much pain, whereby a too great deriva- 

| tion 
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tion of the humours is cauſed towards the infected 
parts, which is the reaſon why cven the belt far- 
riers are obliged to have recourle to cauſtic me- 
dicines, the diſeaſe being grown too powerful to 
be deſtroyed by thole of a milder operation. The 
uſe of coperas-water, and alum-water, is like- 
wiſe prejudicial in moſt caſes, as we have often 
oblerved; all that theſe can contribute towards 
the cure of the mange, is only by allaying the 
heat and itching, in which they ſometimes ſuc- 
ceed ; yet as they obſtruct the pores very much 
by hardening the ſkin, they make it liable to 
crack, often rendering thoſe parts ſubject to freſh 
heat and inflammation, by wich it degenerates 
to ulcers and boils. The beſt way therefore is 
only to rub the mangy places gently, with a 
woollen cloth, to produce a moderate heat in the 
part, by which means the ſulphurs will penetrate 
through the pores, into the {mall canals and veſ- 
ſels, with greater certainty than when they are 
daubed upon places that are raw or incruſted. 

This is the true method of curing the mange. 

Some make a mixture of quickſilver and brim- 
ſtone, together with an addition of ſoot and black- 
ſope, which in ſome moiſt and watery eker may 
be ulcful, 

Others uſe arſnic, quickſilver, and ſome burn- 
ing cauſhc remedies; but theſe ought never to be 
meddled with, except in very extraordinary de- 
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generate circumflances, and when there happens 
to be excreſcences that are dead, and without 
ſenſe, which can by no means be brought to yield 
to milder methods; but in an inveterate mange, 
it will be of the greateſt ſervice to give your horſe 
the remedies as prefcribed in the ſection of the 


farcy. 


. 
OF TUMOURS, IMPOSTUMES, AND ABSCESSES, 


Va tumour is meant the elevation, riſing, or 
B protuberance, of ſome part of the an- 
mal body into a preternatural ſwelling; in what 
manner that comes to paſs has been, in fore 
meaſure, ſhewn in a former ſection; where we 
haye taken notice, that as often as the blood ar 
juices happen to be very much obſtructed in the 
{mall veſſels of any part, that part will be ſtretched 
out beyond its ufual dimenſions, eſpecially as 
there is a perpetual iuflux and ſucceſſion of the 
lame fluid from the circulation; to which we ſhajl 
add, that theſe obſtructions are cauſed either by 
the quantity or quality of the faid fluid, whereby 
it prefles and flretches out one part more thay 
another ; 
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another; or when any part happens to be hurt or 
weakened by external accidents, whence, being 
unable to make any equal reſiſtance with the reſt 
of the body, it will at length receive ſuch a 
quantity of fluid as wall raiſc it into a tumour. 

The learned authors on ſurgery, in all ages, 
carefully following one another's ſteps, have re- 
duced all tumours to four general kinds, viz. the 
natural, encyſted, critical, and malignant; and 
under theſe they have ranked all the other ſpe- 
cies. But this diviſion is neither in itſelf very ac- 
curate, nor nghtly ſuited to our purpoſe ; as our 
buſineſs is with horſes, we ſhall therefore reduce 
them to the natural and encyſted only: 

Of the firſt of theſe, are all kinds of boils and 
inflamed ſwellings, and, in ſhort, whatever tu- 
mours are formed originally by the fluids dil- 
tending their proper veſſels, whether they be cri- 
tical or malignant, for theſe differ only in degree 
from other natural tumours. 

And of the ſecond, are all thoſe that are formed 
within membranous cyſts or bags, as wens, anbu— 
ries, and forme other forts which are called figs, 
and other excrefſcences that grow on the external 
parts of the bodics of horſes ; and this agrees the 
belt with what thoſe authors have obſerved, with 
xclpect to the formation of all tumours, by fluxion 
and congeſtion, Thoſe tumours that are large, 
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cometo a (epparation and have matter gathered 
within them, whether they be natural or encyſted, 
are termed impoſtumes; and when the matter is 
lodged within the common, but chiefly the largeſt 
interſtices of the body, as thoſe furrows or vacant 
ſpaces between the muſcles, or between the muſ- 
cles and bones, they are then called abſceſſes ; but 
all abſceſſes, and moſt kinds of impoſtumes, are 
formed of natural tumours. 


We ſhall conſider all tumours, whether natural 
or encyſtcd, in the following order, viz. 

Fir, With regard to their magnitude and ſitu- 
ation, there being little to be learnt from their fi- 


gure or colour, eſpecially in horſes. 


econdly, With reſpect to the matter whereof 
they are formed. 
And, laſtly, We ſhall lay down fome general 


rules to be oblerved in their cure. 


Firſt, When a tumour happens to be ſituated 
upon any part, where there 1s no depth of fleſh, 
as on the noſe and upper part of the face, it will 
not be apt to grow large ; or if it be ſeated on the 
ſkin or fleſhy pannicle, and free from the ſubja- 
cent muſcles, it cannot be ordinarily expected to 
grow to any bigneſs, there bcing no ſufficient 
ſource for its ſubſtance and increalc, as we have 
obſerved in a former Section; and as thoſe little 


tumours 
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tumours very often ſpread themſelves over divers 
parts of the body at once; being thruſt out in that 
manner, becaule of their contiguity with the ſkin, 
which in ſome delicate animals is able to give lit- 
tle or no reſiſtance, they are therefore more un- 
likely to alter their ſize, ſince it is very reaſona- 
ble to ſuppoſe they make a revulſion from each 
other, whereby the matter, which might have 
otherwiſe been diſcharged by the common and or-- 
dinary ſecretions, or caſt off in one large critical 
tumour, is evacuated by a vaſt number of tuber- 
cles and little hurdles. | 

Though tumours, thus fituated, do not ordi- 
narily grow to a great ſize, yet as all animal 
bodies are made up of veſſels capable of exten- 
ſion and dilatation, when there is a continual ad- 
dition of freſh matter, therefore ſome tumours 
that are very ſuperficially placed, and have but a 
ſmall beginning, will increaſe to a very large 


bulk. 


It is from hence we may account for wens, 


anburies, and all other excreſcences; for inſtance, 
when ſome duplicature of a membrane, or ſmall 
veſſel, is by an accumulation of matter protruded 
or thruſt forth beyond the common limits of a 
horle's body, in ſuch a manner as gives no great 
diſturbance to the circulation of the fluids that 
are within; therefore, as theſe are not apt to 

9 | L. 2 cauſe 
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cauſe pain, they will therefore grow in proportion 
to the quantity of matter which is emptied into 
them; and nature ſo far encourages their growth, 
as to enlarge thote veſſels which nourith the ſkin, 
and other integuments, wherein that matter is 
contained. 

It is quite otherwiſe with thoſe boils and tu- 
mours that are ſeated in the fleſhy and muſcular 
parts; for as they occaſion violent pain by ſtretch- 
ing out the veſſels and fibres, and as the pain cauſes 
a conſiderable afilux of matter, therefore any 
ſwelling formed that way, muſt have a ſpeedy iſ- 
fue and determination by the burſting of the ſaid 
veſſels ; and as it likewile cuts off all communi- 
cation of the blood in thoſe parts, therefore it will 
become a running ſore, until there is a re-union 
of the parts that were toren and disjoined. 

All ſuch {wellings are uſually larger or ſmaller, 
according as their ſituation is more or leſs in the 
thick fleſh, or according to the multiplicity and fize 
of the veſſels which go to their nouriſhment ; and 
likewile as the matter finds more or leſs room for 
itſelf, as happens in ablcetſes. The dependency 
and ſoftneſs of the part contributes alſo to the 
augmentation of the iwciling and increaſe of the 
matter ; becaule the return of the blood is but 
{low from the inferior and dependent parts, and 
becauſe the ſoft parts are caſily ſtretched out 
„hen once the blood has taken a tendency to- 


wards 
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wards them ; which 1s plainly evident from thoſe 
ſudden and excellive ſwellings which ſometimes 
arile in the fundament and iheatli. 

The bones and finews are allo liable to the 
like infirmities; yet the ſwellings which happen 
to them and other compact parts, ſeldom riſe to 
any extraordinary bulk, becauſe of their loli- 
dity and hardne!s, which hinders their being ex- 
tended ; but, for the ſame reaſon, makes them 
very tedious and difficult to be removed. If a 
horle is put to much exerciſe while the ſinews are 
relaxed, the pain and anguiſh will cauſe a ſwelling 
in the neighbouring fleſh, and this we may fre- 
quently obſerve in ſprains of the ſhoulder, back, 
and limbs. 

As for tumours in the bones, horſes are indeed 
not very much ſubject to, except when they are 
cauſed by old ulcers that corrode and penetraic to 
the bones; this is plain enough in thoſe hortes 
that have been foundered, and battered in Heir 
feet for ſome conſiderable time, wire the dileaſ- 
ed foot may be obſerved to grow much (4ar;or 
than the other, the coſhn-bone being often 1 tat 
cale affected. Neither is it improbable that dne 


of thoſe horſes that are very large-;cinied, mile 


ſhapen in their limbs, and narrow-cheſt:d, have 


had their bones diſeaſed while they were young 
and pliable, not unlike thole of ricketty children. 
2 22 The 
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The ſwelling of the glandulous and kernelly 


parts are alſo very troubleſome, as cannot be un- 
known to any farrier of practice; though fome- 
times they will come to as quick and ready a dil- 
charge as thoſe of the muſcular fleſh ; when this 
happens, nature 1s in her full vigour, and the horſe 
is otherwiſe ſound and able to feed ; but when 
a horle 1s weakened, and brought much under by 
any lingering and waſting diſeaſe, a ſwelling in the 
glands will often continue hard and immoveable, 
without much pain, increaſe, or diminution ; this 
is very much owing to the ſtructure and make ot 
the kernel itſelf; though it be but a {mall part, 
yet it is ſo compact, its veſlels lo ſmall, and cloſe- 
ly laid together, as cannot but render them caſily 
obſtructed. But yet in the cale we have men- 
tioned, when a horle has a lingering diſeaſe upon 
him, the ſwelling does not readily increaſe, 
becauſe the matter is but {lowly derived towards 
it; likewiſe, as the paſſages of the gland are more 
than ordinarily enlarged, therefore a quantity of 
matter is diſcharged proportionably to the ſupplies 
it receives; and the ſmallneſs and compactneſs of the 
veſſels, and their diſpoſition into an infinite num- 
ber of circumvolutions and turnings, is alſo the 
cauſe why the ſwelling docs not eafily decreaſe. 
| Thoſe ſwellings of the glandulous parts that 
turn to impoſtumation and matter, are many of 
them of the encyſted kind, and that is allo owing 
to 
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to the ſtructure and make of the kernels ; moſt if 
not all of them having little cyſts, or recepticles, 
for their proper juices, which may be caſily filled 
and enlarged when their excretory ducts are 
wholly or in a great meaſure ſhut up, as muſt 


undoubtedly happen in all ſuch caſes. 


We come ſecondly, to take a view of thoſe 
ſwellings, with regard to the matter whereof they 
are formed, and here it will be neceſſary to con- 
ſider that the matter becomes various, according 
to the various diſpoſitions of horles, or according 
as the tumours are varioully diſpoſed and ſeated; 
for when they happen to be ſuperficial and out- 
ward, the matter 1s thin, and for the moſt part 
dry, which depends, in a great meaſure, upon their 
proximity and nearneſs to the ſkin, whereby the 
thinner parts are the more eaſily evaporated, 
and caſt off through the pores; though in over 
moiſt conſtitutions the matter will be humid and 
moiſt. | 

Ihe matter derived from membranes and ſinews 
is generally thin and viſcid, and that which 
comes from bones is oily and ſtinking; but the 
matter which is more immediately derived from 
blood, if a horſe be in good caſe, is of a middle 
nature, neither too thick nor too thin, neither too 
watery nor too viſcid. 

Thus it ſeems to be very plain and evident, as 
all matter is formed of blood, or the juices pro- 
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duced from it, the matter in all tumours will there. 
fore participate chiefly of thole juices from whence 
it is immediately derived. 

The next thing to be regarded in the matter 1s 
its colour; this alſo depends upon the diſpoſition 
of the blood. If the blood abounds with choler, 
or gall, the matter will be yellow, and it will be 
more or leſs ſo according as that is more or leſs 
predominant, If there 1s a too great ſecretion of 
the gall, then the matter will be more than ordi- 
nanly white; and in ſome obitruQions, when the 
blood abounds with earthy parts, or when theſe 
are eaſily ſeparated, the matter will look foul, 
duſkiſh, and ſometimes be {trcaked with black 
blood; the tumour will alſo lohk livid, and of a 
liver colour; and ſometimes from a various com- 
bination of humours the matter becomes of dit- 
ferent colours, 


But, laſtly, what we are farther to obſerve 
concerning tumours, is to lay down ſome general 
rules for their cure; here it will be neceſſary chict- 
ly to attend to their ſeveral cauſes; and, firſt, 
a tumour that comes by an outward accident, can 
only be dangerous according as the accident is 
more orleſs violent ; but the leaſt accident, where 
there is a redundancy of blood, may be trouble-. 
lome, as well as when a horſe is poor and low. 
When there happens to be a redundancy, that 
muſt be removed by bleeding and other evacua- 

tions, 
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tions, as far as is conſiſtent with the horſe's ſafety ; 


but, on the other hand, when a horle is low and 


has got ſome waſting diſtemper upon him, beſides 
the outward applications, care muſt be taken to 
adminiſter ſuch things as are proper to remove 
that indiſpofition. And in all critical ſwellings, 
by which we chiefly underſtand thote that tend 
to the ſolution of colds, malignant, peſtilential, 
and other fevers, the management muſt be ac- 
cording as the diſeaſe is perceived to be more or 
leſs malignant, taking care always to aſſiſt, but 
never to reſtrain nature; but the reader may con- 
ſult the Section of the Strangles. 


The next thing to be regarded in the cure of 
tumours in this ſituation, is what relates to internal 
tumours and impoſtumations, which has been 
ſpoken of where we have treated of foundering, 
and cheſt-foundering, in which we have recom- 
mended the ſpecdieſt methods of revulſion by 
bleeding and purging; but eſpecially by thole 
things that promote ſweat, and keep down pain 
and inflammation. As to external {wellings, the 
principal intention is cithcr to ripen or diſcufs 
them, according as may be moſt beneficial. Thoſe 
which are indurated and hard, without heat and 
inflammation, ought chiclly to be treated with 
internals; and ſuch as are very powerful, to open 
obſtructions with ſuch local applications as are 
proper to diſcuſs and dillolve, 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe ſwellings which are hot and inflamed 
ought to be ripened, unleſs when they are ſeated 
where they may cauſe too great a derivation of the 
humours, as on the ſheath, fundament, limbs, 
throat, &c. but yet if theſe be malignant or peſti- 
lential, it is better to run any hazard than not to 
bring them to maturity; whertfore the medicines 
in this intention ought to be ſuch as ripen, but, 
at the ſame time, are not over-powerful in draw- 
Ing. 

When the tumour is ſeated near the interſtices 
of ſome large muſcles, it ought to be opened as 
ſoon as there is matter formed within it; otherwiſe, 
if the matter be detained, it may ſeparate the muſ- 
cles, and thereby form a lodgment for itſelf ; and 
the longer before it is opened, the larger will be 
the abſceſs, 


In the opening of abſceſſes, if they be ſmall, a 
large orifice made in the dependent and lowermoſt 
part, with the aſſiſtance of a good bandage to keep 
the parts cloſe together, will be ſufficient to make 
a perfect cure; but if they happen to be large and 
deep, they ought then to be laid open the whole 
length, unleſs the ſkin can be kept depreſſed by 
the application of tow into the hollow part ; for to 
long as there is any lodgment for the matter, the 
abſceſs will be conſtantly filled; the fame method 


is to be obſerved, as near as poſſible, with reſpect 
to 
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to thoſe tumours that are large, and have a pretty 
large cavity formed within them. 

The proper dreſſing in all ſuch caſes, is tur- 
pentine mixed with honcy or the yelks of eggs, 
with a ſmall quantity of brandy or ſpirit of 
wine; and in moſt caſes, where there is not an 
ill habit of body, this will be ſufficient to make 
2 cure. | 

Wens, anburies, and other encyſted tumours, 
require a peculiar treatment, and for the moſt 
part ought to be quite extirpated ; the anburies, 
which we obſerved frequently to hang at the legs, 
and ſometimes at divers other parts of a hooks 8 
body, conſiſt only of a thick jelly, or ſpongy ſoft 
fleſh; as theſe have generally a ſmall neck to their 
inſertion; they may be taken off without much 
trouble, only by tying a waxed thread round them, 
tightening it by degrees ; if after they are fallen 
off there be the appearance of a freſh excreſcence, 
that may be taken down by the help of ſome gen- 
tle corroſive, together with the uſe of a bandage; 
and for this purpole tow dipped in vitriol or alum- 
water will ſuffice. | | AS 

To a wen, or any other tumour of that kind; 
that grows to any bigneſs, a hot knife muſt be 
uſed when it happens to have a narrow root; but 
if you have reaſon to ſuſpect the veſſels which lead 
to it become very large, whereby a too plentiful 
effuſion of blood may happen, or if it be broad at 
bottom, the beſt way is then to open kit, cutting 
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the ſkin both ways acroſs; if there be matter within 
it, that muſt be evacuated, and then the bag and 
other ſuperfluous parts deſtroyed by degrees ; 
which may be done either by cutting, burning, or 
by the uſe of cauſtic medicines; but the knife is 
the moſt expeditious, and if it be of ſubſtance to 
keep the heat, it may be made to anſwer in moſt 
cales. 

The ſwellings of the joints, and relaxation of 
the finews, are no otherwiſe to be treated than by 
applying ſuch things as are proper to diſcuſs and 
ſtrengthen them, but the accidents to which theſe 
are chiefly expoſed, will be particularly handled 


in ſome of the enſuing Sections. 


. AAAII. 


OF WOUNDS. 


HEN any part of a horſe's body is cut, 
toren, or otherwile divided, he is then 


laid to be wounded, ſo that wounds are various, 
and differ one from another according to the di- 
verſity of accidents by which they are cauſed ; 
lome are ſuperficial, and others deep; wounds 
happen ſometimes to be ſtreight, according to the 

tenour and direction of the fibres, ſometimes they 


are 
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are oblique or tranſverſe, that is, flanting or 
athwart. If the inſtrument be ſharp, the parts 
will, generally ſpeaking, be equally divided, but 
if otherwiſe, the wound will be ragged and toren, 
which is uſually the caſe of horſes that have been 
ſtaked, | 

We alſo diſtinguiſh between wounds that are 
ſimple, and wounds that are complicated; thoſe 
are ſaid to be ſimple, where the ſoft parts are di- 
vided without th2 concomitancy of other acci- 
dents; and thoſe wounds arc termed complicated, 
where, beſides a diviſion of the ſoft parts, there 
is alſo a contuſion of the fleſh, a fracture or diſlo- 
cation of the bones; all which circumſtances 
make the cure of wounds more or leſs difhcult. 


The chief things to be regarded in wounds is 
their ſituation; for though wounds in the external 
fleſhy parts are not dangerous, nor conſidered as 
ſuch, yet thoſe of the nervous parts are often of 
bad conſequence when there happens to be an 
if] diſpoſition of body, as they are apt to cauſe 
exquiſite pains ; and ſometimes, when the ſmall 
threads and fibres of the finews are divided and 
broke, they will bring on a gangrene and morti- 
fication of the part ; whereas, when they are 
equally cut, they are not apt to be attended with 
ſuch accidents, 

Inward wounds generally prove mortal if they 
picrce the large vellels, the ſtomach, the ſmall 
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guts, the bladder, the ſpleen, the liver, the heart, 
the lungs, or the midriff; and theſe are deadly 
upon a double or treble account, as moſt of them 
are not only endued with a tender lenſation, 
but alſo a muſcular action, whereby their re-union 
is hindered, and likewile as many of them are 
ſtored with a multiplicity of blood-veſſels which 
are large, Internal wounds which miſs the prin- 
cipal viſcera may be curcd, and ſome of theſe, 
il they be but lightly touched, are likewiſe 
curable, though not readily in brute creatures, 
who cannot be brought to a compliance with all 
the requiſites that are neceſſary in ſuch caſes, 
Wounds penetrating the ſubſtance of the brain 
are alſo incurable, becauſe of its foftnefs, the 
multiplicity of its veſſels, and the tender ſenſe of 
its membranes, 
As for the ſigns of wounds, they are manifeſt 
to the eye, and when they are deep or inward, 
they are farther diſcoverable by the help of a 
probe, and by divers other circumſtances ; ſor 
inſtance, if the lungs be wounded, the air wil! 
penetrate through the wound with a fr othy blood, 
of a vermilion colour; when the flomach is 
wounded, there will 5 violent ſickneſs, with a 
ſudden lols of appetite ; the chyle uſually iſſues 
forth from a wound in the {mall guts; the urine. 
from a wound in the bladder; and when the kid- 
neys are wounded, the horſe will ſtale blood; by 
theſe and many other ſuch ſigns, internal wounds 
may 
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may be known ; but we ſhall proceed to the cure, 
wherein we ſhall begin with ſome general direc- 
tions ; 

Firſt, care muſt be taken to ſtop the bleeding 
when there 1s too plentiful an hemorrhage. 

Secondly, the wound mult be cleanſed of dirt, 
ſand, ſplinters of wood, or any foreign matter. 

Thirdly, all the applications made to the wound 
ought to be warm, eſpecially in the beginning. 

Fourthly, it ought not to be expoled to the 
air. | 

Fifthly, when the wound penetrates down- 
wards, and the orihce happens to be too narrow, 
it ought to be widened, cither by inciſion, or di- 
lated with a bit of ſponge, or lome other porous 
matter that will ſwell, but this is only to be done 
where bandage cannot be applied. 

Sixthly, the probe is to be as ſeldom uſed as 
poſſible, neither ought there to be long tents 
thruſt into the wounds, for by theſe, wounds that 
have no bad tendency naturally, often degenerate 
into ulccrs of the worſt kind. 

Laſtiy, grealy ointments are for the moſt part 
to be rejected, as they are apt to caule the fleſh to 
grow too fall, and when that happens, it muſt be 
kept down with a good bandage, or the applica- 
tion of cauitic medicines; but bandage is of the 
greateſt umportance in the cure of all wounds, 
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where there are not ſome circumſtances to forbid 

its application. | 
To ſtop the hemorrhage or bleeding, the beft 
way is, before the horſe is too much ſpent, to 
make revulſion by opening a vein on the fore parts, 
if the wound be backwards ; but if the wound be 
forward, a vein may be opened toward the hind 
parts. In external wounds, where the hemorrhage 
is Jarge, that is generally owing to the ſeat and 
diſpoſition of the wound, whereby ſome large 
branch or artery happens to be cut ; but if the ar- 
tery from whence the blood chiefly flows, be not 
very large, it muſt then be ſuperficial, as about 
the noſe, temples, or ſkinny part of the legs, &c. 
where the veſſels are unguarded with fleſh ; for 
though the arteries in a deep wound may pour 
fourth plenty of blood while 1t 1s recent and new, 
and where there is a free paſſage, yet this occaſions 
fo great a derivation towards the wound, that 
even the coats of all the wounded veſſels become 
diſtended and ſwelled, fo that by their preffure 
upon one another, their orifices are ſhut up and 
fqueezed cloſe together, and in this caſe there is 
ſeldom need of any ſtyptic application to ſtop the 
bleeding. | 
When the wounded artery happens to be very 
large, or much expoſed, as has been taken notice 
of, fo that the blood flows too plentifully, it muſt 
be ſtopped either by applying a hot iron, or ſome 
| cauterifing 
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cauteriſing medicine, otherwiſe it mult be tiedby 
paſſing a needle under it, and then binding it with 
a waxed thread; but neither ligature nor actual 
cautery are ſo certain as cauſtic medicines; becaule 
an eſchar, made by the actual cautery, is apt to 
fall off too ſoon; and an artery, when it is tied, 


is liable to take to bleeding as ſoon as the 


threads rot off, eſpecially one that lies ſuperfi- 
cial and unguarded, and has not the advantage of 
being compreſſed by the fulneſs and weight of 
the ſurrounding vellels. 

Therefore, in this caſe, make a ſmall pledget of 
flax or ſine threads, moiſten it with the white of 
an egg, then lay as much powder of Roman vitriol 
upon it as will fully cover the mouth of the arte- 
ry, and apply it over the ſame ; but care muſt be 
had not to apply vitriol, or any other cauſtic me- 
dicine, where the finews are expoſed and laid bare, 
unleſs you can fall upon ſome matter to defend 
them from being touched by it, otherwiſe it will 
be apt to cauſe convulſions ; but in places where 
theſe are moſt expoled, as the legs, &c. the arte- 
ries are not very often leated cloſe to them, and if 
it were ſo, milder medicines might be made to 
anſwer ; becauſe what is wanting in the medicine, 
may in the moſt part be ſupplied by bandage; 
therefore when the wound happens to be on the 
leg, you need only apply the aſtringent crocus of 

iron 
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iron, fine French bole, agaric, or powder of dry 
muſhrooms, mixed with the white of an egg, and 
ſpread upon a pledget as above directed; and over 
that, two or three thick compreſles dipped in the 
ſame aſtringent, making a firm bandage over all. 
The dreſſing ought hot to be removed for the 
ſpace of three days, that the wound may be well 
digeſted, and there may be no farther trouble with 
a freſh flux of blood. If a ſwelling happens in 
the leg, by reaſon of the bandage, bathe it with 
warm leys of wine, or ſome good fomentation ; 
ſuch as that hereaftcr preſcribed for a gangrenc, 
afterwards dreſs the wound every day with the 
common digeſtive. The fame method is to he 
followed in thoſe wounds where cauſtic medicines 
are applicd, left, by taking off the dreſſings too 
ſoon, you ſet them bleeding afreſh, by removing 
the eſchar before it is thoroughly formed. 
Becauſe the right ordering of all ſuch wounds, 
as are attended with an cifnſton of blood, is of 
the greateſt importance, there being few farriers 
who have kill to manage them according to the 
rules of practice, eſpecially when any uncommon 
accident happens in the cure; we ſhall therefore 
lay down a method of making the ſympathetic 
powder, which being applied to the wound as a 
ſtyptic, will not only put a flop to the blood but 


procure a ſpeedy re-union. 


This 


This as Solleyſell rightly obſerves, may be very 
neceſſary in a camp, where flies and other inſets 
are hurtful. Solleyſell's way of preparing the 
{ſympathetic powder, is by calcining Roman vitriol 
in the ſun ; but the following method is much 
more preferable, and only requires a little more 
pains: „ | | 

« Take a quantity of Engliſh vitriol, ſuch as goes 
under the name of Bow copperas, diſſolve it in wa- 
ter, and fiitre it through brown paper, ſet it in 
a coolplace to ſhoot into cryſtals; diſſolve the 
cryſtals in the ſame manner, and let it pals 
through the paper as directed, repeating the ope- 
ration until the cryſlals are tranſparent and pure. 
Set theſe cryſtals in a clean pan, in the ſun, either 
in June, July, or Auguſt, fo long as till they 
are calcined to whiteneſs; when one ſide is cal- 
cined, turn the other, and in a few days the cryſ- 
tals will crumble into powder ; if they do not, 
they may be again beat and expoſed to the ſun, 
and ſtirred three or four times every day; at laſt, 
beat them into a very fine powder, and again ſet 
them in the ſun, flirring as before, ſor two or 
three days more, in which time they will be very 
white; then take in the matter while the ſun 
ſhines hot upon it, and keep it from the air in 
glaſſes well ſtopped, and in a dry place.“ 

This is the method of preparing the ſympathe- 
tic powder, as it is inferted in Quincy's Diſpenſa- 
tory, to which we ſhall ſubjoin another out of the 
| 10 3B ſame, 
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lame, that bears the title of A Reſtringent Prehara- 
tion of Iron, and formerly fold by the name of 
Colebatch's Stypiic Powder, which is prepared in 
the following manner : 

Take a quantity of filings of iron, and pour 
upon them ſpirit of ſalt, to the height of three or 
{our fingers above them; let them fland in a gen- 
tle digeſtion till the fermentation is over, and the 
{pirit of ſalt is become ſweet ; then pour off what 
is liquid, and evaporate it in an iron or glaſs veſſel 
till half is conſumed; at which time, put to it an 
equal quantity of ſugar of lead, and evaporate to 
a dry powder; if upon its firſt coming dry the 
operation be ſtopped, it has exactly the appear- 
ance of Colebatch's powder, but if it be continued 
longer and the heat raiſed, it will turn red; it muſt 
be kept clo'e ſtopped from air.“ 

This ſtyptic may not only be eaſily made, but 
is the more for our purpole, as the doctor made an 
experiment of its eſſicacy upon a horſe. 

If this is not cloſe ſtopped, it will imbibe the 
air, and flow ſo as to loſe its efficacy. We have 
been informed, by very good authority, that this 
is the typtic with which there was ſo much noiſe 
made ſome time ago, by the author of the Novum 
Lumen Ciururg:z (and another has alſo ſtarted 
lately) for a {aic of which a patent was procured, 
unly in that was uſed oil of vitriol, inſtead of the 

ſpirit 
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ſpirit of ſalt in this, but that difference is inſigni- 
ficant. Of the one in queſtion we kept ſome by 
us for a time, to walt a proper opportunity to try 
it, when an extraordinary one happened by a 
blundering farrier cutting the jugular artery of a 
very fine young horle, as he was pretending to 
take off ſome kernels which grew under his throat. 
The blood was lo prodigious, that the creature 
muſt have immediately died, had not the fellow 
held faſt the wounded velle!s, by griping the part 
with his hands, which prevented the profuſion, 
until we dillolved ſome of this powder, or rather 
ſalt, in ſome warm water, and with curricrs' ſhay- 
ings of leather dipped in it, applied it upon the 
part, where tying it as faſt as the part wouid ad- 
mit of, and haltering the horle's head up to wt} rack 
for about ſixt.en hours, when it was taken off 
not one drop of blood afterwards followed, and 
the part was ealily incarnated and healed up. 
This is a preparation of Maet's, once proicflor at 
Leyden, and is in the Collectanca Chymica Iugdunt ; 
how much ſoever ſome have pretended to make a 
ſecret of it ſince, as is now in vogue, anda for-ign 
tooth-drawer pretends to be the inventor of this 
moſt famous ſtyptic. 

The ſame author farther takes notice, that this 
ſtyptic has been recommended inward!y to ſtop 
tluxcs, eſpecially tholc of blood; but we are very 
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{ure it may anſwer that end in all wounds, when, 
applied as in the inſtance recited. 

In this reſpect it may be made uſe of by thoſe 
who are but little {killed in the practice of a ſur- 
geon or farrier; as may alſo the powder of ſym- 
pathy, though we cannot adviſe any one to de- 
pend upon its ſympathetic virtues. 

Having ſaid thus much concerning the firſt in- 
tention, viz. the putting a ſtop to the blood, in 
caſes where the cut or ruptured veſſels are large 
or expoſed ; we ſhall now proceed to the other 
requiſites in the cure of wounds. 

In the firſt place, take notice that in all good 
conſtitutions, a fleſh wound will calily be cured, 


if it is not too much expoſed to the air; as we 


[ce in many inſtances, both in brutes and human 
bodies; and a wound made according to the di- 
rection of a muſcle, or only a {lanting, 
will heal with little or no application, if the horſe 
is not put to hard exerciſe; for in that caſe, as 
often as the mulcle is contracted, the wound will 


be more or lels opened, according to the force 


whereby the wounded member is moved. All 
wounds that are large, ought to be ſtitched, when 
that 1s rightly performed, nothing contributes 
ſo much to their re-union, as it in ſome mea- 
ſure prevents the inconveniences of motion, and 
likewiſe, as it puts a ſtop to the ſwelling, which 
without a nlentiful and ſpeedy diſcharge, will of 
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ten cauſe ulceration, together with a preternatu- 
ral hardnels in the lips. 
titching and bandage are nearly allied to each 
other, and ſometimes the one ſupplics the place 
of the other; but moſt wounds may be cafily 
cured, when ſtitching and bandage can come into 
one another's aid. Wounds which are large and 
deep, and which may be preſſed together with 
your fingers, are the moſt fit to be ſtitched; but 
wounds that penetrate to the bone, ought not to 
be ſtitched when the fleſh is much divided from 
the bone, otherwiſe an abſceſs may be formed, 
which will cauſe the bone to putrity ; the ſame 
caution is allo to be obſerved when, by your probe, 
or by a ſwelling diſtant from the wound, you have 
reaſon to luſpect ſome of the muſcles are divided, 
as it happens in very large contuſions. In this 
caſe, bandage is allo to be made ule of, with the 
proper app'ications to the wound; but if the ſwell- 
ing continues, which for the moſt part happens 


if at all underncath the wound, and therefore be- 


comes unable to bear a firm bandage, it muſt be 
treated as an impoſtume, by the application of 
ripening cataplalms, and when it comes to matu- 


rity, it muſt be opened as low as poſſible, that the 


matter may have a free paſſage and vent, after 
which the bandage will become of infinite ſer- 
vice. 


Wounds 
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Wounds that are of a round and circular figure 
cannot be ſtitched, but nature muſt fill up that 
ſpace by degrees ; neither can thoſe be ſti:ched 
which are very ragged and toren; but in a wound 
that has ſeveral points and angles, ſtitches may 
ſometimes be made to do lervice, but for this pur- 
poſe no general rule can be laid down. Solley- 
ſell adviſes to cut all circular wounds into a long 
figure, but that needs ſeldom be done when ban- 
dage can be applied, for the only thing that makes 
a circular wound hard to cure, is when the bot- 
tom of the wound happens to be large and looſe, 
or bruiſed, or when the wound penetrates perpen- 
dicularly downwards; in this caſe a moderate in- 
ciſion downward may be made, but when a circu- 
lar wound is not very deep, or if it is not in ſome 
reſpect like a well or pit, the application of bolſters 
or bandage, to keep it firm at the bottom, will for 
the molt part ſuffice. 

Laſtly, the needle 1s to be ſparingly uſed 
among the ſenſible and nervous parts, for there 


are divers circumſtances which may require ſtitch- 


ing even where the tendons are wounded ; yet it 
may be more particularly gone about where there 
is a very ſound conſtitution, for an ichor and 
viſcid matter is perpetually flowing from the ten- 
dons, even in the beſt habits, which cauſe num- 
berleſs accidents; therefore as theſe are oftentimes 
heightened by ſtitching, the practitioner ſhould be 
very 
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very well verſed in practice to perfect a cure of 
ſuch wounds, otherwile than by proper and plain 
dreſſings; for if this operation has not always the 
deſired ſucceſs on human bodies, who can be 
managed ſo as to keep the mulcles to which thoſe 
tendons belong from all manner of action, much 
leſs can be expected from brutes, eſpecially horſes, 
who keep more in a ſtanding poſture than any 
other, therefore are not only obliged and under a 
neceſſity ſometimes to move thole parts, but even 
at moſt times to lay a great weight upon them. 

To perform this operation aright, the farrier 
ought to be provided with ſeveral needles, ſome 
ſtreight, and ſome crooked ; of theſe, ſome ovght 
to be more arched than others, and accommodat- 
ed to wounds that are deep; and for this end 
alſo they ought to be of different fizes ; both the 
flreight and crooked ſhould be edged and not 
round, that they may the more caſily penetrate, 
and caule the leſs pain; thoſe that are appointed 
for deep wounds ſhould be ſtrong, that they may 
not break, and cauſe trouble in the operation ; 
but in all cheſe things the farriers may take pattern 
from th: ſurgeons. 

The ſtitching of ſuperficial wounds ought to be 
performed with « ſtreight necdle, and is chiefly 
nece!fary upon. ports that are prominent and ex- 
poſed to view, where th. hin bong only burſt, 
gives way and opens wide, though it be not much 

leparated 
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ſeparated from the ſubjacent fleſh, and if it is not 
drawn together, it will leave a baldnels, or the 
hair that grows upon the part will be white, and 
ſofter than that which covers the reſt of the body ; 
either of which becomes a deformity upon the 
cheek, the top of the loins, or upon any joint, as 
we ſometimes obſerve when theſe parts have 
been galled, and where there is no room for ſuch 
an operation. 

In all deep wounds a crooked needle muſt be 
uſcd, and of ſuch a form as will caſily make a 
compals under the wound, for the farriers' method 
oi tacking the lips together with a common ſewing 
needle, or packing needle, as we have ſometimes 
obſerved, 1s quite ſhort, nay even contrary to the 


Intention of ſtitching, and often does a deal of 


miſchief, and would do much more if the ſtitches 
did not ſoon break, as it leaves room for the mat- 
ter to gather in the bottom of the wound. There- 
fore, when a {arrier goes about the ſtitching of a 
deep wound, he ought firſt, if there be congealed 
blood within it, to clean that out, and having 
preſſed the two hides together, he muſt make his 
firſt ſhtci in the middle of the wound, paſſing his 
needle ſo as to deſcribe a half-circle under it, and 
with a ſtrong waxed thread, or ſhoe-maker's end, 
tie the wound cloſe together; the reſt of the 
ſlitches ought to be made at equal diſtances, and 
ſo near each other as to keep all parts equally 


Adaoſe. They ought alſo to he tied in a bow knot, 


that 
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that they may be opened in caſe of inflammation, 
or matter gathering in the wound, which will 
ſometimes happen if it is not ſewed up ſoon af- 
ter it is received. 

The cure may be finiſhed by dreſſing the wound 
every day with pledgees of tow, ſpread with ba- 
ſilicon, or any other digeſtive, waſhing it often 
with warm wane, ſpirit of wine, or brandy. 

In wounds that are ragged and uneven, any 
looſe bits of fleſh or ſkin that cannot be again 
united, ought to be clipped off with a pair of ſciſ- 
lars, the dreſſing always made ſo large as to cover 
the wound, and not to fink too much into it, for | 
that not only retards the cure, as it hinders the 
re- union, but often cauſes a bad diſpoſition in the 
wound itſelf, which is followed with foul fleſh, 
hard edges, &c. 

If the wound penctrates to the bone, no kind 
of ointment ought to be applicd to it, for all 
greaſy things putrify the bones; thercfore let your 
applications to the bones be only pledgets of lint, 
dipped in warin honey of roſes, mixed with tinc- 
ture of myrrh and aloes, until the bone is covered; 
but if it ſhould by any accident grow foul, 
the fleſh ought, for the moſt part, to be laid open 
ſo far as it is diſcoloured, otherwiſe it will be apt 
to cauſe trouble ſome lymptomns; and if the Hack- 
neſs docs not come off with the drellings, it ought 
to be ſcraped genily, or have a pledget ot lin: 


10 3 C dipped 
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dipped in tincture of euphorbium applied to it, 


Which will cauſe it to exfoliate and caſt off the 
foulneſs, and after it is become clean, apply honey 
o roſes, &c. as above directed. 

A very material thing in the managing of all 
large wounds, is a dextrous and ſeaſonable appli- 
cation of the dreſſings. A wound that is much 
inflamed, can bear no firm bandage until the in- 
flammation abates, which generally happens as ſoon 
as it comes to matter plentifully ; aſter that, ban- 
dage will be of great ſervice, and may be made 
tighter as the wounded part becomes able to en- 
dure it; but one thing ought carcfully to be ob- 
ſerved, that all wounds muſt have time to digeſt, 
alter the firſt dreſſing, two or three days, accord- 
ing to the ſize thereof; and when a wound or 
other ſwelling happens near any cavity, any ſuch 
Cavity ought always to be filled with hurds or 
bolſters of tow, and kept there with bandage ; in 
this reſpect the following inſtance will be a good 
precedent : 

A horſe was wounded with the point of a fork, 
on the outlid: of the hongh, a little above the 
joint, which being a tender ſenſible part, occa- 
houcd violent pain, accompanied with Iamencſs, 
and brougiut fich a ludden flux of humours to- 


wards the joint, that all the cavity on each fide, 
and bench the wafler ſinew, was {weiled to a 


prodi gioue 
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prodigious degree, and in a ſhort time filled with 
matter, and as ſoon as the matter was preſſed out 
of it, it always filled again, which would ſoon 
have corroded the ſincw; we adviſed the farrier, 
alter preſling out the matter, to ſill up the empty 
pace on each ſide, under the finew, with hurds 
dipped in ſpirit of wine, to keep the divided 
ſkin together, and prevent the matter from falling 
into it; which, with the application of a ſtrength- 
ening charge round the joint, and an ealy bandage, 
made a perfect cure in a few days. 

We ſhall conclude with ſome obſervations con- 
cerning inward wounds, which in a great meaſure 
depend on the right regulation of a horſe's feed- 
ing; for when a horſe is inwardly wounded, he 
ought to be reſtrained from all ſuch food as is any 
way hard and binding, having nothing allowed 
him but ſcalded bran, and ſometimes a little 
boiled barley; his conſtant drink ought to be 
barley-watcr, and at ſirſt a little ſal prunellæ, or 
purified nitre, diſſolved in it, as has been pre- 
ſcribed in a imple fever, 

The following balls may allo be given for three 
or four days, to ſecure him from bleeding in- 


wardly: 


Take of green comfrey-root, cleaned and ſcraped, 
three pounds; roots of white lilies, one pound 


3 C 2 and 
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and a half; beat them into a pulp in a large 
mortar; then add dragons-blood and gum. 
tragacanth, in fine powder, eight ounces ; and 
ſugar of lead, half an ounce ; with wheat flour 
and molaſſes, make it into a ma's, and divide 
it into doſes of two ounces, each to be given 
every morning and alternoon. 


If the horle becomes bound in the body, emol- 
lient clyſters may be given him, of mallows, 
marſh-mallows, the herb mercury, the roots of 
marſh-mailows, and ſuch like things adding no 
ſtrong purgative, but rather four or five ounce: 
of treacle or honey, with a ſufficient quantity of 
oil or butter; and if the guts be wounded, the 
uſe of clyſters muſt be laid aſide alſo; and if his 
diet ſhould not be enough laxative, he may be 


provoked to dung, by the following mild ſuppoſi- 


tory: 


Take a pound of honey, boil-it in a pan or ſkillet 
till it turns to a dark-brown colour, ſtirring it 
conſtantly; then take it off the fire, and when it 
begins to be cold, make it into a roll four or 
five inches long, and introduce it into the horle's 
fundament immediately, otherwiſe it will ſoon 
diltolve and turn to liquid. Caſtile ſope may 
alſo be uſed inſtead of a ſuppoſitory, when it is 
neceſſary to provoke your horſe to dung. 


Into 
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Into the wound may be poured, or gently in- 
jected, red wine, with honey of roſes, made blood 
warm, and outwardly it may be covered with a 
pledget, ſpread with baſilicon, or any other pro- 
per digeſlive; and above that, a compreſs of linen 
cloth, made into ſeveral folds, bound on with a 
bandage, and over all a cloth with buckles and 
ſtraps, to keep his body firm. The ſame method 
may allo be oþlerved in all wounds that are ac- 
companied with a fever, only the balls above pre- 
ſcribed need not be given but where there is a 
great diſcharge of blood, and if the clyſters require 
to be quickened, that may be done by diſſolving 
in them a handſul of common ſalt. 


„ . 


OF GUN-SHOT WOUNDS AND BURNS. 


their ſituation, ſize, and figure; ſome are 

very dangerous, ſome altogether incurable, when 
they happen to penetrate the brain, or other no- 
ble parts; and thoſe which fracture the limbs of a 
horſe, may alſo be looked on as incurable, ſince a 
horſe in that condition is able to yield no farther 
ſervice. Their ſize and figure depend upon the 
inſtrument wherewith they are inflicted, and alſo 
render 


2 a kind of wounds are dCillinguiſhed by 
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render the cure more or leſs certain; for a {mall 
wound is more calily cured than one that is large; 
and a wound that 1s circular and round, made 
with a bullet, than one which is ragged and toren, 
ſuch as happens ſometimes by ſplinters, pieces of 
iron, ſtones, &c. but however they may differ in 
theſe reſpects, they are all of them accompanied 

with loſs of ſubſtance, contuſion, and bruiſingo 
the part; for this reaſon, no wounds made by firc- 
arms are liable to ſuch great hæmorrhages of blood, 

as thoſe made by a ſharp and cutting inſtrument. 
The firſt intention of the cure of gun-ſhot 
wounds, is to extract the bullet, or other foreign 
matter whereby they are made; but that is not 
always practicable, for bullets are oftentimes 
lodged within the cavity of the body, and in the 
thick fleſhy parts, where the bringing of them out 
is by no means to be attempted ; fometimes, after 
ſeveral years habitation, they fall more outwards, 
upon parts of more ſlender ſubſtance, and are caſt 
out by impoſtumation, or brought away by inci. 
ſion. However, the practitioner ought at firſt to 
make trial, yet not fo as to tear the fleſh too 
much ; but if his endeavours are to no purpole, 
he ought to make a counter-opening, on the out- 
ide towards the bottom-of the wound, where he 
ſhall perceive any hardnels (nevertheleſs without 
touching the large vellels) and by this means he 
may dra\v out the bullet with his fingers, or any 
| convenient 
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convenient inſtrument ; but this method of coun- 
ter-Opening, is the more neceſſary, and the more 
immediately to be gone about, when pieces of 
timber, ſtone, iron, or other extrancous bodies 
lie in the fleſh, as all ſuch things are apt on a ſud- 
den to cauſe very bad ſymptoms, becauſe of their 
unevenneſs. 

The next thing to be done in the cure of gun- 
ſhot wounds, is to bring them to a good and laud- 
able digeſtion, that they may caſt off the mortiſied 
fleſh ; to effectuate which, nothing can be better 
than the common digeſtive, with a ſmall mixture 
of oil of roſes poured into it every day; let the 
wound be allo often cleanſed with ſpirit of wine, 
and all the hot and inflamed paris about it 
bathed with the ſame. When the inflammation 
15 very great, and like to be attended with a ſever, 
a moderate quantity of Llood may be taken, lax- 
ative clyſters adminiſtered, and a pultice applied 
of bartey-tlour, fcenugreck-mca!, and linfeed-meal, 
boiled in milk, till it be thick, and a ſufficient 
quantity of ointment cf marſh-mallows, to make 
it moiſt, adding alſo an cui:ce of camphor, pow- 
dered and difloived in tweet-o:l, to eyery pint- 
baſon full of the pultice. Ihis may be applied 
hot twice a day over the inflammation, putting 
only a very loſt and ſhort tent into the orifice. 
But if the large vellcls be wounded, and fend forth 
an immoderate flux ol blood, in that caſe, the 


firſt 
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firſt dreſſing may be made with a ſoft tent, dipped 
in a ſolution of the ſtyptic powder deſcribed in 
the preceding Scflion ; and if the wound pene- 
trates through any member, both orifices mult be 
dreſſed alike. If the wound be among the ſinews, 
or other nervous parts, oil of turpentine, mixed 
with the common digeſtive, may be apphed to it, 
bathing it now and then with camphorated ſpirit 
of wine. The cautions laid down 1n the preced- 
ing Section, are alſo to be obſerved with reſpect 
to bandages and dreſlings, with this farther no- 
tice, that no gun-ſhot wound can bear any ban- 
dage, but juſt. to keep on the dreſſings, until the 
eſchar and mortiſied parts are diſcharged. 

As to burns, whether they be made with gun- 
powder, or any other way, they ought in the 
firſt place to be bathed with ſpirit of wine, cam- 
phorated; and afterwards anomted with oil of 
rofes, St. John's-wort, linſeed-oil, or butter. If 
the burn be new, the heat and inflammation may 
be taken off, by applying immediately to the part 
pounded onions; lume ule the juice of onions and 
verjuice mixed together; black-ſope and com- 
mon ſalt have the fame effect; there are others 
who uſe quich-lime, beat into an ointment with 
freſh butter; but nothing is better, or ſo ſafe, as 


the camphorated ſpirits, applying afterwards the 


following cataplalin : 


Take 
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Take white lily-roots, three pounds ; fenugreek 
and linſeeds, in powder, of cach half a pound; 
boil the lily-roots and ſeeds very ſoft, and beat 
them up into a pulp, then add more water, 
with a few handfuls of bran, and boil it all to- 
gether into a pultice ; to which mix a pint of 


ſweet-oil, wherein an ounce of camphor has 
been diſſolved. 


If the burn be deep, it muſt be ſcarified with a 
fleam, and the ſame pultice applicd over it to haſ- 
ten the eſchar or burned parts to a ſeparition. 
Bleeding and clyſters may be alſo complied with, 
when there is exceſſive heat, inflammation, &c. 


——_—_—. 


— _— 
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„e n Nn 


OF A GANGRENE AND MORTIFICATION; 


| HIS diſorder is a ſudden, violent, and ex- 

| ceſſive inflammation, with intolerable pain, 
and is no other than a beginning mortificativn. 
The cauſe is ſometimes from an ill habit of body; 
but commonly from a puncture, from wounds in 
the tender ſenſible parts, or when ſplinters of bones 
and other ſharp and pointed matters ſtick into the 
lle ſh or ſinews, or the ill management of any large 
10 2 | wound 
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wound whatſoever may and often docs bring on a 
gangrene and mortification. 

As to the ſigns, beſides the violent and exceſ- 
iive pain, the part looks of a deep red, inclinable 
to purple; whereas in a mortification, there be- 
ing an abſolute ſtop put to the blood, the part be- 
comes black, loft, periſhed, dead, and without 
lenſe. 

The cure, While it is yet a gangrene, conſiſts 
chiefly in the application of ſpirituous things, as 
ſpirit of wine camphorated (viz. an ounce of cam- 
phor to every pint of ſpirits) uled alone, or 
mixed with fpirit of ſcurvy-graſs, or ſpirit of tur- 
pentine; a fomentation made as follows, will al- 
to conduce much to the removal of a gangrene: 


Take tops of centaury, camomile-flowers, oak- 
bark in powder, mint, wormwood, and bay-ber- 
nes, of each a handful ; pot-aſh, two ounces ; 
boil them in two gailons of water to one gal- 
ton; ftram it, and add camphorated ſpirit of 
wine, two guarts. 


Pathe the wound or gangrened part with flan- 
nel or woollen cloths dipped in this fomentation ; 
and after icy are wrung out, apply the cloths al- 
moſt {calding hot to the part; it may be likewiſe 
waihe:!! with the fomentation, adding a ſixth part 
of ipirit of ſal ammoniac, at the time of uſing it. 
All things that are proper to promote ſweat are to 


be 
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be given inwardly, ſuch as has been preſcribed to 
remove chelt-foundering, &c. Notwithſtanding, 
after theſe means have been made uſe of, and if 
the gangrene does not give way to them, the prac- 
titioner mult with a fleam or lancet ſcarify to the 
quick, that the part may be brought to ſuppuration, 
having in readineſs horſe-dung boiled in alc or 
wine, to be applied hot as a pultice, and as ſoon 
as the wounds come to matter, they may be 
dreſſed with Ægyptiacum made hot; and if there 
be {till a very great foulneſs, and tendency to a 
mortification, the ointment may be mixed with 
butter of antimony, which is a very powerful re- 
medy; or with every ounce of Ægyptiacum, may 
be mixed fix drops of aquafortis ; Solleyſell ad- 
viſes lime-water; when that proves not efficacions 
enough, he recommends the following, viz. 


Take crude alum, one pound; German cop- 
peras, groſsly beaten, half a pound; verdegris, 
in powder, three ounces. Boll all togethcr in 
a gallon of vinegar, to the conſumption of one 
half; then without ſtraining the liquor, reſerve 
it for uſe in a glaſs phial. And if this be too 
weak, he adviſes two ounces of aquatortis to be 
added to each quart, ſhaking them well toge- 
ther. | 


This was the preſcription that Mr. Geflier, the 
quack-ſurgeon, challanged the Surgeons“ Com- 
3 D 2 pany 
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pany ſo often about, in his advertiſments, to ſtop 
mortifications with in the human ſpecies. 

This liquor is to be made hot, and the part to 
be dreſſed with pledgets of tow dipped in it. 

In ail large mortifications the practitioner muſt, 
with a ſharp inſtrument, cut and extirpate the 
dead fleſh, taking care not to hurt any of the 
finews that are ſound or recoverable, either with 
his inſtrument or applications. Let his applica- 
tions to them conſiſt chiefly of ſuch things as are 
fpirituous ; dreſſings with honey of roles, beat up 
with the yelk of an egg, with a fourth part of 
camphorated ſpirit of wine, and afterwards all ſuch 
things as are cleanſing and proper to promote a 


laudable growth of new fleſh. 


_—_— 


E U n 
OF THE BITE CF VENOMOUS BEASTS. 


UCH woun1s as are made by the biting of 
8 venomous beaſts are frequently mortal, for 
the poiſon communicated to the blood, cauſes in 
it ſo ſpecdy a rarcfaCtion, that the whole animal 
frame is put into an immediate diſorder, the 
wounded part becomes ſwelled, inflamed, of a 
livid colour, and its progreſs much more fudden 
than ny gangrene, proceeding from whatſoever 

other 
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other cauſe. The biting of a mad cnraged dog 


is not ſo poiſonous as is generally ſupputcd, but 
only as thoſe creatures are apt to ſtrike their jaws 
with great force, whereby they ſometimes wound 
and bruiſe the finews and nervous parts, 

The bite of an adder is plainly venomous and 
deadly, from many inſtances, both among men 
and brutes; and the bites of thoſe animals are gene- 
rally followed with a drop or two of greeniſh mat- 
ter, which by its corroſive quality, poiſons the 
wound, and infects the hody. 

There are infinite ways of curing thoſc bites, 
ſome ule the actual cautery immediately; and 
ſome cut out the part that is bit; but e ope- 
rations cannot be allowed of in al! parts, but 
chiefly when the wound is made in tie fleib, d 
free from the nerves and ſinews; others only 
apply garlic, onions, bay-ſalt, and bacon, itamp«:d 
together into an ointment; others uſe ſtamp<d 
rue, muſtard-ſeed, pickled-herrings, and black- 
lope, with a ſuſſicient quantity of deur-ſ{act or 
bears-greale ; and there are ſome who only lay 
over the wound Venice treacle, or michridate, 
which are very good, cſpeciatly if the ſpirituous 
embrocations, directed in the preceding Section, 
be allo complicd with and uſed often. The vi- 
per-catchers, who are often bit with adders, cure 
themſelves by anointing the wound immediately 
with adders-fat, which they always keep in readi- 
neſs in a gallipot, the certainty of which cure has 

been 
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been evinced by the experiments of a great and 
eminent phyſician, made upon dogs; who very 
reaſonably aſcribes the healing virtues of that fat, 
to its clammy and viſcid parts, but eſpecially as it 
is more penetrating and active than other oily 
fubſtances, whereby he fuppoles it to involve, 
and as it were ſheath, the volatile ſalts of the 
venom, which are the inſtruments of thele deadly 
miſchiefs that attend the biting of ſuch animals; 
and for the {ame reaſons, the vipers-fat or greaſe 
may no doubt be of ſervice in all other bites or en- 
venomed wounds. 

When the poiſon has once got into the maſs of 
blood, the chief part of the cure mult be owing to 
inward means, which ouzht conſtantly to be ulcd, 
at the ſame time proper applications are to be 
made outwardly. Solleylell recommends the 
tincture and eſſence of vipers, which indeed is not 
improper, only thai thcir ſcarcity makes thole 
preparations very dear in our country; however, 
to a horle of great value, à doſe of two or three 
ounces of the powder ot dried adders might be 
given in two ounces of adder's oil, mixed in a pint 
of canary, and repeated ſeveral times; as ſoon as 
the malignity and venom is deſtroyed, the ſores 
may be treated as other wounds or ulcers. 


SECT. 
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S & C I, . 
OF ULCERS. 


ORES of a malignant quality, ſo as to hinder 
| 8 the re-union of the parts, are termed ulcers ; 
theſe are diſtinguiſhed acccrding to their ſize, 
ſituation, or degree of malignity ; ſome are ſuper- 
ficial, and only appear on outward parts; others 
are deep, and are therefore termed cavernous or 
fiſtulous, which names are borrowed from their 
figure. 

The ſuperficial ulcers are many, and attended 
with divers qualities; ſome being ſoft and cruſty, 
ſending forth a viſcid matter of a cadaverous and 
carrion-like ſmell, from whence they are alſo 
called putrid; others have fungous and hard ex- 
creſcences appearing in different aſpetts ; and ſcir- 
rhous edges, which in horſes are very thick, having 
their bottom of a livid or duſkiſh colour; full of 
little papillæ and unevenneſs. The cavernous and 
ſiſtulous are alſo diſtinguiſhed from cach other; 
the cavernous being deep and broad at bottom, 
full of little holes, with a {mall and narrow ori- 
fice, from whence there continually ifſucs a 
virulent corrofive matter; whereas the fiſtulous 
ulcers have long, ſtreight, and deep holes, which 
ſometimes communicate with one another like a 

rabbit- 
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rabbit burrow, their ſides callous and hard, and 
the matter ſometimes corrohve, ſometimes not. 
There are other ſorts of ulcers taken notice of by 
the writers of ſurgery, as the cancerous, corroſive, 
&c. the firit is ſeldom or never to be ſeen in 
brutes, and the laſt ſeems not to be a proper 
name of diſtinction for any particular kind of ul- 
cer, that being an evil quality which is more or 
leſs to be met with in molt ulcers, and by which 
they may be looked upon to be more or leſs ma- 
lignant. | 
Ulcers are alſo diſtinguiſhed with reſpect to 
their cauſes, whence ſome are called primitive and 
others degenerate ; it is ſufficient for the under- 
ſtanding this matter, to know that all ulcers take 
their origin immediately from wounds, bruiſes, 
tumours, or other eruptions and breakings out of 
the ſkin; ſome of which turn ulcers by ill manage- 
ment, and others from a vicious dilpoſition in the 
blood; | 

As to the ſigns, they are manifeſt from what 
has been already ſaid of their ſeveral kinds, we 
ſhall therefore make ſome few obſervations con- 
cerning their prognoſtics : 

Firſt, an ulcer that is ſuperficial; is leſs danger- 
ous than one that is deep, as it may for the moſt 
part be cured by manual operation, with the aſ- 
| fiftance of proper applications; neither need we 
acquaint 
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acquaint any one that a ſmall ulcer is more eaſily 
managed than one that is large. 

Secondly, an ulcer proceeding from a malignity 
in the blood, &c. whether it be large or ſmall, ſu- 
perficial or deep, is more dangerous than one 
which 1s only degenerate, and not attended with 
ſuch bad circumſtances. | 

Thirdly, as a degenerate ulcer may, by long 
continuance, create an evil diſpoſition in the 
blood, by hurting the common and ordinary ſe- 
cretions, and inducing an ill habit, it may there- 
fore be as dangerous and bad to cure as any; for a 
ſudden and injudicious cure of ſuch an ulcer, is 
often the cauſe of ſome other diſeaſe. 

Fourthly, ulcers that are formed of abſceſſes in 
the hips, loins, thick part of the ſhoulders, under 
the blade-bone, and in the joints, and have com: 
munication with the bones, as theſe lie out of 
reach, they are therefore very difficult and hard 
to be cured; and if the cavities of ſuch abſtruſe 
ulcers be large, they will ſoon bring the body of 
a horſe into a waſte, EN 

Fifthly, ulcers in the dependent parts, as thoſe 
of the legs, are very obſtinate, as they become the 
ſink and drain of all the humours, but eſpecially 
as the matter proceeding from the tendons, &c. 
creates a very ill diſpoſition in them. 

Laſtly, all ulcers in the lungs, kidneys, liver, 


and other inward parts, generally prove mortal 
10 3 E. ſoonef 
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ſooner or later, according as they are ſituated 
nearcr or at a diſtance from the larger veſlels; 
and according to the other circumſtances that may 
attend them. 

We have already taken ſufficient notice of thoſe 
kinds of ulcers, where we have treated of broken- 
winded and conſumptive caſes, of hectic fevers, 
&c. having recommended for their cure the uſe of 
cleanfing, healing, and balſamic medicines in- 
wardiy, with a proper regulation in their feeding 
and exerciſe. 

As to outward and ſuperficial ulcers, with 
their different accidents, they have alſo been 
ſufficiently handled in a former Section, both 
as toexternals and internals. The ulcers of ſome 
particular parts have likewiſe been taken notice of, 
as the glanders, &c. Thoſe of the legs, feet, and 
other dependent parts, ſhall be treated of when 
we come to the diſeaſes of thoſe parts. It re- 
mains therefore that we put a period to this ſub- 
jet, by laying down ſome directions concerning 
the cure of thote uicers that are termed cavernous 
and fi/tulous, and likewiſe ſuch of them as are ab- 
ruſe, and form themſelves into ſeveral meanders 
and hidden abſceſſes among the bones and fleſhy 
inte flices; though in the latter circumſtances, 
we can give the practitioner but little hopes of 


ſucceſo, for the reaſons already alledged, yet fo long 
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as a horle continues lerviceable, the propcr means 
ought to be uſed. 

Therefore whether ſuch an ulcer proceeds from 
an old deep wound, or any other cauſe, the chief 
thing to be done is now and then to inje proper 
liquors into it, forbearing the ule of thoſe things 
that are very corroſive; for though corroſive ap- 
plications are ſometimes proper in ulcers that are 
luperficial, and where the eſchar can be brought 
off by the proper dreſſings, or the help of an in- 
ſtrument, and where a freſh growth of ſuperflu- 
ous matter can be ſuppreſſed by bandage; yet, in 
the caſe now before us, they are often hurtful, as 
all ſuch applications cauſe accidents that ought to 
be remedied by art, and ought therefore to be 


within the reach of the artiſt ; for which cauſe, the 


propereſt liquors to be injected into all ſuch ul: 
cers, are decoctions made of the roots of briony, 
birthwort, flower-de-luce, &c. with a third part of 
ſpirit of wine; rectified oil of turpentine, common 
honey, or honey of roſes, may allo be made ule of 


in the lame intention; and when there is a foul. 


neſs in the bones, which may be known by the 
thinnels, oilineſs, and ſtench of the matter, in that 
caſe, a tincture drawn with wine from myrrh, 
aloes, frankincenſe, olibanum, ſaffron, cinnamon, 
and ſuch like things, will make a very proper in- 
jection to be uſed ſometimes. To the wound may 
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be applied pledgets of tow, dipped in the ſame li- 
quor, or ſome good digeſtive, and over the dreſſing 
a ſticking-plaſter. The injections ſhould always 
be made warm, and when the part will admit of 

firm bandage, it will never fail to be of ſervice. 
But thoſe ulcers which upon the trial with the 
probe, &c. are found to be within the reach of an 
operation, they then ought to be laid open, avoid- 
ing, as much as poſſible an effuſion of blood, by 
dividing the large veſſels; and the inconveniencies 
that may happen by cutting the nervous and fen- 
ſible parts. After inciſion, any ſuch ulcer is to 
be treated as a freſh wound; only, that inſtead of 
a re- union, by cloſing the ſides again, they mult 
be kept open with doſfils of tow dipped in ſtyp- 
tic-water the firſt dreſſing, and afterwards in a di- 
geſtive, ſuch as baſilicon, or the like, that nature 
may fill up t the whole ſpace with a growth of new 
fleſh. If there be ſtill a bad ulcerous diſpoſition in 
the part, cleaning ointments, as baſilicon mixed 
with red precipitate, Egyptiacum, or, if neceſſary, 
ſtronger corroſives may be, made uſe of, as cop- 
peras-water, lime-water, a ſolution of Neri. 
or any of thoſe directed in other parts of this 
treatiſe, in the like intentions, may alſo be complied 
with to waſh the ſore ; if the bones be foul, the 
callous hdes muſt be ſcarified, or touched with a 
cauſtic, to bring them even and ſmooth. The 
horle 
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horſe may alſo be purged once or twice, and af- 
terwards go under a courſe of the antimonial or 
cinnabar alterative-balls, &c. 


„ 1 2 
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OF CAUTERIZING AND GIVING THE FIRE. 


AUTERIZING is performed by an inſtru- 

ment made hot, or by corroſive and burn- 
ing medicines, and theſe are either natural or ar- 
tificial, which may be made ſtronger or weaker, 
according to the ſeveral intentions in which they 
are uſed. The firſt is called the aual cautery, and 


the laſt the potential. 


We make uſe of corroſive and burning medi- 
cines to cleanſe and deſtroy all foulneſs which ob- 


ſtructs and hinders the cure of an ulcer, to keep 


down a preternatural growth of fungous fleſh, 


to eat away excreſcences, to open abſceſſes and 
impoſtumes, moreover to ſtop up the mouths of 
blood-veſſels, and thereby to prevent an hæ mor- 
rhage of blood. The actual cautery is alſo made 
uſe of to moſt of the ſame purpoſes; but as we 
have taken notice of theſe things already, and re- 
duced them to practice, with the neceſſary cau- 
tions in their applications, we ſhall not therefore 
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ſpend the reader's time in repeating them, but 
proceed to the other intentions of cauterizing, 
which in a more eſpecial manner go under the 
denomination of giving the fire. 

The fire is ſo ancient in the practice of ſurgery, 
that it ſeems to he one of the firſt methods uſed 
to remove pains in the joints, &c. proceeding 
from cold glutinous humours impacted in them, 
as may be learned from Hippocrates and others ; 
and though it be now greatly in diſuſe among us 
in theſe intentions, yet it is to this day very much 


practiſed by the Egyptians and Arabs, and it is 


reported of the Moors and other Barbarians, that 


they feared their arms and ſhoulders, only to 
ſtrengthen them to draw the bow, The ancient 
method was of burning flax or cotton under the 


diſeaſed member, made into a pyramidal form, 


that the part might be inured to it by degrees, 


and ſo enabled to bear a neceſſary augmentation 


of the flame. And Sir William Temple had ſeen 
ſuch good effects from it, that it encouraged him 
to write his Effay concerning the Cure of the 
Gout by Moxa, which is only a kind of cotton 

ſet on fire in this manner. | 
Whatever approbation may be given to this 
method of curing diſeaſes in the human body, it 
is certain the effects of fire are very extraordinary 
| with 
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with regard to horſes, in old diſeaſes in the joints, 
finews, and nervous parts, after they have bid 
defiance to all artificial compoſitions whatever 
neither will this be thought ſtrange, if it be con- 
ſidered that thoſe parts are very compact and ſo- 
lid, being compoſed of an infinite number of fibres 
and nervous threads, laid fo cloſe together, that 
there 1s not a cavity or interſtice to be diſcerned in 
them when cut aſunder; and therefore, when 
theſe are obſtructed, nothing can be ſuppoſed to 
relieve them but what is of the moſt powerful ef. 
bicacy. 

Therefore it is very plain that actual fire may 
be of the greateſt importance in removing ob- 
ſtructions, and that is in two reſpetts. 

Firſt, as by cauterizing and burning the outſide 
there 1s a diſcharge made, and of conſequence a 
derivation of matter from the obſtructed part, 
which muſt give more 1fherty to the incloſed 
fluid. 

Secondly, as the heat communicated in this 
manner, by the active particles of fire, muſt needs 
give a kind of new lite and motion to the viſcid 
Juices which are thus impacted, whereby they 
become more fitted to make their way through 
their proper vents and pallages, and likewiſe as it 
forces the relaxed fibres to contract themſelves. 

This is ſo certain an effect of fire, that it is 
even plain in thoſe inſtances where many of the 
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poorer ſort among the country people cure them- 
ſelves of the kibes, &c. by holding their heels over 
burning coals, or a hot pair of tongs, though they 
do not ſear the ſkin; and many of the good ef- 
fects which proceed from the application of oint- 
ments to hard obſtinate ſwellings, and aching pains 
in horſes, are more owing to the hot bar of iron 
made ule of in the rubbing in of the ointments 
themſelves, ſeveral of theſe being no better than 


common hogs-lard. 

And as the fire becomes thus uſeful in all ſuch 
intentions, by removing ſottled obſtructions, lo it 
is of no leſs importance in ring-bones, quitter- 
bones, and, in fine, to looſen all griſtly and horny 
excreſcences that grow out upon the legs and feet, 
or any other part of the body ; where by ſearing 
their ſubſtance and piercing the ſkin near their 
root or inſertion, atop is put to the humours 
that nouriſh them, fo that they are made to rot 
and fall off. "7 

Solleyſell lays down three important directions 
in giving the fire. 

Firſt, not to preſs too hard upon the part. 

Secondly, to let the Knife be red-hot, but not 


flaming. 
Thirdly, to heat the knife or inſtrument in a 


charcoal fire, ; 

The two firft of theſe directions are abſolutely 
neceſſary, but the laſt may be complied with ac- 
cording to the artiſts convenicncy. . 
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In all diſorders of the finews and nervous parts; 


the fire is to be very ſparingly given, and a drawing- 


knife is certainly the moſt proper inſtrument ; 
though there are ſome who make uſe of a large 
gold coin, from a conccit of its having greater me- 
dicinal virtues than really belong to it ; ſome 
content themſelves with ſilver, and there are others 
who prefer copper, from an opinion of its being a 
metal that reſiſts putrefaction, and among theſe is 
our laſt=mentioned author. Moſt of our Engliſh 
farriers make uſe of iron inſtruments in all their 
cauterizing operations, which, if they be ſmooth 
and well poliſhed, are as good as any ; and in this 
it is ſufficient that they have the example of moſt 
lurgeons for their authority. 

The knife ſhould be round on the edge, and 
pretty thick, as it may keep the heat as long as 


poſſible; it ought alſo to be heated in a very clear 


fire (if a charcoal fire cannot be had) and after- 
wards well rubbed upon a linen cloth, that no 
dirt or aſhes may flick to it, and until the flaming 
redneſs is wore quite off; then the farrier maſt; 
with a ſteady; dexterons, and light hand; draw his 
lines or raſes on cach ſide the joint or linew, ſol- 
ing the courſe of the hair, without making croſs 
lines; for belides that they are of no importance 
in the curc, they caule a very great deformity, 
Due care muſt ally be had never to pierce the 
kin, but rather repeat the flrokes the oftener, un- 
til it becomes of a pale cherry- colour; if the fire 
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happens to touch the ſinews, it will be apt to caule 
convulſions, and if the horſe fhould even ſurvive 
theſe diſorders, he may hereafter become irre- 
coverably lame. 

When the grievance happens to be on the hips, 
ſhoulders, or other fleſhy parts, or when the fire 
is given to diſperſe any obſtinate phlegmatic hu- 
mour that cannot be brought to ſuppuration, the 


_ artiſt may go on with ſome boldneſs; beſides that, 


the lines may be made of any figure, either in 
ſhape of a palm, arrow, ſhield, or what the farrier 
picales; the {kin ought allo to be pierced more or 
leſs, according to the ſituation and urgency of the 
diſeaſe, that a powerful revulſion may be made 
by drawing away a plentiful deal of matter. There 
are many initances of cures of this kind to be met 
with among horſes, and even ſome in human 


bodics, where by burning the hip with a hot iron, 


the iſchiatic pains, and other nervous obſtruc-— 
tions, have been altogether removed. In caſes 
where the {kin is to be pierced, it ought to be 
done from below upwards, that the matter may 
Low cownwards, the better to prevent an ulcer- 
ous diſpofition in the ſores ; and into the orifice 
or holes may be introduced little ſoft tents of 
tow, dipped in warm baſilicon, or any other ſup- 
purative ointment ; for if theſe be crammed with 
hard tents, the anguiſh that muſt neceſſarily hap- 
pen, after giving the fire, will be apt to create a 
fever. 


All 
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All the ſeared and burnt parts ought imme— 
diately to be bathed in ſpirit of wine, and after- 
wards a mixture of bees-wax and oil melted toge- 
ther, or with common tar, until the eſchars fall 
off; but it there be a very great anguiſh, and a 
tendency to a ſwelling, which is very apt to fall 
upon the legs, eſpecially of thoſe horſes that are 
tender and waſhy, in that caſe camphorated ſpi- 
rits may be uſed two or three times a day, and, 
if need require, the cataplalm directed tor the 
cure of burns. Theſe accidents may in a great 
meaſure be prevented, and the whole intention 
more effectually anſwered, if, before the opera- 
tion, recourſe be had to fomentations and baths, 
or attenuating oils, ſuch as the oil of carth-worms, 
or the ſoldiers' ointment ; for by thele means, the 
grievance will more caſily yield to the impreſſions 
of the fire, and the burnt parts come {ooner to a 
ſuppuration. 

We need not acquaint any one, that the horſe 
muſt be ſecured with collars, or ſuch contriv- 
ances as can be made eff:ctual to prevent his 
licking, biting, or rubbing the ſcabs, which 1s very 
common when they begin to heal; otherwiſe it 
will cauſe a great deformity, and luch an one as 
cannot be caſily remedied. What relates to the 
the firing of ring-bones, quitter-bones, ſcratches, 
&c. ſhall be treated of in their proper places, 
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S U T. l. 


OF ROWELLING. 


Y rowelling is meant an artificial vent made 
B to diſcharge noxious humours ; but the ef. 
fects of rowelling are not the draining away of ill 
humours, as moſt people believe, for the matter 
that proceeds from the rowel is formed of the 
blood, ſo that by it both the good and the bad are 
evacuated, Therefore all that can be propoled 
by rowelling, is to make a revulſion or diverſion 
from any part that is weakened or relaxed by old 
obſtinate obſtruQions ; and in this ſenſe, it is 
uſeful in many of the ſame intentions as the fire, 
and is very profitable in all achs, cold phlegmatic 
ſwellings, and even ſometimes in lameneſs and in- 
firmities of the legs. It is alſo a relief where 
there is a fulneſs and redundancy of humours, 
and in moſt diſeaſes of the eyes; but rowelling is 
abſolutely | hurtful to horſes that are poor, lean, 
and hide-bound, or to thoſe that are hectic, con- 
ſumptive, &c. There are two ſorts of rowels, viz. 
a hair-rowel, and a French-rowel; the one is what 
ſurgeons call a ſeton, and the other a fonticle or 
fontanel,” but the fonticle or French-rowel is by 
many preferred, as it is not ſo apt to cauſe an ab- 
icels, and is therefore more caſily dried up; but in 


caſes 
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caſes that require a conſiderable diſcharge of mat. 
ter, a {mall abſceſs is not to be altogether feared, 
becauſe ſuch an one as happens upon rowelling, 
may be eaſily enough cured by the application of 
bolſters and a tight bandage. 

We need not lay down any particular directions 
concerning this operation, ſince it is ſo common 
that even every country {mith can perform it. 
We ſhall only take notice that the French-rowel 
ought always to be put in the interſtice or furrow 
that goes between the mulcles, either towards their 
origin, inſertion, or any other part throughout the 
whole tract of any interſtice; but to prevent a too 
great abſceſs, the hair-rowel may be better placed 
towards the lower part of the interflice, where the | 
furrow is not ſo deep, that the matter may eaſily i 
run off; but care ought to be taken not to put in 
the rowel tao near the tendons, but where there 
is ſome ſubſlance of fleſh, and if rowelling at all 
is neceſſary, two or three at leaſt are little enough 
jo do any good, 
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. AAA. 


OF GELDING AND CURTAILING OF HORSES. 


& or gelding of a foal is an eaſy operation, 


and ſeldom attended with any ill accidents; 
but if a horſe's teſticles ſhould be bruifed or other- 
wiſe hurt, and ſo become irrecoverable, the extir- 
pating of them will require the {kill of a good ar- 
tiſt. 

The horſe being firſt laid on ſome ſoft place, 
the ſcrotum or outward caſe is to be cut open on 
cach ſide, when both teſticles are to be taken 
away; and where there is but one, on that fide 
where the diſeaſed teſticle lies. Afterwards tie a 
waxed thread round the ſtrings, to ftop the blood, 
and with a pair of ſharp ſciflars or knife cut the 
ſtrings between the ligature and the teſticle, apply- 
ing to the wound pledgets dipped in the common 
digeſtive, mixed with ſpirit of wine and cam- 
phor, laying over all compreſſes and a bandage. 

If an inflammation happens, it 1s to be treated 
with warm fomentations and ſpirituous things, 
and the horſe kept to an opening dict, with barley- 
water for his drink. 

This is a more ſafe method than what is gene- 
rally practifed, viz, by applying the actual cautery 
and then filling the place with ſale for though it 

may 
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may ſucceed with a colt or foal, while the ſper- 
matic veſſels are very ſmall, yet it muſt needs ex- 
poſe a horſe to many accidents when he is come 
to maturity. 

As to the eurtailing or docking of horſes, all 
that we intend upon the ſubject is only ta adviſe 
the farrier that his ſearing-1ron ſhould be ſmoother 
and better poliſhed than what are generally made 
uſe of, and that it ſhould be rubbed very clean 
on a woollen cloth; for when it is otherwiſe, the 
{coria or ſparks that fly off from the iron are apt 
to cauſe an intolerable anguiſh, which falls down 
into the fundament and ſheath ; neither ſhould 
the iron be at any time applicd flaming hot, or 
elſe it will bring the burnt part along with it; for 
want of this laſt caution, we have ſeen the iron 
uſed two or three timesbefore an eſchar could be 
formed, which is always of bad conſequence, as 
it muſt be a conſiderable time before the bone is 


covered. 
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OF THE LAM PAS. . 


HIS diſorder is an excreſcence in the roof 

of the mouth, which hinders a horſe from a 
feeding, and happens ulually to young horles. \ 
It 
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It is cured by applying a hot iron made for thay 
purpole, and is ſucceſsfully performed in all parts 
of the kingdom; ſo that there is no need of any 
caution, only that the farrier do not penetrate too 
deep, ſo as to ſcale the bone that lies under the 
upper bars, for that would be attended with very 
troubleſome and dangerous ſymptoms. 


— 
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OFTH IE BAR ZIS. 


HESE are ſmall excreſcences under the 
| tongue, which may be ſeen by drawing the 
tongue aſide, and are conſtantly cured by cutting 
them off, as cloſe as may be, with a pair of ſciſ- 
lars, and rubbing the place with ſalt. 
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OMETIMEs we find this among the diſeal*: 
8 of horſes, yet it is, by the beſt judges, looked 
upon to be an ill habit rather than a diſeale, 
which may probably at firſt proceed from the pain 
and itching that happens in the breeding of teeth. 
There are divers methods uſed to break a horſe 
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of this habit, but the moſt approved is, to make 
him eat in a place where there is no manger, ty- 
ing him with a buckle to the wall, and giving him 
his oats in a haverſack. 


S U T. XIII. 
OF WOLVES TEE T. 


14 AHIS happens to horſes in the decline of 

their age; when the gums are woren down, 
the grinders do not meet one upon another, but 
grow either outwards or inwards, ſo that their 
points prick the gums or tongue, and hinder a 
horſe's feeding. The uſual method of cure is, to 
open the horſe's mouth with the upſet, and with 
a chiſſel and mallet ſtrike off thoſe ſharp edges, 
and afterwards file them down ſmooth ; but it 1s 
much ſafer to make uſe of a well-tempered file, 
though it will take up a little more time. 


—_— — = 4 


F E F. FLV; 


OF GIGS, BLADDERS, AND OTHER DISEASES OF 
THE MOUTH: 


infirmities, which by reaſon of the ſoftneſs 
and ſponginels of the parts, are often troubleſome, 
11 3G and 


"* mouths of horles are ſubject to ſeveral 
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and cannot be eafily removed without the fire, or 
ſome corroſive medicine. 'The gigs and bladders 
for the moſt part grow out on the inſide of the 
lips, and ſometimes towards the palate, but thole 
of the lips are the largeſt. The uſual method of 
cure is, by ſlitting them open, and diſcharging tho 
matter, afterwards waſhing them with ſalt and 
vinegar. Sometimes a horle is wounded by a 
ruſty bit, and by ſeveral other accidents; all which, 
either from neglect or an ill diſpoſition in the 
blood, will create thoſe ſort of ulcers the farriers 
call cankers. In ſuch caſes, the beſt way is to 
make uſe of a ſmall round ſearing-iron, moderately 
heated, which may be introduced through a brals 
pipe to defend it from touching any other part ; 
and when the eſchar falls off, it may be touched 
now and then with a ſponge dipped in copperas- 
water until it is cured. 

The falling down of the palate, or, more pro- 
perly, the relaxation and ſwelling of the uvula, is 
allo a diſcaſe to which horſes are ſubject upon 


catching cold; though we do not find it much. 


taken notice of by many farriers. The cure is by 
blowing pepper upon it, or touching it with a fea- 
ther dipped in the blue eye-water, or ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac, &c. 


S Ee. 
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. 


OF THE POLL-EVIL, 


HIS is an impoſtume, and ariſes on the poll, 
= and, for the moſt part, is cauſed by the 
fretting of a new halter, collar, &c. At firlt it 
requires no other method of cure than what is 
common to other boils, inflamed tumours, &c. by 
ripening it and bringing it to matter, but ſome- 
times it degenerates to a ſinous ulcer, though that 
be generally owing to want of ſkill, 

There is a ſmall ſinus under the noll-bone, 
where the matter 1s apt to lodge, unlels care be 
taken to keep the part firm with bandage ; but in- 
ſtead of that, the farners generally thruſt 
in a long tent, which raiſes the fleſh, and opens 
a way into the ſinus, and by this means an 
ulcer is created where there needs be none ; 
all therefore that is farther necellary on this head, 
is to caution the practitioner againſt ſuch ill 
methods, and if the tumour has a very large cavi- 
ty within it, it is much better to lay it ſomewhat 
open, than to thruſt a foreign ſubſtance into it; and 
if it acquires an ulcerous diſpoſition, it muſt be 
treated as ſuch. Sec the cure of tumours upon 
the glands in the Section of the Strangles, 


3 6 2 8 . 
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r . 


OF HURTS AND BRUISES IN THE WITH ERS, &c. 


ORSES are very often hurt or vr ing in 
H the withers by the biting of other horſes, 
or unht ſaddles, eſpecially when the bows are to» 
wide, for by that means they bruiſe the fleſh 
againſt the ſecond and third vertebra of the back, 
which form that prominence that riſes about the 


| thoulders; when the ſwelling is moderate the 


uſual method is, to waſh the part with ſalt and 
water, or to apply horſe-dung, or ſalt and black- 
ſope mixed together, which very often ſucceeds ; 
any reſtringent charge, as bole and vinegar with 
whites of eggs, has the ſame effect, though in a dif- 
ferent manner; as alſo the whites of eggs beat up 
into a foam with a piece of alum ; this is very 
much commended. Sometimes the hair is rub- 
bed off, and the part becomes galled, in which 
caſe nothing is preferable to rectified ſpirit of wine, 
or brandy, which ought to be uſed often, cover- 
ing the part with a linen cloth dipped in bees- 
wax and a little oil, melted together, to keep the 
dirt from it, and defend it from the air. But 
when the bruiſe happens to be violent, an impoſ- 
puination may certainly be expected, which muſt 

| be 
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be managed according to the directions laid down 


in the cure of the Strangles. And as loon as the 


matter is diſcharged, and the ſwelling fallen, ſo 
that the part can bear to be bound, a ſtrap may 
be fixed to the breaſt=cloth, which may pals be- 
tween his fore-legs, and be faſtened to his ſur- 
ſingle, which in a great meaſure will anſwer the 
end of bandage, by keeping the parts firm. 

Solleyſell complains of the ill accidents attend- 
ing the dilorders in the withers, and it is no won- 
der; for that author was always too buſy with 
tents, and but little acquainted with the true 
uſage of bandage. A tent in the withers 1s very 
dangerous, and in all parts of the back and loins, 
for by them the fleſh is railed, as was obſerved in 
the preceding Section, and the matter becomes col- 
lected among the ſpines, whereby ſinous and fif- 
tulous ulcers are formed, which for the moſt part 
prove incurable. 

As to thoſe ailments that proceed from the 
bite of another horle, whether it be on the wi- 
thers, the neck, or any other part of the body, 
they muſt be often bathed with ſpirit of wine; and 
dreſſed with turpentine and the yelks of eggs, as 
all other wounds or impoſtumes, and if the bruiſe 
cauſe a {mall mortification and deadneſs in the 
part, which ſometimes happens, it may be dreſſ- 
ed with Agyptiacum ; and if it proves obſtinate, 
the actual cautery may be made ule cf to bring it 


_ to 
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to digeſtion, after which it may be managed as a 
ſimple wound or ulcer. 


Z . ALV IE 


OF ANAVEL- G ALL, &. 


W is ſeated on the top of the ſpine, op- 


polite to the navel, from whence it has its 

name, and 1s generally cauſed by a bad ſaddle 
pinching a horſe behind, which being neglected, 
turns to a foul fungous excreſcence, and ſometimes 
after a long continuance to a ſinous and fiſtulous 
ulcer; ſometimes it looks like a hardened brown 
jelly, and ſometimes black and mortitked. While 
there is moiſture and ſenſibility in the part, an 
ointment may be applied of quickſilver and 
urpentine, viz. an ounce of quickſilver to every 

two ouncesof turpentine, rubbed in a mortar till 

they be well incorporated, and then ſpread upon 
hurds or flax on each ſide of the ſpine ; over the 
ſwelling may be laid [mooth dry pledgets of hurds, 
or bolſters of flaxen cloth, which may be girt 
round with a ſurſingle. But if the ſore be dead 
and lifeleſs, a good ſharp razor or knife may be 
made uſe of to cut it to the quick, and then let it 


be 
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be dreſſed according to the directions laid down 
in the cure of wounds, &c. 

A ſitfaſt proceeds alſo from a ſaddle-gall, and 
1s another of the accidents that happen to the 
ſpine; it is dry and horny, and may be cured by 
anointing it firſt with oil of bays until it grows 
loft, and then by dreſſing it with quickſilver and 
turpentine, as before directed, which alone will 
make a cure, eſpecially if the horny ſubſtance be 
gently {carified in ſome places. 


S £& C4 . 


OF A SHOULDER-WRENCH, SHOULDER-PIGHT, 
AND SHOULDER-SPLAIT, 


O underſtand the nature of theſe infirmi- 
| tics, it will be neceſſary to remember that 
the blade-bone of the ſhoulder is fixed to the 
body, not by articulation or jointing, but by ap- 
poſition, being laid to the ribs, and faſtened by the 
muſcles which he under and above it; ſo when a 
horſe happens to receive a blow or ſtrain in the 
ſhoulder, the tendons of thole muſcles are ſtretch- 
ed and relaxed, and when that is violent, it is 
called a fhoulder-ſplait, and becomes more or leſs 


hardy. 


Every 
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Every one ſufticiently knows that a flip, falſe- 
Rep, or any undue poſition of a horſe's leg, will 
ſtrain and weaken the ſhoulder, by ſtretching 
thoſe ligaments; and ſometimes the ſhoulder is 
affected by a hurt or bruiſe on the withers ; the 
reaſon of which may be eaſily enough conceived 
by any one who will examine into the ſtructure of 
theſe parts; but when the accident proves not ſo 
violent as to ſhew a looſeneſs and ſwelling, it is not 
eaſily diſcerned whether the lamenels be in the 
ſhoulder, foot, or any other joint. The belt judges 
have therefore in all ſuch caſes, thought it proper 
to examine all parts from the ſhouider down- 
wards, and even to unſhoc the horſe, that they 
may know certainly where to apply their remedics, 
But the inſirmities of the ſhoulder may be diftin- 
guiſhed from thoſe of the feet, by having a horſe 
put to exercile ; for if the lameneſs be in the feet, 
he will halt moſt when he is ridden; but if it be 
in the ſhoulder, the warmer he grows the lels he 
will halt; and if the wrench be violent, he will 
be apt to caſt his leg outwards, forming a circle 
as he goes. But if none of thele ſigns appear in 
his gait, the ſureſt way is to turn him ſhort on the 
lame fide, for that tries the muſcles the moſt of 
any thing, ſo that if it be in his ſhoulder, he will 
ſet his foot on the ground warily, and endeavour 
to favour it. 


In 
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In order to the cure, a diſtinction ought to be 
made between an old lameneſs and a hart that 1s 
newly received; for in a freſh ſtrain, the firſt in- 
tention is to apply ſuch things as are proper to al- 
lay the heat and inflammation, and prevent a too 
great afflux of matter to the part; whereas, in an 
old lamenels, thoſe things are chiefly made uſe of, 
that attenuate and render the ſuperfluous hu- 
mours fit to paſs through the pores; and therefore 
as ſoon as you perceive your horſe lamed in the 
ſhoulder, by a fall or any other accident, after he 
has been bled on the oppoſite fide, a cold reſtringent 
charge may be applied of vinegar, bole, extract of 
laturn, and the whites of eggs. Verjuice may be 
uſed inſtead of vinegar, on the road, which may 
be had at any farm-houle, for the ſooner a cold 
application 1s made the better. The part ought, 
in the beginning, to be refreſhed three or four 
times a day with a ſponge dipped in vinegar and 
bole, after that the following plaſter may be ap- 


plied: 


Take of dragons-blood, in powder, two ounces ; 
Burgundy pitch, four ounces ; roſin, three 
ounces; melt the pitch and roſin together, then 


ſtir in the dragons- blood. 


11 3 H Spread 
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Spread this upon the horſe's ſhoulder before it 
grows cold, and put fine flocks of the colour of the 
horſe all over it. 

When the lameneſs happens to be of an old 
ſtanding, the following oils will be of great ſer. 
vice: 


Take train oil, two pounds; oil of vitriol, two 
ounces; mix them carefully together, then add 


a pint of the ſtrongeſt ſpirit of wine and cam- 
phor, and four ounces of oil of turpentine. 


Some of this compoſition may be rubbed very 
well into the place affected two or three times a 
day; and though it is not the moſt elegant or 
deareſt preparation, yet it will be found much 
more elfectual than thoſe oils which are twenty 


times as coſtly. 
Solleylell recommends the ointment of Mont- 


pellier as an excellent remedy in all ſtrains in the 
ſhoulders, &c. It is compoſed of the ointmem 
of roſes, marſh-mallows, pepleon, and honey, 
of each equal quantities. The oils of turpentine; 
earth-worms, pctre, St. John's-wort, and nerve oil, 
bears-greale, horſe-greale, mules-greaſe, decr- 
luct, badgers-greaſe, and many ſuch things, arc 
alſo uſed in the ſame intention. But if the lame- 
neſs docs not yield to thele things, recourſe may 


bc 
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be had to rowelling, or to the fire, but the laſt is 
preferable, and leſs painful than the uſual method 
of rowelling, by bruiſing and blowing up the 
ſhoulder. 

Therefore with a hot iron make a circle the 
breadth of a trencher round the joint, and within 
the whole circle pierce the ſhin, leaving about an 
inch between the holes, and to cach apply yellow 
wax and roſin melted together, until the eſchars 
fall off, and then dreſs them every day with tur- 
pentine and honey, applying plaſters as directed 
until the ſores are dried up. 

Some adviſe ſwimming a horſe for a ſhoulder- 
{plait, from an opinion of the joint being out, 
but if it was really ſo, he muſt ſwim with three 
legs, which 1s almoſt as impoſhble as for a door 
to move without hinges. Yet ſwimming is not al- 
ways unſuccelsful, and in all old lameneſſes it be- 
comes ſerviceable, in the ſame manner as a cold- 
bath, by helping perſpiration, and giving a more 
lively motion to the obſtructed matter, and there- 
fore the morning is the moſt proper time, becauſe 
the water is then the coldeſt, and it ſhould be a 
continued cuſtom for ſome time to do effect aal 
ſervice, 

In all reſpects the horſe ſhould be put to no 
kind of labour, neither ought any one to ride him, 
for a weight upon his back muſt needs add to the 


inſirmity, as the greateſt ſtreſs lies upon the 
N ſhoylders ; 
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ſhoulders ; it will be very proper for him to be 
walked out every day, when the weather is fa. 
vourable, and his exerciſe may be increaſed as his 
ſhoulder recovers ftrength, but no patten ſhoes 
to be made uſe of. 


0. & '&- $5 Mis 


OF A SWAYED BACK, AND STRAINS OF THE HIPS, 


4 diſeaſe is a pain and weakneſs in the 


reins, cauſed by a fall, carrying of ſome 
heavy burthen, or ſome other violent accident, 
and ſometimes the horſe is alſo hurt inwardly, 
which brings him into the greateſt diſorder imagin- 
able. We think there is no ſuch thing as a 
broken back, in the ſenſe farriers generally mean, 
otherwiſe the horſe could not ſurvive it many mi- 
nutes ; neither is it very probable that the ſpines 
or proceſſes of the vertebræ or back-bone ſhould 
be often broke, unlels the horſe be very poor and 
lean ; theſe things, for the moſt part, are very 
well guarded by the thick muſcles of the back, 
and therefore, by a ſwaying of the back, is proper- 
ly to be underſtood a ſtretching and relaxation of 
the muſcles and ligaments of thoſe parts; and 
when the hurt is more inward, the diſorder muſt 
then conſiſt in the ſtretching of the large blood- 


vellels, 
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veſſels, &c. but in all ſuch caſes the farrier ought, 
in his cure, to treat a horſe as if he was hurt both 
inwardly and outwardly, as there is a conſtant 
ſympathy between both. 

The firſt thing therefore to be done 1s, take a 
plentiful deal of blood from the neck, after which 
the cold charge and the other remedies preſcribed 
in the preceding Section ought to be applied; in- 
wardly thoſe things that are proper to promote 
ſweat, ſuch as ſweating in a dunghul, if the com- 
mon remedies fail; his diet muſt be opening, and 
all imaginable care taken to keep down a fever. 
He ought to be girt pretty firm over his reins, yet 
not ſo as to hinder the motion of his flanks ; he 
ought allo to be hung up or kept in a ſteady poſ- 
ture ; but if the weakneſs continues, you may 
proceed to give the fire, which muſt be done by 
piercing the {kin on the muſcles that lie on each 
ſide of the ſpine, avoiding as much as poſlible to 
burn him near the flanks, otherwiſe it will be apt 
to create a violent ſwelling in the ſheath, which 
would very readily bring on a fever. 

The ſtrains 1n the hips are to be accounted for 
in the ſame manner as thoſe of the back and 
ſhoulders, only they are not ſo apt to create a fe- 
ver, as the ſwaying of the back. Sometimes the 


round-head of the thigh-bone is by the violence 


of the accident thruſt out ol its ſocket, and then a 
horſe is ſaid to be Hih⁰ i but if it is not reduced 
immediately 
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immediately he will be irrecoverably lame. The 
cure conſiſts in the ſame applications that are pro- 
per for a ſhoulder-ſplait. 


33 « 1 ˙²˙ 5: 


OF BONES BROKEN AND OUT OF JOINT. 


HE replacing of bones that are disjointed is 

| a very unſucceſsful operation, inſomuch 
that we have few or no horſes ever becoming ſer- 
viceable after their bones have been miſplaced ; 
but broken bones have often been recovercd, and 
the famous Sollcyſell gives an inſtance of a horſe 
that had a fraQured bone with a large wound in 


the fleſh; and of a mule that had a fracture in his 
leg, both which were cured by one who was nej- 


ther a ſurgeon nor farrier; and Ruini and other 
Italian authors have laid down a method of cure 
for all ſuch accidents, though the ſucceſs muſt be 
very much owing to the goodneſs of a horſe's con- 
ſtitution and ſagacity, there being ſome who will 
favour any infirmity or lameneſs more than others. 
When a bone is fractured the horſe ought to be 
raiſed in a ſling, and while one holds the member 
with both hands, three or four inches above the 
fractured part, another muſt extend it and draw 
it quite ſtreight, after which it is to be bathed with 

Vinegar 
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vinegar and bole, and a thick towel dipped in the 
ſame liquor laid ſmooth round it; then with 
a roller, about two inches broad, make ſeveral 
rounds upon the fractured part both above 
and below it, making your turnings even, 
that the ſplinters may lie on cloſe ; after which 
apply two or three ſplinters of wood wrapped up 
in a linen cloth or hurds, always taking care not 
to let any of their ends preſs upon the ſinews, 
and above them make ſeveral turns with a long 
roller upwards and downwards, until the ſplinters 
are firm and immoveable. 

The leg mult be often bathed above and below 
the dreſſing with ſtrong vinegar and goulard, or 
warm leys of wine, eſpecially for the firſt fortnight, 
the horſe kept to a laxative diet, and the drell- 
ing kept on for the ſpace of forty days, making it 
tight as often as it begins to turn ſlack. If the 
horle 1s inclinable to favour his infirmity, he will 
recover without much trouble, but if it be other- 
wiſe, it will be proper to keep him conſtantly in a 
lling, ſuffering the fractured member juſt to touch 
the ground. 

This is the proper method for all fractures in 
legs and paſterns; but in caſes where other bones 
are broken, the greatelt part mult be left to na- 
ture, who will make a re-union in her own way, 
though it may not be without ſome deformity ; but 
we can expect no great aſliſtance, either from art 
or nature, when a fracture happens on a large 


joint, 
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Joint, or very near it, or when a bone is much 
ſhivered and ſplintered. 

The uſual method to reduce bones that are diſ- 
placed, is by laying the horſe on a ſoft place, and 
putting four ſtrong paſterns on his feet, drawing 
him from the ground, ſo as his whole weight may 
in a great meaſure reſt upon the disjointed mem- 
ber; we have ſeen two horſes ſerved in this man- 
ner for what is vulgarly called a diſlocation in the 
ſhoulder, but neither of them ſucceeded. 

Some ule a method which is much more cruel, 
they tie one end of a leather thong about the 
horſe's paſtern, and the other to a yielding ſhrub, 
and then by whipping him, make him ſtrain with 
all his force, till the bone returned to its proper 
place, but this method 1s not only dangerous but 
ſeldom ſuccelsful. | 
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OF HURTS IN THE STIFLE. 
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H ESE kinds of accidents are occaſioned by 

| ſtrains or blows on the ſtifle-bone, which 
is the knee-pan of a horſe ; ſometimes the liga- 
ments which cover the bone are ſo much relaxed 
that it becomes loole, moving upwards, down=- 
wards, 
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wards, and ſideways, by the touch of your hand, 
and the horſe going downright lame is ſaid to be 


fufled but it is a general miſtake in authors to 


fancy the bone is miſplaced, that being merely 
impoſlible, unleſs the broad ligaments were cut, 
and then indeed it might burſt out of its place. 
The cure conſiſts in the application of thoſe 
things that are proper to ſtrengthen the relaxed 
ligaments; if the ſprain be new, vinegar and bole, 


with a proper quantity of Goulard's extract, ought. 


to be made ule of, and after that a plaſter made 
of pitch, myrrh, olibanum, dragons-blood, QC. 
The pitch mult be melted with a little hogs-lard, 
and the other ingredients made into powder, and 
{tirred into it while it is warm, after which it may 
be poured upon the ſtifling place, covering it 
with flocks or ſtuffings of old ſaddles. The horle 
ought not to be put to any hard exerciſe, but may 
go to graſs, or be led abroad for the ſpace of an 
hour every day, until he is able to bear greater 
fatigue, 
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OF THE. BONE-SPAVIN. 


L | HIS is a hard bony excreſcence growing on 
the inſide of the hough, not far from the 
elbow, and 1s generated of the matter which 
nouriſhes the bones and ligaments. Some horſes 
are foaled with this imperfection, but it proceeds 
for the moſt part from ſtraining while a horſe is 
too young to bear violent fatigue, which in pro- 
ceſs of time cauſes lameneſs, | 
The main intention in the cure is to remove 
the excreſcences, but this is hardly practicable 
when it adheres to the bone as a part of its ſub- 
ſtance, but only when it lies as an appendage; 
in which caſe, it may be removed by a dextrous 
application of the fire, or by the uſe of cauſtic 
ointments ; for theſe, by bringing a flux of mat- 
ter, and a conſtant moiſture into the part, will 
by degrees looſen that hard ſubſtance from its ad- 
heſion, ſo that it may be eaſily taken off, and for 
this purpoſe we recommend the following: 


Take corroſive ſublimate mercury levigated, half 
an ounce; æthiops-mineral, fix ounces; Spa- 
niſh flies, and euphorbium, in powder, of each 

ten 
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ten drachms ; and with about half a pound of 
hogs-lard, mix them well together in a mortar 
for ule. 


The method of applying this ointment is, firſt 
to rub the part with a piece of round ſmooth 
ſtick, and then lay over it a ſticking-plaſter to 
guard the reſt of the hough; this muſt be made 
of roſin, common pitch, or Burgundy pitch, 
ſpread on a thick picce of leather, baving a hole 
cut in the middle, that the tumour may come 
through it, upon which the ointment is to be ap- 
plied, the hair being firſt ſhaved away, over 
which muſt be laid a pledget of clean hurds, 
faſtened with an eaſy bandage round the hough, 
or another ſticking plaſter over all. This oint- 
ment will at firſt draw out a thin water, but after 
two or three days application, it will form an ef 
char, which may be ſcarified with a fleam or lan- 
cet, continuing the application every other day, 


until the bone becomes looſe, or its ſubſtance dil 


ſolves; after it is removed, the ulcer muſt be dreſſ- 
ed with honey of roſes, and tincture of myrrh 
warm, then healed with baſilicon mixed with tur- 
pentine, &c. 

In giving the fire, Solleyſell adviſes to ſear the 
large vein above and below the thigh, from an 
opinion that the tumour is fed by it; but it is 


plainly otherwiſe, the office of that vein being 


only to take up and carry back that portion of 
312 blood 
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blood which is more than neceſſary for the nou. 
riſhment of thoſe parts through which it paſſes, 
and when that conduit is once ſtopped, there muſt 
be a greater quantity of blood and nouriſhment 
retained in thoſe parts, at leaſt for ſome time, 
than before; wherefore ſuch an effect muſt be 
owing, not to an abatement of humours, but to an 
abundant moiſture derived from a greater quan— 
tity of blood, whereby the bone may be more 
cally ſeparated, as we have already oblerved ; but 
if it has this good effect in removing a bone ſpa- 
vin, the loſs of ſo large a veſſel may caſily be of 
worſe conſequence in other reſpects, as will be 
ſhewn hereafter. 


EEE THR 


OFTHE: STRING HALT. 


HE ſtring-halt is an involuntary and con- 

| vullive motion of the muſcles, which ex- 
tend or bend the hough ; when it ſeizes the out- 
bde muſcles, the horle ſtraddles and throws his legs 
outwards ; but when the inſide muſcles are affect- 
ed, his legs are twitched up to his belly, ſome— 
times it is only in one leg, fometimes in both; but 
theſe things are fo well known that we need not 
wht on them. It generally proceeds from ſome 


{} ram 
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ſtrain or blow, for whatever creates a more than 
ordinary pain in any particular muſcle belonging 
to the hough, may caule a too great derivation of 

blood and ſpirits, whereby ſuch an habitual con- 
traction may be produced. 

The cure is diſſicult and rarely attended with 
ſucceſs, though, in the beginning, a ſtring-halt may 
be removed with good rubbing and the ule of fo- 
mentations, with daily but moder ate exerciſe; for 
by this means the blood and Hirits may be equal- 
ly derived into the diſcaſed muicle, and its anta- 
goniſt. The laſt refuge is utually the fire, which 
has been known to antwer, at Icall / far as to pre- 
vent abſolute lamencſs. 


SE CT. k 


OF THE BLQOD-SPAV IN: 


HIS 1s a dilatation and eg of the maſ. 
ter vein on the inſide of the hough, and is 


8 


juſtly compared, by Solleylel}, to a varix in men; 


its cure is performed by taking up that part cf the 
vein which forms the e and heating the 


114K 0 
tumour with proper digeſlives and good bandage, 
ſome think it ſufficient to tie a ligature above the 
ſwelling, and then make n ancrture into (he 


* J2rtil 


— 
* 


letting it blecduntil the fiyoliing fall, after which 


unbind 


Vein, 
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unbind the ligature and apply a reſtringent charge 
of whites of eggs, bole, and vinegar, with a firm 
bandage ; but this is not ſo certain, eſpecially when 
the ſpavin 1s formed under the great joint of the 
hough, and where the vein takes a winding turn 
round it, in which caſe it will be apt to grow again 
as ſoon as the bandage 1s removed ; but a cold 
charge 1s very neceſlary all round the joint when 
the vein is taken up, to prevent the ſwelling that 
muſt follow upon the operation. 


& -.& © 4s: LF. 
OF MALENDERS AND SELENDERS, 


* malenders are chops or chinks on the 
bending of the knee, which diſcharge a 
ſharp indigeſted matter, cauſing pain and making 
the horſe go lame before; as the ſelenders which 
appear on the bending of the hough, make him 
go lame behind. They both proceed from the 
ſame cauſe, and are ſometimes accompanied with 
a ſcab, and with a conſtant ſtarting and briſtling of 
the hairs. 

The proper method to cure theſe infirmities is, 
in the firſt place, to waſh them with a lather of 
black-ſope, warm, or with cold chamber-ley, af- 
ter which apply a pultice of the roots of marſh- 

mallows 
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mallows and linſeeds, ſoftened with linſeed-oil ; 
and as often as it is applied, you may mix half an 
ounce of camphor, in powder, tying it on with a 
roller ; this may be continued till the ſcabs fall 
off, and the ſores grow clean. Then take tur- 
pentine and quickſilver, equal parts, ſtirring them 
in a mortar till they are well incorporated; ſpread 
a pledget with this ointment and apply it to the 
ſore, tying it on as above directed, and renew the 
dreſſing every day until the cure is performed, ob- 
ſerving alſo conſtantly to waſh all the chinks with 
brandy or ſpirit of wine. 


_—_— _— — N 
_- — 


. . 


OF THE HOU GH BON E. 


HIS is a hard tumour that grows on the el- 
| bow of the hough, and is finewy, like the 


matter which covers that bone; it proceeds from 


a ſtrain or blow, and when it happens to be of long 
continuance it becomes difficult and hard to be 
cured, the ſubſtance of the ſwelling being like 


hardened glue. 


» 


In the beginning take the ointment of marſh- 
mallows, and oil of amber, as directed in a pre- 


ceding Section againſt {trains in the ſhoulder, and 


rub it into the part, holding a hot bar of iron very 
| clole, 


po —— —_I———— 
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cloſe, that it may penetrate the ſooner into the 
place affected, taking care to fetter the horſe ſo 
as he may not ſtrike; if it does not yield to this 
remedy, take a ſufficient quantity of the diachylon 
with the gums, which may be had at any chymill's; 
melt it in a pipkin, and pour it warm upon the 
top of the hough, renewing it as often as it be— 
gins to waſte, If the ſwelling increaſes and turns 
to an impoſtume, it may be ripened with cata- 
plaſms, and opened with a hot iron, piercing [rom 
below upwards, and dreſſed with the common 


digeſtive of turpentine and honey, or the yelks of 


eggs, with a mixture of ſpirits of wine, making 
a firm bandage over the part, and by theſe means 
it will be curcd; but in caſe of a continued and 
obſtinate hardneſs, you muſt proceed to the fire, 
ſirſt penctrating a little way into the body of the 
tumour, with a round iran, and drawing from 
thence feveral ſupcrficial lines, which may be 
dreſſed according to the method already laid 
down for performing that operation, 


SE: CT: 
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TCC 


OF THE CURB. 


7 


the leg, a little below the elbow of the 
hough, but ſomewhat higher than the ſpavin on 
the infide, and is generated of the ſame matter 
that nouriſhes the tendon and ligaments ; it is 
broader and higher at its upper part than below, 
and ſometimes caules the horle to halt by hinder- 
ing the action of the joint. It happens chiefly to 
draught-horſes, and is hardly curcable by any 
bother means than by the actual cautery; however 
the medicines directed in the laſt Section may firſt 
be applied, and renewed as neceſſity may re- 
quire. 

We have not the leaſt doubt but it will be ot 
the utmoſt fervice in removing all hard ſwellings 
on the bones or linews, by diſcuſſing them; fome- 
times it has the effect of a ſuppurative plaſter, and 
will cauſe an impoſtumation, which equally aniwers 
the end, as theſe forts of tumours often terminate 
that way with good ſucces: 


* 


43 
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3 is a ſwelling on the ſincwy parts of 
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8 £0 in 


OF A JARDON. 


HIS is a hard callous tumour, a little below 

| the bending of the ham on the outſide; it 
is at firſt ſcarcely diſcernible, but in time cauſes 
the horſe to halt, and grows ſo painful as to make 
him pine away and become light-bellied ; but it 
happens moſt frequently to managed horſes, el. 
pecially thoſe who have been kept too much on 
their haunches. The cure may be firſt attempt- 
ed by applying mercurial plaſter, as above directed, 
but if it proves obſtinate, it muſt be treated as a 
bone-ſpavin, &c. 


7 
— . — 


777 


OF SPLEN TS, 08 LET& &. 
Splent is a hard callous ſubſtance, which 
A adhercs to the inſide of the ſhank-bone; 
hien there is but one it is called a ſingle ſplent, but 
when there is another oppoſite to it on the outſide 
of the ſhank-bone, 1t 1s then called a pegged or 
pinned ſpient. | 
The reafon of all ſuch excreſcences may be eafi- 
ly cnough appreacnded, by thoſe who will take 
the 


vn__s T_T, : id 
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the pains to examine the ſhank-bone of any horſe 
alter the fleſh is ſcraped off, where they may ob- 
lerve two appendages growing on the ſhank-bone, 
which are to be met with in all horles that are 
young, though the ſeam by which theſe bones are 
joined to the ſhank is in ſome old horſes quite ob- 
literate and woren out, except in the middle; each 
of thele appendages reſembles a bodkin, being 
broad at top and narrow at bottom, and are 
Joined to the ſhank by appoſition, and faſtened 
by a gummy matter not unlike glue. 


Therefore if a young horle be preſſed with an 


extraordinary weight towards the ſhoulders, before 
theſe bones are properly cemented and put toge- 
ther, but eſpecially when he goes down hill with 
a burthen, or a heavy man upon his back, it bears 
ſo hard upon his fore-legs, that it cauſes theſe 
bony appendages to give way and ſuffer a diſtor- 
tion, and though the horle does not always grow 
lame upon it immediately, yet it brings a redun- 
dancy of this glutinous matter, which ouzes from 
between the bones, on the inſide of the ſhank, 
where there is a little hollowneſs and hardneſs un- 
der the perioſteum, like a gum which illues from 
a wounded tree, and is thus formed into a ſplent. 
But when the diſtortion is violent, or if the horſe 
be of a tender delicate make, the afflux of the 
matter will be the greater, ſo that it ouzes through 
the oppolite fide allo, and forms a pegged or 


thorough-ſplent, which looks as if a wedge was 
| 3 K 2 ſtruck 
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ſtruck quite through the bons; ſometimes a 
double-!plent is formed, which is called Ly the 
French a u ee, and this happens when ther is a 
kreih afflux of matter upon the ſplent, that is al- 
rea.iy begun like the lays upon an 1hcle, by the 
running down of ftreth water upon it. This laſt 
fort cauſes a very great deformity, and is thercfure 
caſily perceptible, 

Molt of theſe ſwellings make their firſt appear- 
ance a pretty way below the knee, where the cleft 
between the bones 1s the wideit, which 1s very na- 
tural, and in ſome cales, but eſpecially when they 
are of long continuance, they not only aicend to 
the knce, but goa good way down the ſhank, and 
lometimcs ſpread backwards towards the maſter. 
hacw. 

Ollets are little hard ſubſtancces that ariſc 
among the {mali bones of the knee on the inſide; 
they grow out. of the gummy ſubflance which 
produces ſplents, and like them procced from the 
ſame cauſe, viz. the ſtraining of a horſe while he 
is young, and before his joints be well knit, and 
from hence allo we may underſtand the nature ot 
ail thole hard tumours alrcady treated of, which 
grow near the joints, whether they be ſpavins, 
zardons, curbs, or any other kind; their chief diſ- 
ference conſiſting of their ſituation, being all of 
them formed of a matter which in time grows as 
hard as the bone itſelf; and this is the reaſon why 
they cannut be moved, but by things that are of 
Bs the 
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the greateſt eſſicacy. Notwithſtanding if they be 
diſcovered before they acquire uch a degree of 
nardncis, they may be made to yied to lels power- 
ful remedies than what we are ſometimes con- 
ſtrained to make ule ct. 

As to ſplents, which are our preſent buſineſs, it 
is very plain from what has been ſaid concerning 
their origin and growth, if the infirmity could be 
ciicovered at brit, they might be kept down and 
wholly prevented by the application of a firm 
bandage upon the ank; lor by it, not only the 
bones would be conttantly Kept clole together, 
but the perioſtœum and fleſh united to the bones, 
ſo that there would be no room for any ſuperflu- 
ous matter to lodge betwixt them; but theſe are 
ſeldom taken notice of until they bring a de- 
formity along with them, or a halting; they mult 
therefore be treated as other hard ſubſlances of 
the like nature. If the horle be young, and the 
{picnt not of very old ſtanding, an attempt is to be 
made to diſſolve it; and for that purpoſe, nothing 
1s preferable to the mercurial plaſter, for which 
fee Index. It muſt be applied ſpread on leather, 
and continued a connducramc time, ſhaving away 
the hair as often as it is renewed; but if it is not 
to be removed wichont ſuppuration, then rub it 
foundly with the blood- tick; and alter its ſub— 
Rance has been thus bruiſed, it may be brought 
to an impoſtume, by applying the mucilage 
Plaller, or lome god pultice made Of tic roots of 
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lilies, marſh-mallows, bean- flower, fenugreek, and 
linfeed powder, and ſuch like, with a ſufficient 
quantity of hogs-lard, and then the matter may 
be diſcharged as from a common boil or im- 
poſtume, by making a ſtreight inciſion upon it 
from below upwards. But if a more expeditious 
method be required, the cauſtic ointment inſerted 
before may be applied, with the neceſſary pre. 
cautions, obſerving farther not to continue it 
longer than an eſchar is formed by it; or the fol- 
lowing method may be complied with, which is 
very eaſy: 

have the hair, knock, rub, and ſoften the 
ſpl-1.*, then take a piece of the rind of bacon not 
very ia, and lay it on the part with fat fide out- 
wards, afterwards applying a flat cautery, or red 
hot iron of the breadth of a ſhilling, holding it 
upon the ſkin, and in the mean time order ano- 
ther iron to be heated, which muſt be applied to 
another part of the ſkin, but ſtill over the ſplent; 


continue :fter the ſame manner, till che ſwelling 


be diſſolved, thei lay a plaſter over it, and ſhav- 


ings of cloth over that, taking care that the horſe 
do not bite it off. 

One thing is very material after the removal of 
a ſplent, and that is, to keep a firm bandage over 
the part for ſome time, to prevent its return ; for 
unleſs the parts be kept very cloſe, the fame mat- 
ter which breeds it at firſt, will be apt to engender 


it again, When the bone happens to be laid 
bare, 
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bare, it muſt be treated according to the method 
laid down in the cure of wounds. 

The cure of a ſplent is hardly to be attempted 
if the horſe be grown old, for the matter becomes 
then ſo hard, that there is no way to make it yield 
without running a very great hazard, neither 1s it 
curable, when the dileale is in the bone; for 
though this is ſometimes miſtaken for a ſplent, 
yet it is for the moſt part no other than what pro- 
ceeds from a caries or an ulcer in the bone, which 
in time has been healed, and grows into © llinty 
ſubſtance. This may be known by its bunching 
out and uncvenneſs, and by its hardneſs. The 
oflets are more difficult and hard to be cured 
than ſplents, becauſe of tlicir hiwuaiion among the 
ſmall bones which are in the joints, and ore there- 
fore only to be attempted by giving the fire, 
though even that is not always attended with 
ſucceſs; but theſe are rarely to be met with. 


—_— 


r 


OF A RING-BONE. 


HIS is a hard callous [ubſlance, which grows 
in the hollow circle of the little paſtern, 


immediately above the coronet; it is ſometimes 
hereditary, but more frequently occalioned by a 


ſtrain, 
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ſtrain, and is bred of the like matter with the 
other hard ſubſtances we have treated of in the 
preceding Sections; ſometimes it goes quite round 
like a ring, from whence it has obtained the name 
of ring-bone: 

Thie ulual method of taking it off, is by the ap- 
plication of ſtrong cauſtic medicines, ſuch as 
quick-11me, arſenic, realgar, and the like, the hair 
being firſt ſhaved and the hard ſubſtance ſcari- 
fied; ſome ule unflacked lime in powder, and apply 
it pretty thick over the part, faſtening it with a 
cloth, and then ride the horle into the water, let- 
ting him ſtand ſome time in it, by which means 
the ſubilance of the ring-bone 1s deſtroyed, and 
there is nothing farther neceſſary than to heal up 
the ulcer. This is a very expeditious way, but 
whoever tries it had need be careful to guard the 
coronet, or elſe it will be very apt to cauſe a gather- 
ing of matter under the hoof, which would rea- 
dily corrode the coſiin-bone. There are others 
who cut the ring-bone ftrcight downwards to the 
coronet in ſeveral places, and put in rowels, which 
by forming ulcers, and bringing a rottenneſs and 
corruption a:l about the part, cauſe the excie- 
ſcences to looſen or nid away. 

Solleyſell obſerves, that ſome ring-bones can- 
not be removed without giving the fire, nor does 
that always ſucceed, but when the ſole is allo 
taken out, and the fruſl laid open; for by this, 
there is a very great moiſture derived into the 
part, 
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part, and at the ſame time, room given ſor the 
matter to diſcharge itſelf, which might otherwile 
looſen the coronet by being detained in the hollow 
circle of the paſtern: the preſent farriers' method 
is this, they take out the ſole, and after the 
ſecond dreſling, cut the ſkin in ſeveral places 
above the coronet, ſo as to lay the ring- 
bone bare; then with a hot knife cut the ring- 
bone through, till they reach the bottom, not all 
at once, but repeating the ilrokes gently; in the 
mean time make a cleft in the fruſh, and keep it 
open by applying into it pledgets dipped in a mix- 
ture of tar and turpentine, laying the fame dreſl-— 
ing to all the leared parts, until the eſchars fall 
off. | 

It is very plain that a ring-bone may be remov- 
ed by any of the preceding methods, when rightly 
managed, and the only thing that makes them un- 
ſuccelsful is, when a horſe happens to be old or diſ- 
caſed, or when it chances to be a natural imper- 
fection; but the moſt common impediments are 
the want of ikul to heal up the ulcers, to prevent 
the matter getting under the hough, likewiſe to 
keep down the growth of new excreicences which 
are apt to ariſe on thoſe parts; therefore as ſoon 
as the pain and anguiſh are over, the ſorcs fuld 
be drefled with Agyptiacum, or ſome other cican!l- 
ing ointment, and all the hollow parts round the 
paſltern filled with tow dipped in vitriol-water, or 
rather ſpirit of wine and camphor ; and over all a 


12 98 bandage 
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Bandage as firm as the horſe can bear, reaching 
from beneath the coronet almoſt to the knee, this 
being the true method to prevent the ill conſe. 
quences that may ariſe in the cure, &c. 


„ 


OF WIND. G ALL S. 


, F IND-GALLS are ſoft, yielding, flatu- g 
lent tumours, ſeated on either fide of WF 


the footock-joint, &c. they are cauſed by violent | 
ſtraining, or by a horſe ſtanding on a floping 
floor, aud by ſeveral other accidents, as blows, 
and ſtrokes from other horſes, &c. 

The uſual method of cure is by opening them 
with a fleam, to let out the gammy matter, and 
apply to the orihce a little plaſter of roſin, pitch, 
maſtic, and oil of bays, with the white of an egg; 
and there are ſome who mix with plaſters of this 
kind, verdegris and turpentine, which are not ami!s; 
but the ointment made of equal parts of quick- 
fhilver and turpentine will anſwer the end much 


K 


better, cſpecially if wich it be mixed a {mall quan- 
£ tity o verdegris, and the white of an egg to make 1 
it flick faſt to the part. The hollow ſpaces on 
each ſide of the finew ought to be filled with 1 


hurds, moiſtened in warm ſpirit of wine, good 
bandage WF 
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bandage applied over all the footlock, to prevent 
their growing again. 

To wind- galls that are large, emollient and fof- 
tening medicines are to be made ule of, as pultices 
made of mallows, marſh-mallows, &c. or the 
mucilage plaſter of diachylon, with the gums 
ſpread thick upon leather. Or the following 


charge may be applied: 


Take gum -ammoniac, two ounces, diſſolved in a 
pint of vinegar, with four ounces of Venice 
turpentine ; after boiling it half an hour, take 
it from the fire, and ſtir into it in powder dra- 
gons-blood and French bole, of each four 
ounces ; ſome of this charge ſhould be applied 
while it is hot. 


If recourſe may be had to cauſtic medicines, an 
ointment may be made with quickhlver and tur- 
pentine, of each an ounce ; euphorbium and 
Spaniſh flies, in powder, of each one drechm ; 
this may be applied to the wind-gall, taking care 
to guard the great finew, and the neighbouring 
parts, as directed in a preceding Section. | 

The horſe muſt always be tied up, to hinder 
him from biting it off; but if this cauſes too 
great an inflammation, as may happen to ſome 
delicate horſes, the ointment may be made weaker 
by mixing a greater quantity of turpentine with 
it, 
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V 


OF A SIN EN SFP RAIN, e. 


F the maſter ſinew above the hough, or that 
1 above the footlock, or any other ſincws or li- 
gaments in thoſe parts, arc ſtraincd or relax. 
cd, they caule intolerable pain and lameneſs; and 
when viilent, will ſometimes bring on a fever, aud 
endanger a mortification, uneis there be extraor- 
dinary care taken and umely applications made; 
therefore as ſoon as you oblerve your horle ſtrain- 
cd in any of thote parts, which if it be in the 
ſincw, may be known by its being unbent and re- 
lax d, and by the ſwelling and inflammation ; you 


muſt apply a cold charge, or immediately rub in 


Gouiard's extract, luch as has been directed for 
ſtrains in the ſhou:der, &c. after that a plaſter to 
ſtrengthen the part; but if it be ſo violent as to 
create ſome untoward ſymptoms, making the horſe 
ſick and forlake his food, you muſt, in that cale, 
take a good quantity of blood from the neck, 


and bathe all Eis leg two or three times a day with 


woollen cloths, wrung out of a het ſomentation, 
made of Goutlard's vegeto-minera), for which ſee 
Appendix. It will ſtrengthen and cool the ner— 


vous parts, alter which you may uſe flrong ſpirit 
of wine, camphorated, keeping it allo covered with 
a cloth, 
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a cloth dipped in the ſame, and faſtened with an 
caly bandage. Inwardly inas be ulcd all ſuch 
things as are proper to promote ſweat, aid eale 
pain; as ſoon as the anguili is over, it will be 
proper to apply a good ſtrengthening charge or 
plaſter of piich, diachylon, dracons-biood, bole, 
&c. as has been directed in a preceding Section. 

Sometimes the {lrains in the finews of the leg 
and paſterns are occaſioned by an attaint or over- 
reach; we need not therefore beſtow any other 
place in treating of ſuch accidents, but on'y take 
notice that when they are accompanied with a 
wound, they ought to be dreſied according to the 
directions we have already laid down for the cure 
of wounds, avoiding as much as poflihle all oily 
and cauſtic medicines, excepting when ſome pre- 
tcrnatural excreſcences require the ule of the lat- 
tcr, 

The ſame manner of treatment is allo requiſite 
to a horſe that is galled or wounded, by being call 
in his halter, applying nothing but clean digeſtives 
of tar, turpentine, and honey; making ule of ſpi- 
rituous fomentations, with a little quantity of 
pot=a!h boiled in them; together with bandage, as 
ſoon as the part is able to bear it; and by theſe 
the horle will be eaſily cured, if he be otherwiſe 
in good caſe, without the pain of corroſive appli- 
cations, which only become necellary after the 
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finews have been relaxed, and rotted with greaſy 
ointments. 


8 L þ q FA. 
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„ Of & of 
OF THE GREASE FALLING INTO THE LEGS. 


III E diſtemper that goes under this deno- 
mination is a ſwelling and gourdineſs of 
the legs, which frequently happening to horlcs 
alter a journey, molt people have therefore be- 
lieved their greale to be melted by hard riding 
and fallen into their legs, and that which has 
probably given encouragement to this opinion, is 
the colour of the matter iſſuing from the chinks 
and ſores in thoſe parts, when they come to break, 
ſomewhat reſembling greaſe, as the ſubſtance of 
the legs is nervous and finewy, whereby the mat- 
ter which comes from thence 1s different from 
what 1s diſcharged from the muſcular and fleſhy 
parts, where the rednels and texture of the blood 
gives it a dilferent colour and conſiſtency, 

It would be very little to our purpole to beftow 
any time in confuting this ill-grounded opinion, 
fince the contrary muſt be manifeſt to thoſe who 
have the leaſt infight into the economy and ſtruc- 


ture of a horſe ; we fhall therefore proceed to ac- 


quaint 


* 
— 
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quaint the reader that the greaſe is, in common 
with all other ſwellings, either a viſcidity and 
thickneſs of the juiccs, or a relaxation of the vel- 
ſels in which theſe juices flow, or both. 

If we examine more particularly into the mat= 
ter, we ſhall find that, beſides theſe, there are other 
circumſtances which conduce very much to the 
ſwelling, and that is, the ſituation and make of 
the legs. 

As to their make, we have already obſerved that 
they are very much compoſed of nerves and 
ſincws, whole veſſels are ſoſmail, and laid ſo cloſe 
together that the fluids contained in them may 
very eaſily become obtitru:ted, and by their ſitua- 
tion they arc the moſt dependent members of the 
whole body; whereby, a.-ording to the doctrine 
of the circulation, all the juices that are to be re- 
turned in the maſs of blood muſt aſcend upwards 
in the veins, which in thole parts have little or 
nothing to heip their Progreſs, but the vibrations 
and fhakings of the arteries, together with the 
muſcular motion. MWhereas, on the other hand, 
the arterial fluid is conſlantly forwarded into the 
limbs, not only by its deſcent, but by its conti- 
nual expulſion from the heart, and therefore when 
once the blood is vitiated and the veſſels in the 
limbs relaxed and weakened, a ſwelling muſt of 
conſequence be expected, becaulc a greater quan- 
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tity of fluid is carried downward by the arteries, 
than in that caſe can be returned by the veins, 

This 1s agreeable to all the common accidents 
and cauſes that uſually bring on the diſtemper, 
as wounds, bruiſes, hard and immoderate riding, 
comming off a journey, or from grals to ſtand in 
a ſtable, full feeding without due exerciſe, colds 
and ſurfeits, debility and weakneſs, and in 
fine whatever may otherwiſe relax and weaken 
the tone of the fibres; and if we examine into 
theſe more particularly, we ſhall find, that accord- 
ing to the foregoing theory, all of them may very 
naturally bring on the greaſe. 

For, in the firſt place, a wound or bruiſe, or 
otheroutward accident in the dependent parts, arc 
ſeldom attended with any uncommon ſymptoms, 
if the horſe be otherwiſe ſound, and that due care 
is taken in the beginning; yet, if a horſe in theſe 
circumſtances be neglected, or his blood be vi- 


tiated, it will beapt to bring a ſwelling in to the legs, 


as all pain is a ſtimulus, which draws a more 
than ordinary flux of humours to the part allect- 
ed; and if the hurt be near any joint, &c. it 
cauſes ſuch a ſtiflneſs and aching, that the horle 
becomes exceeding lame and unable to lie down, 
lo that by continual ſtanding, the legs become 
{yclled and goarded, 

Secondly, 


af 
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Secondly, by immoderate hard riding, the 
ftinews and ligaments are ſtretched, which is ſud- 
denly followed with a ſtiffneſs and pain in the 
Joints, whereby,.as in the preceding caſe, a flux of 
humours 1s drawn down upon the legs. 

Thirdly, when horl2s are come off a journey, or 
from graſs, to ſtand in a ſtable, their legs are apt to 
turn gourdy and ſwelled; the firſt of theſe caſes 
differs not from the preceding in what relates to 
the pain and ſtiffnels in the limbs; but it has alſo 
in common with the latter, the abrupt breaking 
off a habit from exerciſe to reſt and full feeding; 
for while a horſe is upon his journey, or at his li- 
berty in the fields, he is every day more or leſs in 
motion, whereby the blood is kept in conſtant agi- 
tation; but when he comes to ſtand ſtill in the 
ſable, a check is put to the motion of the blood 
in the ſmall veſſels of the limbs, while, by an ha- 
bitual aptitude, it ſtill continues to be equally de- 
tached into all parts by the larger arteries, which 
may eaſily bring on the greaſe, even while there is 
yet no manifeſt diſorder in the blood itſelf; but in 
the caſe of horles newly taken up from graſs, there 
is beſides this oftentimes a default in the blood, 
eſpecially when they are ſuffered to run abroad 
till late in the year, for then the graſs loſes its 
ſtrength and begets crudities; which render the 
blood and other juices viſcid and thick; and when 
a horſe is taken off his exerciſe and brought to 


more generous feeding, a plethora or fullneſs will 
12 3 M {ogn 
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ſoon happen, whereby it will be more apt to ſtag- 
nate in the limbs, and cauſe ſuch heat and itching 
as muſt be ſoon followed with a gourdineſs and 
ſwelling. The ſame effect is allo produced by 
colds, ſurſcits, and ſometimes by pampering, and 
full fecding alone, without the concurrence of 
other circumſtances. And laſtly, when a horſe 
has been brought low by hcknels, or repeated eva- 
cuations, or by any other cauſe, there follows an 
univerſal relaxation of the body, ſo that the blood 
and other juices become languid, and are apt to 
ſtagnate in thoſe parts that are the moſt depen- 
dent and remote from the heart, not only as the 
velicls themſelves are relaxed and loſe their ſpring, 
but alſo from the heavineſs and inactivity of the 
fpirits, whereby they become unable to give their 
aſſiſtance in return, and thus the greaſe is often- 
times complicated with ſome other diſtemper. 
From what has been ſaid, it will be caſy for any 
one to underitand the nature of the greaſe and 
the manner of its production; we ſhall therefore 
proceed to the cure, wherein the firſt thing to be 
regarded is the flate and condition of the horſe, 
for if the greaſe be an attendant on ſome other 
ſicknels, the cure will be ſo much the more dif- 
ticult, and it will be in vain to expect a recovery, 
until the diſcaſe is removed which has been the 
cauſe of it; and therefore, if the horſe be hectic, 
or has got the yellows, farcy, &c. the methods 
laid down lor the cure of thoſe diſtempers muſt 


be 
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be followed, at the ſame time proper applications 
made outwardly; but if it be produced of the 
common and ordinary accidents, and that the 
horſe is not otherwiſe diſcaſed, a method peculiar 
to that diſtemper only is to be obſerved. 

In this caſe, if the horle has been pampered and 
well fed, the cure ought to be begun by bleeding 
and purging, to leſſen the redundancy of humours, 
neither ſhould theſe be too often repeated; but 
what is wanting that way, had much better be cf 
fectuated by a more ſpare diet with daily exercile ; 
for in all the circumſtances of the greale, mere is 
a tenderneſs and delicacy, either original or 
brought on by habit or ill uſage, which is alſo ma- 
nifeſt from hence, that young horles are moſt ſub- 
ject to the greale, as their bodies are looſe, ſoft, 
and flexible, and their juices naturally viſcid and 
glutinous, which is neceſſary to the accretion and 
growth of young animals. Wherefore, when eva- 
cuations are too large, or often repeated, inſtead 
of being ſerviceable they often become hurtful, 
and render the diſtemper more obſtinate, by 
adding to that weakneſs and relaxation of body, 
which is natural to greaſed horſes. 

After moderate evacuations, a rowel may be 
made on the inſide of the thigh, or on the belly, 
which may be continued for a month or longer, 
if there be occaſion, and in the mean time the 
cinnabar or antimonial alterative balls, &c. ought 
to be conſtantly given in the manner we have al- 
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ready laid down for the cure of the farcy; and 
while theſe things are complied with internally, 
the legs ſhould be frequently rubbed, bu' no: 
with ſuch hard inſtruments as ſome people make 
ule of, a good wilp of hay and a bruſh being ſuf. 


ficient for that purpoſe. Baths, and fomentations 


ſuch as may draw oF the humours by tranſpira- 
tion, or render them fit to return again with 
the common current, are allo to be made uie of, 
and for this purpole, we recommend the follow. 


ing: 


Take of oak-bark, in powder, four ounces ; worm- 
wood, four handfuls; camomile-tlowers, three 
ounces; boil them all together in three gallons 
of water, to two gallons, then ſtrain it, and add 
a quart of ſtrong ſpirit of wine, and ule it pretty 
warm. 


The horſc's legs are to be bathed three or four 
times a day, with woollen cloths wrung out of the 
hot liquor, and applied as hot as he can bear 
them; and if they be pretty much inflamed, as 
happens ſometimes when the ſinews are affected, 
a good quantity of aſhes of green twigs of vines 
or walnut-trees, may be boiled in the decoction, 
adding more water. A good bath or fomentation 
may be alſo made, by boiling theſe aſhes alone, or 
the aſhes of any other green wood, in water, when 
the other ingredients are not eaſy to be had. The 
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leys of wine, with a mixture of black-ſope, is alſa 
very proper to be applied warm; as alſo cow 
dung boiled in vinegar. The following lotion may 
likewiſe be made uſe of with good luccels : 


Take linſeed-oil one pint, diſſolve an ounce of 
camphor in the oil, and rub ſome of it very of- 
ten into the parts affect 4. 


Or, 


Take linſced and fenugreck, in powder, two 


pounds each; lily-rovt, one pound; boil them 


till the lily-root is loft enough to mix with the 
powders in as much water as is neceſſary, theb 

mix a pint of the above oil and camphor in it 

for ule, | \ 

Spread this on a cloth and apply it warm to the 
legs, faſtening all with a ſtrong roller. This may 
be continued for a week, renewing it once in two 
days. : 

The camphorated ſpirit of wine alone is very 
good, viz. an ounce of camphor to every pint of 
the ſpirit, and if it be frequently uſed it will an- 
ſwer in moſt caſes where the ſwelling is recent and 


new, and when it has a tendency to break, or even 


has broke ; for by its great warmth, it puts a 
check to that heat and itching which is often the 
fore-runner of chops and lores. 
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Some young horles are fo tender and apt to be 
greaſed, that even the impreſſions of the cold air 
in winter will bring a ſwelling into their legs, in 
the ſame manner as it becomes the cauſe of kibed 
heels in children, by conſtringing and ſhutting up 
the pores in thoſe parts, and all the care imagin- 
able can hardly prevent it. Noother means need 
be made ule of in theſe caſes except moderate and 
daily exerciſe; but in all obſtinate caſes, a horſe 
ſhould be turned out to graſs, where he may have 
his full liberty. 


S. 4&4: N. . 


OF THE SORE HEELS. 


N ſores or kibed heels generally ſiew 


themſelves on the inſide of the hind paſ- | 


tern, and in the heels; ſometimes they are cauſed 
by gravel or dirt wounding thoſe parts, or by tra- 
velling in deep roads; but for the moſt part they 
proceed from gourdinels, that being the firſt 


place where the matter begins to diſcharge it- 


ſelf. If they proceed only from riding in deep 
gravelly roads, they may be cured without any 
farther trouble than keeping them clean, waſhing 
them often with chamber-ley or brine; but when 
they are the effect of the greaſe, they become 

ſomewhat 
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ſomewhat more difficult to be removed, and ſend 
forth abundance of ſtinking matter. 

While the {ſwelling is large they ought not to be 
dreſſed with medicines that dry too faſt, but with 
ſuch as are moderately cleanſing; for which pur- 
poſe two parts of baſilicon, with one part of 
Egyptiacum, will be very proper; bathing all the 
chinks and ſores as often as they are dreſſed, with 
ſpirit of wine and camphor, if there be a great 
foulneſs and rottenneſs; Mgyptiacum alone may 
be made ule of, but if that is not ſufficient, you 
may mix with every ſix ounces of /Egyptiacum, 


white-vitriol and powder of galls, of each half an 


ounce, with an ounce of ſavin in powder. As 
ſoon as they are become clean, quickſilver and 
Venice turpentine will perfect a cure. It will al- 
ways be proper to keep a cloth over your dreſſings, 
fixed on a roller, forming a croſs on the inſide of 
the paſtern, that you may make your turns above 
and below the joint, by which means its action 
needs not in the leaſt be hindered. 

Care thould alſo be taken to diſſipate the ſwell- 
ing, according to the method laid down in the 
preceding Section, neither ought internals to be 
omitted, if his conſtitution be faulty, which may 
be caſily known by the diſpoſition of the ſores. 


SEC. 
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OF THE PAINS OR WATERY SORES ON THE LEG9 


AND PASTERNS. 


HESE are cauſed by a ſerous matter ouz- 
ing through the pores, which 1s accompa- 
nied with ſuch a ſharpneſs, that it makes the hair 
fall off from ſeveral parts of the legs and paſterns 
ſometimes it looſens the coronet from the hoof, 
and ſometimes the fleſh appears as if it was dil- 
Joined from the bones and ſinews; wherever the 
matter runs, it ſo hardens the ſkin, that it is apt 
to break out in cracks and clefts, which diſcharge 
abundance of ſtinking matter, as in the above- 
mentioned caſe. 

The cure conſiſts chiefly in internals, and in 
thoſe things that are proper to rectify the blood, 
as decoctions of box-wood, guaiacum, ſaſſafras, 
&c. or the ſaid woods may be raſped and mixed 
with his oats, and ſometimes among dry bran. 
All the medicines preſcribed in the farcy may be 
made uſe of in this caſe ; but if the horſe be in- 
clinable to a dropſy, which may be known by the 
yielding of the ſwelling, and likewiſe as the fore 
leg will alſo be affected, and by the other ſigns 
peculiar to that diſtemper, he muſt then be treat- 
ed accordingly; mean while, the medicines in the 
laſt Section may Le made ute of outwardly. 

As 
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As ſoon as the ſwelling is abated, and the moil- 
ture dried up, it will be very neceſſary to keep 
the legs and paſterns rolled up with firm bandage, 
whereby the parts will not only be kept cloſe, but 
the influx of freſh matter prevented; for the con- 
tinuance or frequent returns of thoſe watery erup- 
tions, bring ſuch a looſeneſs into the legs, that 
they cauſe a rottenneſs in the fruſh, breed ſplents, 
and ſometimes, by rotting the tendons, become the 
cauſe of quitter-bones, foundering, and other dil- 


tempers in the feet. 
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OF WARTS, SCRATC HES, RATS-TAILS, AND OTHER 
EXCRESCENCES ON IHE LEGS AND PASTERNS. 


HESE are all of the ſame kind, and are 

more or leſs dangerous, as they are 
ſituated nearer or at a diſtance. from the large 
linews. 
Warts may be waſted by touching them now 
and then with aquafortis, or may be cut off when 
they are ſuperficial ; the ſcratches are, for the 
moſt part, bred of ſome tendinous ſubſtance, and 
have their roots in or near the tendons, like the 
corns in men's feet; ſometimes they grow ſo hard 


that by preſſing upon the toft parts, they caule 
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violent pain and inflammation ; but when this 
happens, a good pultice ſhould be applied to 
ripen the inflammation, which ought to be ſcari- 
fied as near the excreſcences as poſſible; unleſs 
the matter [pring naturally from the roots of it, 
which will looſen them ſo as they may be eally 
removed by the ule of medicines that are mode. 
rately corrohve ; therefore, to proceed methodi- 
cally, whenever you obſerve a moiſture and rot- 
tenneſs, you need only apply a lump of rye leven, 
mixed with vinegar and the juice of garlic, or 
muſtard-ſeed pounded; and in two or three times 
application, it will bring out the rottennels. 
Stamped onions, the roots of marſh-mallows and 
houſe-leek, made into a paſte with barley or ryc 
flour, has the ſame effect. The mucilage plaſter, 
or the diachylon with the gum, ſpread on leather 
and applied to the part, will alſo be very ſervice— 
able; but if the {ſcratches be hard and lie on the 
hnews, and thereby occaſion pain and inflamma- 
tion, endangering a fever, in that caie it will be 
proper to take blood from the thigh-vein, and to 
keep the horſe to an opening diet. Then apply 
the following cataplaſm, firſt ſhaving away the 
hair: 


Take iy-roots, two pounds; fenugreek and 
linſecd, in powder, of each one pound; boil 
then 11 the root is Toft enough to be beat into 
a pulp, then mix them together, to which add 


a Pint 
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a pint of ſweet oil, wherein an ounce of camphor 
has been diſolved. 


This may be laid over the part, and "renewed 
every day until the heat and inflammation is over, 
and the excreſcences grow {oft and looſe; after 
which they may be managed as bclore directed. 

Sometimes ſcratches are put forth from ſinous 
ulcers which penetrate the bone, in this caſe you 
mult introduce your probe at the orifice, and 
try all the different ways it reaches, making in- 
ciſion with a hot knife wherever the part will ad- 
mit of it; then make your cure according to the 
directions laid down for the cure of wounds, &c. 

Rats-tails are diilinguiſhed irom the other, be- 
caule they g nerally creep from the paſtern to the 
middle of the ſhank, along the maſter ſincw, or on 
the id: wit, and are ſo called from the reſem- 
blance they bear of the tail of a rat; ſome are 
moiſt and ſome are dry, and differ only from 
ſcratches in their figure and fitnation, and there- 
fore admit of the ſame method of cure. If they 
be hard, they may be loolened or cut olf with a 
hot kniſe, and afterwards dreſled with turpentine, 
tar, honey, and if neceſſary the powder of verde- 
gris and white-vitriol may be mixed with it. 


The following applications are generally uſed 


for the cure of ſcratches, rat-tails, kibes, &c. about 
the legs and paſterns: 
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Take hogs-lard, one pound; white precipitate, le- 
vigated, two ounces ; {piult of vitoi, half an 
ounce ; mix them very well together for uſe. 
Somè of this oinument ſhould be well rubbed in- 
to the affected places every night and morn= 


INJ. 


Orpiment, arſenic, realgar, and ſuch like things, 
are allo made uſe of in the ſame intention, 1n the 
form of ointments, with honey and hogs-lard ; 
and ſometimes into that of a pultice, by a mixture 
of flour, barley, and rye-meal, and ſometimes ſoot, 
But theſe hot burning ingredicnts are never pro- 
perly made into the form of a pultice, but are 
chicfly fit for ointments, which are deſigned only 
to cover the excreſcences, without touching the 
neighbouring parts. 

Solleyſell recommends a remedy which he calls 
a white-honey charge, for the cure of all theſe ex- 
creſcences. It is as follows: 


« Take eighteen large white lily-roots, chop and 
boil them in two gallons of whey, or barley- 
water; when the roots begin to grow ſoft, add 
the leaves of mallows and marſh-mallows, of 
each ten handiuis; continuing to boil them 
till they be all reduced to a perfect maſh, 
pouring in liquor, from time to time, to 
ſupply what is evaporated; then pats the in- 
gredients through a hair fieve; take what 


paſſes 


— — 
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palles through the ſieve and boil it again with 
a pound of tailow, and the like quantity of but- 
ter, then remove it from the fire ; and when it 
has done boiling, add honey and common tur- 
pentine, of each a pound; and make the whole 


into the conſiſtence of a puliice with wheat 
flour.” 


This is to be applied cold, in the manner of a 
pultice, once a day, and it will very much help to 
ſoften thole excreſcences, and take out the heat 
and anguiſh wherewith they are often attended. 
The ſame autlior preſcribes allo an ointment made 
of crude quickſilver and brim. itone, with a double 
quantity of tallow, whicn is allo very good, but 
would be much better with equal parts of tallow 
and turpentine. 


8 . LA. 


GFA QUITTER- BONE. 


Quitter-bone is an impoſtume between the 
hook and cofiin-bone, on the upper part, 
and makes its firſt appearance by a iwellivg on the 
coronet. It proceeds from a blow, a ſtrain, or an 
over-reach, and ſometimes it is cauſed by a long- 
continued ſwelling of the legs, paſterns, &c. 


It 
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| If this ulcer be not of a very old ſtanding it may 
be cured by the application of AÆgyptiacum, 
þ mixed with baſilicon or turpentine ; but if it be of 


ſome continuance, and that probably the matter 


has, by lodging between the hoof and coffin-bone, 
rotted the coflin-bone, or the tendons of the mul. 


— . . — 


cles that paſs between that bone and the hoof, you ( 
muſt in that caſe open the tumour wita a razor or 
other ſharp inſtrument, cutting away all that is , 


corrupted and rotten, either under c hoof or any | 
part of the foot, and to make way for your opc- 
ration, you ought to raſp don ſome part of the 
hoof. If any bits remain that you cannot eaſily 
come at with your inſtrument, you mult bring 
them off by applying doſſils of flax, dipped in 
Agyptiacum made warm; which for the moſt 
part will ſuffice; laying over all pledgets ſoaked 
in hot tar. II you find ſome difficulty in ſepa- 
rating that griſtly ſubſtance, you may mix equal 
parts of myrrh, aloes, and ſublimate, all in tine 
powder, making it into a pafte with a ſufficient 
quantity of ſpirit of wine, and apply it to the re- 
maining griſtle, laying over it pledgets ſoked in 
hot tar, as before directed; as ſoon as it is freed 
from all the ſuperfluous ſubſtances, and looks 
clean, you may hcal up the ulcer with tar, tur- 
pentine, and hogs-lard ; waſhing it now and then 
with copperas and vitnol-water. 


SECT. 
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S C46. . 


OF FOUNDERING IN THE FEET, 


HIS is an exceſſive pain in the feet, where- 
E Þ by the horſe being ſcarcely able to touch 
the ground, draws himſelf in a heap; upon which 
account moſt people have conſtantly been of 
opinion, that a horſe in this condition mult alſo be 
toundered in his body, and what is vulgarly called 
greaſe-molten, which immediately falling down= 
wards, cauſes that lameneſs, and therefore in their 
cure have made applications to the back and loins, 
as well as to the feet. 

To deſcribe the coffin-bone, we defire to ob- 
ſerve as follows, viz. | 

Its ſubſtance is fungous or ſpungy, having in- 
numerable little holes piercing through its des 
for the paſſage of the veſſels, as alſo a great many 
{mall finews, whereunto are implanted the ends of 
the tendons of the mulcles that move the lower 
part of the leg and foot, whole fibres being at 
any time affected, either by bruiles, ill ſhoeing, 
ſtanding in the water after hard riding, while the 
horſe is hot, or but ſtanding ſtill in the ſtable for 
ſeveral days without having the feet ſtopped up, 
and the like; we lay the tendinous fibres being 


affected by theſe or other means, cauſe the horle 


to have luch great pain in his feet, that he can 
| | ſcarce 


— fa - 
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ſcarce endure to tread upon them, which lamenels 
we call a founder. 


This diſtemper is ſo much the harder to cure, 
by reaſon of the fibres lying ſo far out of reach, 


moſt of them running on the upper ſide of the 
bone (betwixt it and the hoof) and not to its bot- 
tom, ſo that the hoof growing upon the fides, as 
the ſole doth at the bottom, there is great hazard ; 
but we ſhall miſs effecting a cure if we only pull 
the ſole out, and do not cut part of the hoof off 
allo: this is not our bare opinion, but allo the 
experience of thoſe who have had good ſucceſs 
by following our method in curing foundered 
horſes, who by raling the hoof from the coronct 
or top of it, to the very bottom, in five or ſix 
places, until they have made the blood come, and 
then applying their remedies to thole places, have 
made ſuch horſes ſuund, which the drawing out 
of their loles would not have cured. 

It is very plain, when the infirmity hes in the 
tendinous fibres, which are inlerted into the up- 
per part of the coſhn-bone, it cannot readily be 
removed by taking out the ſole, as we have already 
obſerved ; therefore the method we have laid down 
ought, in all obſtinate cales, to be compited with, 
as the molt certain; and when rightly managed 
may, for the molt part, be attended with good 
ſucceſs. Nothing can be more properly applied 
to the wounds made in the hoot than tar, turpen- 
tine, and hogs-lard, melted together, with a fourth 

part 
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part of ſpirit of wine, ſoaking pledgets of clean 
hurds in this mixture, and laying them pretty 
warm upon the ralures or chinks; omitting two 
days after the firſt dreſſing, continue afterwards 
to make your applications every day, until the 
vacant ſpaces of the hoof are filled up. The ſame 
application ought allo to be made to the ole, 
covering the whole foot with tow dipped in oil 
and vinegar beat together, which may be faſtened 
with a roller or pretty long picce of liſt: 

The preceding method is only neceſſary in ob- 
ſlinate caſes, for many times the foundering is 
cured only by melting pitch and tar together, 
with a ſufficient quantity of hogs-lard, pouring the 
mixture moderately hot upon the ſole, ſtuffing it up 
very carcfully with hurds, and above them a piece 
of leather with ſplents. This is very good, but 
would be ſtill more cfhcacious if the ſole was pared 
ſomewhat thin, and hall an ounce of camphor 
diſſolved in the mixture juſt as it comes off the 
are, 
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Horle is ſaid to be ſurbated when the ſole 
A is woren, bruiſed, or ſpoiled by any acct- 
dent; as by bad ſhocing, eſpecially when they lic 
too flat on the foot, or when a horle goes too long 
bare-foot ; as allo by travelling on hard ways, or 
among dry hot ſand in hot weather, which dnes 
the hoof, whereby the ſole becoming hard, preſſes 
upon the ſoft parts beneath it. If a horſe be ſur- 
bated by ſhoeing, you may know the part that is 
affected by the thinneſs of the ſhoe, where it preſles 
moſt ; therefore 1t ought to be pared deepeſt in 
that part before another is ſet on; but if the ſhoe 
is not the fault, it may be known he is ſurbated 
by his continual hitching and moving; but by fecl- 
ing his hoofs, you may oblerve them to be both 
very hot and dry. 

The cure is very eaſy before it is attended with 
other accidents, and may be performed only by 
flopping up the fect with ox or cow-dung and vi- 
negar; ſome break a couple of new-laid eggs and 
apply them raw to the ſoles, and then ſtop them 
up with ox or cow-dung ; ſome uſe only hogs- 
greaſe and tar, moderately hot; and there arc 
others make uſe of vinegar and ſoot boiled toge- 


ther; but nothing will be more efficacious, in caſe 


it 


it be troubleſome, than firſt ſoftening the ſole with 

the application of unctuous things, and after that 

pouring in the mixture of tar and greaſe, made 
cry warm, upon the lole, as before directed. 


l. LAX; 


OF RETRAITS AND PRICKING THE FOOT. 


N than the accidents that happen to the feet 
by bad ſhocing, or when ſharp ſplinters, ſtubs, &c. 
are ſtuck in the tender parts within the ſole ; the 


reaſon of which cannot be very difficult to any one 


who is acquainted with the foot of a horſe, which 
conſiſts of a bone that is very open and ſpongy, 
and which, as has been oblerved in a preceding 
Section, is full of little holes for the pallage of 
vellels and ſeveral ſinews, for the inſertion of the 
tendons of muſcles which compole moſt of that 
ſubſtance that lies between it and the hoof; and 
therefore, when once theſe ſenſible parts are 
wounded by any accident, they commonly ter- 
minate in ulcers that are exceeding difficult to 
be cured, unleſs they be tun-ly prevented. That 
which alſo contributes greatly to this, is the diſpo- 
ſition of the hovi, which, though it be a defence to 
the teet, yet, as all the other parts are incloſed 
within it as in a box, the artiſt is thereby often at 

3O2 a loſs 
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OTHING cauſes more pain and trouble 
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a loſs to find out the true place where the grie- 0 
vance lies; for in all parts that are covered with 1 
fleſh, a tumour will ariſe outwardly, even though { 
its cauſe be in the bone; but the hardnels of 
the hoof hinders its elevation and ſwelling, and 
as nature always makes her efforts in places that 
are weak, and the leaſt capable of reſiſtance, | 
ſo it is not very uncommon to find a ſwelling | 
and rottenneſs about the fruſh, or about the 
coronet, which are ſometimes accompanied with a 
{welling and gourdineſs of the legs and paſterns, 
when the cauſe is from a caries in the cofhn. 
bone. Now eit is very demonſtrable from what 
has been ſaid, that all ſuch effects may be pro- 
duced by a prick of a nail, a ſtub, or a fleak, 
when it ſticks in its tender ſenſible parts, though 
the firſt is leldon attended with any bad ac- 
cident excepting when a horſe's blood is dil- 
tempered; and all that is neceflary is only to 
draw the nail carefully out, and pour a little 
oil of turpentine, or ſpirit of wine, into the 
orifice, but rather a little melted wax; leaving 
it without a nail for ſome days, and taking care 
not to ride the horſe into water. 

If there be any fleak or piece of nail re- 
maining in tbe quick, which may be know n by 
examining the nail you have pulled out, or by 

the continued pain with a conſtant diſcharge 
of matter, you may introduce a piece of dry 
5 ſponge, made in form of a tent, with a thread 


drawn 
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drawn through th. end of it; this may be re- 
newed every day, paring the ſole very thin over 
the orifice, that it may {tretch and widen ; for 
by that meant, the tl-ak, or piece of nail, may 
become looſe, and have room to fall off with the 
matter. Bui it atter all you find a continual 
ſorencis, and the matter that comrs from the 
ſore thin and bloody, or yellow, viſcid, and 
ſtinking, you may then reaſonably conclude 
there is an ulcer formed, either in the bone or 
among the ſinews; in that caſe, it will be pro- 
per to take up the ſole, and with a razor or 
fleam make incihons, until you have got a full 
view of the bottom of the forc, taking care not 
to wound the large ſincws if poſſible, unleſs 
they be mortificd and rotten; you need only 
apply dry lint dipped in ſpirit of turpentine for 
the firſt dreſſing, which need not be removed for 


two or three days, in which time the wound 


will be digeſted, and the blood turned to mat- 
ter; and if the coſſin-bone be foul, you may 
ſcale it by the application of ſome cauſtic me- 
dicine, as the powder of ſublimate mixed with 


honey, and ſpread on a pledget, or with oil 


of vitriol: but the beſt way is to ſear it with a 
hot iron, and when the ſcales are fallen off, you 
need only dreſs it with pledgets dipped in tincture 
of myrrh and aloes, until the bone is covered, 


laying other pledgets over theſe dipped in warm 
digeſtive 
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digeſtive of turpentine, honey, and ſpirit of wine. 
If any accident happens, as putting forth of proud 
fleſh, &c. it may be kept down with ſuch reme- 
dies as have been preſcribed in the cure of ulcers, 
To allay the heat and inflammation which 
often happens on ſuch occaſions, you may 
charge the hoof with vinegar, bole, and the 
whites of eggs; and if the anguiſh reaches higher, 
you may charge the leg and paſtern with a mix- 
ture of wine leys and vinegar, keeping the 
Horſe all the while to moderate feeding. 

If after all this, the horle continues lame, and 
you find ſome difficulty to make a cure, you may 
readily ſuſpect the anguiſh of this has cauſed an 
ulceration in ſoine other part of the foot. The 
beſt way is to raiſe the hoof in feveral places, 
and when you have found the grieved part, you 
are to treat it as an ul cer, & 


U . 


OF THE RUNNING F RUSH. 


4 i HIS is a ſcabby and ulcerous diſpoſition 

in the fruſh, which ſometimes cauſes it 
to fall off by degrees. It may be known both 
by the eye and ſmell, reſembling that of old 
rotten cheeſe; it is not dangerous, but very 
troubleſome, as it cauſes a continual itching. 


In 
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In order to the cure, you mull pare the foot 
with your buttreſs, as near as you can, then 
waſh the part with ſpirit of wine and camphor, 
lime-water, or alum-water, boiling hot; then 
apply a charge made of loot, vinegar, and the 
whites of eggs, and wath the parts ſometimes with 
vitriol-water; at laſt, when you perceive the 
itching gone, pour melted tar all over the frog, 
and keep the ſoot clean from dirt and filth. 


———— — 


. 


OF THE CROWN SCA. 


8 proceeds from a malignant ſharp mat- 


ter ouzing through the ſkin above the 
cornet, or coronet, which frets off the hair, and 
hardens into a white mealy ſcab. In ſome 
horſes it is accompanied with a moiſture, and 
ſends ſorth a ſtinking matter like the pains and 

watery ſores. | | 
The cure is firſt to ſcrape off the ſcabs gently, 
and afterwards waſh the ſores with copperas or 
vitriol-water. Some make ule of ſpirit of wine, 
wherein tobacco has been infuſed, which often 
ſucceeds; others cure this ſcab by applying 
ſope and ſalt; but if it be of old ſtanding, and 
bbſtinate, 
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obſlinate, the following plaſter will be of great 
uſe: | 


Take of turpentine one pound, melt it gently 
over the fire; when melted and warm, ſtir into 
it four ounces of well-levigated ſtone brim. 
tone. Spread it on ſoft leather, and place 
it on the affected place, after ſhaving off the 


hair. 


The ſame may be applied on the legs and 
paſterns, if the affection ſpreads above the coro- 
net to thoſe parts, giving your horſe now and 
then a little antimony among his oats, until he 
be cured. But if by reaion of this ſcab, the 
coronet becomes ulcerated, and ſome part of the 
oriſtle be infected, as ſometimes falls out, you 


are to extirpate all that is uſuicls, and heal up 


the ſore, as has been directed in the cure of 
ulcers. 


——— — — — — — 
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41 a are ſpongy excreſcences which moſt 
commonly grow out on the feet of ſuck 
horſes as are lagh and hollow, with large fleſhy 
heels; they are cauled by all the common acci- 
dents that happen to the feet, as ſurbating, 

foundering, 
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foundering, &c. and oftentimes they are the con- 
ſequence of a long- continued gourdineſs in the 
legs and paſterns. Tacir ſcat is for the moſt 
part at the top or fide of the fruſh, but when they are 
ſuffered to grow old, or are dried up with ſtrong 
ointments, they take another couric, and ſpread 
to the corner ot the heel, They are, as moſt 
other excreicences of that kind, bred and nou- 
riſhed of the ſame matter which luſtains and nuu= 
riſhes the ſinewy and nervous parts, and are 
only to be cured by extirpation. 

Therefore, if the figs be on the ſide of the 
fruſh, pare away ſo much of the hoof as may 
give you room to reach the fore with a fleam, 
or Jancet; then cut the fole about the fig, and 
take them clean out, avoiding as much as pol- 
hble, to wound the large blood-vellels. Let 
your firſt dreſling be of ary kurds, to ſtop the 
bleeding, and if it requires a ſtyptic remedy, 
conlult the Appendix; two or three days after 
remove your dreſhng, and if any part of the 
excreſcences be left, you may deltroy them by 
applying /Egyptiacum ſpread on bolſters, or 
pledgets of hurds, mixing with every ounce of 
the ſaid ointment, half a drachm of arſenic, or 
corroſive ſublimate, enlarging or diminiſhing 
the quantity of the latter, as you find your horle 
able to bear it, or the circumſtances of the ſore 
may require, and then heal up the fore with 
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a good digeſtive, and ſpirituous applications, &c. 
If the fig has its inſertion into the finewy or 
griſtly ſubſtances in thoſe parts, you mult take 
up the ſole, and if any parts of the griſtle be 
corrupted, you may cut it off with a razor, or 
other ſharp inſtrument. If the bone be ulcerat- 
ed and carious, you may touch it with a hot 
iron, and then drefsit with pledgets dipped in a 
tincture of myrrh, alocs, and frankincenſe, as 
has been directed in other caſes of the like na- 
ture; and alſo with warm turpentine and honey 
of roſes, until the bone 1s covered, afterwards 
heal up the ſore with ſome good digeſtive, 


N LV 


OF HOOFS, BRITTLE OR TOO SOFT, 


1 ESE two extremes are equally prejudicial, 


as they are often the cauſe of a great 

many ill accidents in the feet. The foftneſs of 
the hoof may proceed from a humid moiſt conſli- 
tution, going in wet and moiſt grounds, or ſtand- 
ing conſtantly on wet litter, or from any infirmity 
that may bring a too great moiſture into the 
feet, as a gourcincſs and ſwelling in the legs and 
paſterns, &c. And from hence, the reaſon ol 
dry hoofs, may be eafily underſtood, as it muſt 
| come 
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tome from a contrary cauſc, viz. from ſtan ding 
too dry, a dry and hot conſli:ution, or from any 
infirmity depriving them of their due nournih- 
ment. 

If the hoofs be too dry, moiſt, greaſy, and 
unctuous remedies are proper to lolten them; 
as lard, ſheep or ox ſuet, oil olive, or rather a 
mixture of thele together; but they will be 
very much the better if they be made into 
a conſiſtence of a ſtiff ointment, by adding 
galbanum, wax, olibanum, and ſuch like things: 
but an equal quantity of tar, tallow, and com- 
mon honey, incorporated together, will anſwer 
the end very effectually, eſpecially while there 
is no other accident beſides a bare hardneſs of the 
hooſ; but if the horſe's hoofs be too moilt, they 
may be bathed every day with warm vinegar, 
_ ver juice, copperas-water, and ſuch like; or with 
theſe boil powder of gails, and let the horle 
ſtand dry, keeping him at the ſame time to mo- 
derate feeding, and his hools will ſoon grow 


hard, 
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3 . LAST» 


QFNARROW HEELS, &. 


ry 


Horle that is hoof-bound, and has narrow 
Aras na 8 the quarter of his foot narrower 
towards the ſho2 than the coronet, ſo that the ſoft 
jubſtance between the coſhn and the hoof 13 
preftied upon, which cauſes the horſe to go lame; 
ſometimes the hook preſſes on both quarters, but 
very often on the inſide only, being much weaker 
and more caſily bent than the other; in ſome 
caſes the whole hoof 1s ſhrunk on the upper part, 
that it makes a hollow circle under the coronet, 
prefling ſo hard that it intercepts the nonriſh- 
ment that ſhould pals to the foot. 

This imperfection proceeds fometimes from © 
dryneſs of the hoof, but very often from ſtreight 
ſocing, and by weakening the quarters of the 
hoof in paring them too deep, and ſometimes it 


is cauſed: by foundering, and other accidents to 


which a horſe's feet are expoſed. 

The cure is, firſt, to ſhoe him with Juncts, or hall-- 
moon ſhoes, or with thoſe pantoſte ſhoes deſcribed 
by Solleyſell, or any other that will ſufficiently 
prels out the quarters; aſter which anomt his 
hoots with the ſoltening remedies preſcribed in the 
iaſt Section, and let him Rand ſome days in his 
own dung; but if the binding and preſſure of the 
hoof 
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hoof cannot be relieved thereby, recourſe muſt be 
had to an operation. If the hoof be bound all 
round the coronet, firſt give the fire, making ſe- 
veral raſes from the griſtle of the coronet to the 
ſhoe, piercing the hoot about the thickneſs of a 
crown=-picce, repeating the {ame operation on the 
other hide of the heel (for the fire ſoftens the hoof 
and makes it ſtretch) after which keep the foot 
conſtantly mollified and ſoſtened, as already direct- 
ed. In the moſt obſtinate cales it will be neceſ- 
ſary to take out the ſole which we mentioned be- 
fore, and we think it to be the beſt and ſpecdieſt 
remedy, and the moſt reaſonable, which is, after 
the ſole is removed to cleave the fruſh with a fleam, 
and fix a ſplent of iron to the part, placing it ſo 
that it may open the heels, and keep them an 
inch or two wider than they were before. This 
is plain to ſenſe, becauſe the intermediate ſub- 
ſtance that fills up the cleft, will keep them con- 
ſtantly wide enough for the time to come, if care 
be taken in their ſhoeing, &c. 
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S E N. I. 


OF A FALSE QUARTER. 


3 Falſe quarter is a reft or chink, in the quar- 


ter of the hoof, from top to bottom; it 
happens generally on the inſide, that being the 
weakeſt and the thinneſt, and proceeds from the 
dryneſs of the hoof, eſpecially when a horſe is 


ridden in dry, ſandy, or ſtony ground, in hot wea- 
ther, or in froſty weather when the ways are flinty 
and hard; it is ikewiſe cauſed by bad ſhoeing, 
and all the other accidents whereby a horſe be— 
comes hooſf-bound); for the narrowneſs of the heels, 
and brittleneſs of the quarter, continually expolc 
a horſe to ſuch misfortunes. 

This accident is both dangerous and painful ; 
for as often as a horſe ſets his foot on the ground, 
the chunk widens, and when he lifts it up, the 
ſharp edges of the divided hoof wound the ten- 
der fleſh that covers the cofhn-bone ; which is, for 
the molt part, followed with blood, and it muſt 
of courſe be apt to render a horſe lame, as it 1s 
very difficult to form a re-union, 

The ulual method to remedy this imperfection 
is, by cutting olf that part of the ſhoe which lies 
upon the chink, that it may be wholly uncovered, 
then with a drawing-knite to open the reft to the 

quick 
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quick, filling it up in all parts with a rowel of 
hurds dipped in turpentine, wax, and ſheep-ſuet, 
melted together, renewing it every day till the 
ſeam is filed up after it is cloſed in the top or 
upper part, it is uſual to draw the place betwixt 
the hoot and coronet, which by ſoftening the hoof 
and bringing a moiſture into it, cauſes it to grow 
the faſter, and ſhoot downwards. 

There are ſome who lear the coronet above the 
crack, without piercing the ſkin, juſt where the 
hook begins, and with another iron ſear the 
chink about the middle of the hoof, which ſuc- 
cecds very well, if care be taken to keep them 
moiſt with applications of tar, honey, and greaſe ; 


ſome pour aquaſortis into the reft when the pain 


is violent, to deaden the part, making a border 
of wax on each fide, to hinder it from ſpoiling 
the reſt of the hoof; and there are others who 
prepare a flat piece of wood, about an inch in 
breadth, but at the ſame time lo flender, that it 
will bend like a hoop, and of a ſufficient length 
to go twice round the hoof, and having firſt 
drawn the whole length of the cleft, they apply 
turpentine, pitch, and ſuet, melted together, to 
the ſore, and faſten the hoop with pieces of 
lift, or filloccing. This is a contrivance to anſwer 
inſtead of bandage, to keep the chink united, 
and to prevent it from jarring when the foot 15 
moved, which 1s indeed very reaſonable, for the 


leaſt 
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leaſt motion will be apt to diſcompoſe the tender 
ſubſtance that grows up in the cleft, and cauſe 
1mpoitumation, which will again open the hoof : 
but we are of opinion, inſtead of this trouble. 
ſome way, the following method will be found more 
eaſy and ſucceſsful: 

Firſt draw the whole length of the cleft genily 
with your drawing-xknife, then anoint the hoof with 
tar, honey, and tuet, melted together, as directed; 
for nothing can be more proper for the hoof; and 
lay a thin picdget, dipped in the fame, along the 
cleft ; after tus take of rope-varn, ſuch as the ſai- 
tors uſe, which is no other than hemp moiſtened 
in melted pitch and tar, and ſpun looſe; apply the 
yarn all down the hoof, beginning at the coronet 
and deſcend, one lay after another, as cloſe as 
potible; laying a pledget of tow behind, to keep 
it from irctting the heel, This ſhould be opened 
once in three or four days, that the cleft may bc 
dreficd ; and to prevent any inconveniency that 
can happen by the opening, a thin ſtaple may be 
allo contrived, with points ike horſe-ſhoe nails caſt 


off obliquely to take a flender hold, the plate of it 


croſſing the cleit where part of the ſhoe is cut off, 
and the nails coming out on cach fide of the clett 
on the upper part, to be rivetted as other nails. 
By this method a cleft in any part of the hoof 
may eaſily be cured, if the horle be not very old or 
dilcaled, 

We 
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We ſhall now end this diſcourſe by introdu- 
cing the cauſe of caſting the hoof, together with 
the cure; then proceed to a very copious Appen- 
dix of different preſcriptions, contrived by the 
moſt eminent authors in France, Germany, Italy, 
and by ourſelves. | | 

The loſs of the hoof is occafioned by pricks, 
ſtubs, foundering, ſurbating, or whatever other 
accident may bring an impoſtumation into the 
foot, whereby the whole coffin of the hoof be- 
comes looſened and falls off from the bone; 
and ſometimes the coffin-bone, which is ſpongy 
and eaſily broke, falls off in large pieces along 
with the hoof; but this 1s a very deſperate caſe, 
lince a perfect foot can never be formed after ſo 
great a loſs; but a new hoof may be procured 
with care and proper applications, if the coffin- 
bone; &c. be not injured. 

The uſual method to procure a new hoof, is to 
apply to the coflin tar, turpentine, wax, oil, pitch, 
and ſuch things melted together ; and then make 
a boot of leather; with a ſtrong ſole, to be laced 
faſt about the paſtern, bolſtering and ſtopping the 
foot with ſoft flax; that the tread may be eaſy, re- 
newing the dreſſing every day until the new hook 
grow. The boot is certainly very proper, but 
the ointment will not always be ſuſhcient to make 
a ſound and ſmooth hoof; and therefore, if the 
part grows ſungous, which 1s very common, and, 
in a great meaſure, the cauſe of the ill ſhape and 
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unevenneſs of the new hoof, ſharper applications 
ought to be made uſe of; for which purpoſe we 
recommend the following: 


Take of rofin, half a pound; oil olive, one pound; 
diſſolve the roſin in the oil over a gentle fire; 
take it off, and when it begins to cool add 
myrrh, aloes, maſtich, and olibanum, in fine 
powder, of each two ounces, and make it into 
an ointment. 


Take of this vintment and /Egyptiacum equal 
parts, diſſolve them over the fire, and with pledgets 
ſoked therein dreis the whole hoof; and having 
made an eaſy bandage over it, return it into the 
boot. If the ointment be required more power- 
ful, you may add the powder of white vitriol or 
burnt alum, viz. two ounces of either to a pound 
of the ointment, with half an ounce of orpiment, 
whereby the hoof may be preſerved ſmooth, being 
dreſſed once a day in the manner directed. 

It is the way with ſome farriers, when they ob- 
ſerve the new hoof growing before the old one 
falls off, to pull away the old one; but they ought 
never to be too haſty, unleſs ſome accident hap- 
pens to require its removal; for the hoof ſerves as a 
cover and defence to the new one, and makes it 
grow the more ſmooth and even, as in a mould; 
and nature, for the moſt part, will caſt it off of 
her own accord as ſoon as it becomes uſeleſs. 

We 
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We knew a horſe in this condition that was turn- 
ed into a field, where there was a ſhade for him to 
lie under; he lay moſt part of the time his hoof 
was growing, and had hay given him five or fix 
times a day; and by favouring his lame foot the 
old hoof came off, and the new one grew with 
very little aſhſtance ; and though he was not 
young at that time, he afterwards travelled and did 
very good ſervice. 
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| HE following ſheets contain an account 
3 of all the practitioners” preſcriptions of 
Germany, France, Holland, Italy, &c. Gs &c. 
tranſlated into Engliſh, 


For a horſe that has a diſordered ſight. 


Take ſpring and rain water, of cach an equal 
quantity, fiitre the former through white-brown 
paper, raſp in a little Caſtile ſope and double-re- 
fined ſugar; afterwards ſiltre it again through 
another paper; uſe this with a ſoft feather two or 
three times a day till the eyes become clear. 


Pulls to purge the brain of a horſe that has ſore eyes. 
Take agaric, common aloes, ſenna - leaves, 
turbith-roots, gentian, and ginger, of each three 
drachms, all in powder, and with unſalted but- 
ter, or ſyrup of buckthorn, make it into a ſuffi- 
cient number of balls, to be rolled in liquorice pow- 
der, for one doſe ; give after it a few glaſſes of 
wine, to make him ſwallow 1t the better; he ſhould 
faſt ſix hours before and after taking this doſe. 


A Powe 
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A powder to diſſipate a web. 


Take garden-thyme or wild-thyme, dry one 
or both of theſe in the ſhade, and make a fine pow- 
der; which uſe with a feather to the horle's eye 
three or four times a day. 

Remember never to blow any powder into a 
horle's eye. 


Another remedy or ſore eyes. 


Take celandine-juice, two ounces ; white-vi- 
trio] and Florentine orris-root, powdered, each 
half an ounce ; put the juice and powder into a 
pint of plantain or ſpring-water ; beat it all well 
together till the water 1s in a froth; then let it ſet- 
tle all night, and filtre it through white-brown 
paper ; to be uſed with a feather, 


Another powder for films or ſpecks, 


Take cryſtal or glaſs, levigated very fine, to 
which add an equal quantity of ſugar-candy, fiſt 


it well for uſe. 


N * 


: Another, very good. 


— — SS. 


Take ground-1vy, four handfuls; common ſalt, 
ſugar-candy, white-copperas calcined, each an 
ounce ; fix new-laid eggs, boiled hard, and the 
yelks to be taken away; after which beat ſhells. 
and all well together in a marble mortar, with a 

pint 
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pint of white-wine ; let them infuſe twelve hours, 
and filtre it through paper for ule. | 


An eye-powder. 


Take common ſlate, calcined ; ſnail-ſhells, kali, 
or lea-wort, each two ounces ; powder all theſe 
and fift them through a lawn ſieve; ule this as be- 
fore deſcribed, and continue it till the cure is 


bniſhed. 


Sulphurated oil, for tie mange. 
Tie half a pound of flowers of ſulphur cloſe in 


a linen cloth, and put it into three quarts of nut- 
oil, or for want of that, oil of olives; let it juſt boil 
up in an earthen pot, ſetting it on charcoal, that 
no flame may come at the oil; having taken it 
from the fire, rub all the mangy parts with your 
bag of ſulphur, as hot as your horſe can bear it ; 
do this three times, or at lealt twice a day, for a 
weck or better, and to forward the cure, mix li- 
quorice-powder and ſulphur, of cach a pound; give 
the horſe two ounces at a time, morning and 
evening, with ſcalded bran. 


Another remedy for the mange. 


Having kept your horle on bran, bled him, 
and given him two or three purges, take oil of 
bays, four ounces ; quickſilver, two ounces ; rub 
them together in a ſtone mortar till the quick- 


Glver diſappears. Anoint all the ſcabby parts; if 
it 
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it be warm weather, dry in the ointment with the 
ſun; but in winter, rub it on in the ſtable, and 
never be too free with a hot iron, like ſome igno— 
rant farriers, becauſe it deſtroys the roots of the 
hair; five or {ix rubbings once a day will effect 
a cure. 


Another remedy for the mange. 


Take ſweet black-leaf tobacco; roch alum, white 
and green copperas, an equal quantity of each ; 
and to every half pound of each, a quarter of an 
ounce of gall-nuts, and as much cannon-powder 
infuſe the whole in about two quarts of aqua-vitæ, 
for the {pace of twenty-four hours, without ſuifer- 
ing it to boil all the time; then with the ſoaked 
tobacco-leaves, or a piece of ſponge, apply it 
every day to the itchy parts; but the firſt two or 
three days rub the ſcabs well, before application, 
with a wiſp of ſtraw, that the liquor may pene- 
trate the better. | 


Another, | 
Take oil of hemp-ſeed, one pound; Spaniſh 


flies and euphorbium, each two ounces ; let them 
boil up together, and when cold, rub the {cabs 
with the liquor three or four days following, hav- 
ing fretted them firft with cow or horſe urine, in 
every two quarts of which, two drachins of white 
copperas have been diſſolved. 


Anothere 
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Another. 


Take the herb called lions-foot, dried and pow- 
dered ; and put two good handfuls of it into two 
quarts of oil of hemp- ſeed; let it infuſe over hot 
aſhes ten or twelve hours and then waſh the ſcabs 
with 1t. 


Another. 


Take two quarts of vinegar, white-copperas; 
roch-alum, each four ounces ; the herb called ra- 
vens-foot, one handful (which may be omitted): 
boil all together to the conſumption of one half: 


An omtment, 


Take hogs-lard, two pounds; quickfilver; four 
ounces ; rub them well together, and add to them 
euphorbium, two ounces ; verdegris, one ounce 
Spaniſh flics, half an ounce z mix and make an 
ointment: 


A P urges 


Take hepatic alocs powdered, and manna, 
each half an ounce; ginger in powder, four ounces; 
rhubarb, half an ounce; freſh butter half a pound; 
make it into middle-Hed balls, rolled in liquorice 
powder. Let the horie iwailow after them three 
or four new-laid eggs, in half a bottle of white- 
wine ; he ſhould faſt eight or ten hours after tak- 
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ing this ; and if it does not begin to work in 
twenty-four hours, walk him about till he docs. 


Of the old reds. 


This is a ſort of mange, that ſeldom comes bu: 
on ſtone-horſes, who go to cart and plough, arc 
full of hamours, thick che ſted, have large folds acrol; 
the mane, eſpecially near the withers, and 1n the 
upper part of the tail. Some take it for the true 
mange, becauſe it is equally infectious; from the 
wrinkles or folds in the cheſt there iſſues, between 
whiles, a red humour, and ſometimes a white 
matter; they both ſtink and make the hair fal!, 
In order to cure, you muſt ſhave the part as cloſe 
as poſſible, and rub it well with a wiſp of ſtraw, as 
if you would fetch out the blood, nor is there any 
damage if it bleeds; then take black-ſope and rub 
it all over like an ointment ; in the ſummer time 
do it in the fun, to make it penetrate the better; 
but obſerve to tie your horle up ſhort. In the 
winter rub him in the flable, and dry it with a 
warm iron, which you may gradually bring equi 
to the heat of the ſun (be careful not to ſcorch 
the root of the hair) and this application repeated 
ance a day, for a week or ten days, will effect a 
cure, after the uſual preparations. 


Tellers, or Ting=worms. 


Some confound this diſeaſe with the mange, or 
the old reds, from both which, however, it dii- 
fers; 
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fers; there is the hve tetter, and the white tetter, 
and they both appear on the head, on the cheſt, 
and ſometimes on the body, as well as on the 
ſhoulders; their caule1s a fine ſubtile blood, which 
inſinuates between the fleſh and the ſkin, and 
makes the hair fall the breadth of a crown piece, 
or ſometimes of the palm of one's hand. Now 
and then the head, and even a part of the cheſt, 
is left naked. A horle in this diſorder, ſhould be 
a long time refreſhed with bran and honey, or 
with good barley, juſt cracked in a mill, but not 
reduced to a meal, which 1s better than bran. 
Put either in the bran or barley, morning and 
evening, an ounce of liver of antimony, for a 
doſe, and continue this for a month or fix wecks ; 
all this time rub the bald places every day with 
black-ſope, without expoling him to the lun, or 
uſing the hot iron, and three or four times during 
the whole ſpace, open his jugular vein; if this re- 
medy is not effectual, ule one of thole preſcribed 


for the mange. 


To make the hair grow, when fallen off by lellers, 
wounds, Or ſcabs. 


Take ointment of poplar buds and honey, of 
each an equal quantity; mix them and rub the 
parts once a day for a fortnight ; it it be ſummer, 
and the flies are plenty, put a little powder of 

3 R 2 bitter 
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bitter apple, or for want of that, of common alocs, 
which will keep the flies from touching it. 


For the ſame purpoſe. 

Take the roots of long flat flags that grow In the 
rivers, and boil them to a pap ; then mix with it 
honey and hogs-lard, of each an equal quantity, 
and make an ointment; which rub in ſeveral times 
a day, This will make the hair come again in any 

place, where it has been uſed to grow. 


Farther account of the Joundering of horſes. 


This is a common and well-known diſtemper, 
which happens moſt frequently in the army, and 
proceeds from many different cauſes. A horſe 
may founder by drinking cold water, or by ſtand- 
ing ſtill when he is hot, whereas he ought to be 
cooled gradually, by trotting and walking till he 
comes into temper. The {ame may happen by 
putting a horle hot into the ſtable, while other: 
drink; to avoid which, give him a quart or two 
of water, in which the hands have been dipped; 
or water a little warm, or with a little bran ; or 
give him a lock or two of wet hay. It is equally 
dangerous to ſtop a horſe when warm upon the 
road, or in any open place, expoſed to the wind, 
if he continues but half an hour. 

A horſe may founder alſo by getting to the 
oat-crib, and eating too great a quantity, or by 
cating too much of beans, wheat, rye, or barley; to 

prevent 
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prevent this, eſpecially in the army, where the 
want of oats 1s often ſupplied by other grain, you 
ſhould ſoak your morning corn all the night, and 
your evening corn all the day: 

Green forage that is apt to heat may alſo oc- 
caſion this malady; an accident that happens 
often in the army, eſpecially when rye is in the 
bloſſom. But founderings of this fort are eaſily 
cured, provided you have recourſe to means as 
ſoon as they are perceived. 

The foundering that ſwells is the moſt dange- 
rous, becauſe it comes by degrees, and may be 
long before it is diſcovered. When a horle that 
has been long in the ſtable limps upon one of his 
hind-legs, and can neither ſtand upon it nor he 
down, he may be concluded in this diſtemper, 
which is occaſioned by the contraction of the 
nerves, and difficult circulation of the blood. Fat 
heavy horſes are hard to cure, and ſcarce ſix in a 
hundred, whatever care 1s taken to look after 
them, but feel the effects of this diſtemper as long 
as they live. | 

To prevent this fort of foundcring, it is not 
ſufficient to remedy the immediate cauſe of his 
lameneſs; you mult endeavour to remove whatever 
may affect the other legs and feet, fortifying them 
from time to time by rubbing the nerves with oil 
of turpentine and brandy, beat together in equal 
quantities, or by bathing, all the leg, from top to 

| bottom, 
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bottom, with leys of wine, uling afterward; 
cow-dung fried with hogs-lard and vinegar, 
If a horſe continues long lame, and his other legs 
ſwell, have him well ſhod, and his feet pared, 
continuing to put the cow-dung into his hind- 
feet, and to rub his legs and nerves from time to 
time with oil of turpentine and brandy, or leys of 
wine, which are the only remedies in this dil- 
order. 

A foundered horſe is eaſily known, by drawing 
back from the rack or manger, bearing upon the 
reins of his halter, walking with diſhculty, and 
bending his fore-knees with pain. When you 
make him go backwards he drags his feet, and 
ſcarce can hit them from the ground; his hind- 
icet move with violence, and fall down as ſoon as 
they are up. 

We have before {aid that this diſeaſe proceed 
only from a chillincts in the blood, which hinders 
the circulation through the liver and lights; to 
which we may add, the nerves ſtiffen, and have 
ſcarce any motion; that the horſe cats little, and 
preſently falls back from his manger; and when 
the diſlemper is of long ſtanding, he mollly lics 
down. To know 1t certainly, obſerve whether 
the hair frizzles and curls, as it were, on the in- 
ſide of his knees, the footlock, the hams, and ncar 
the flat of the thigh, A man mult have great 
Ikall to cure a horle perfectly in this condition,. 


If 
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If it be a draught horſe, which may ſtill ſerve for 
the plough, take the two ſhoes off his fore-ſcet, 
and pare his hooſs almoſt to the quick, taking 
care, however, not to draw blood, then ſhoc hun. 
as before ; trot till he begins to ſweat, and if you 
are near any water, open his neck-vein, and ride 
him up to his knees, catching the blood, to the 

quantity of two quarts, in a pot; after he has 
bled enough, put a handful of ſalt into the pot, 
and flir it well with your hands, then give the 
horle to drink, with a horn, as ſoon as poſlible. 
Take afterwards a quart or three pints of oil of 
turpentine, and as much brandy, beat them to- 
gether, and rub with this mixture down the forc- 
legs, upon the nerves, and acroſs the loins, all 
with the utmoſt expedition ; the horle being ticd. 
hort with four reins, two to the manger and two 
to the rack, to prevent his hurting himſelf ; the 
more he ſtruggles the more hope is there of a cure, 
and his uncaſineſs will not laſt above half an hour; 
in cale he be unruly before you have done rub- 
bing his legs and reins, pinch his noſe till you have 
finiſhed, and then leave him at liberty to do as 
he pleaſes. Let ſomebody ſtand behind him 
with a whip, to prevent his doing himſelf any mil- 
chic{. When he has done ſtruggling, rub round the 
crown of his hoots with good oil of bays, and fill 
with it the two fore feet that are pared, keeping 11 
with tow and {plinters. 


The 
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The next day, at the ſame hour, be ſure to give 
him a good purging clyſter; if you ſee no amend- 
ment repeat the ſame remedies, without bleeding, 
giving him, in the room of blood and ſalt, two ounces 
of good Venice treacle, an ounce of monks rhu- 
barb, and half an ounce of ſal-prunellæ, all mix- 
ed in a large bottle of wine; likewiſe rub his legs 
and acroſs his reins, adding the oil of bays as be- 
fore directed. 

Clyſters ſhould be repeated morning and even- 
ing, and every other day give the draught as above. 
If he be not well in nine or ten days, conclude 
him incurable. 


Another remedy for ſoundering. 


When a horle 1s foundered, ride him to a river 
or pond, or any other water, but a river is beſt, 
and ſtill the better if it has a mill on it, and lead 
him into the mill-pool, above his thighs, and let 
him ſtand there an hour, with his head againſt 
the ſtream, then walk him till he ſweats, and rub 
his legs and reins well with a wiſp of ſtraw ; then 
you may bleed him freely from his neck-vein, and 
rub the nerves of his legs well with blood, mixed 


with brandy. Afterwards put him in the ſtable, 


and rub round his hoofs with oil of bays, which 
bind on with tow and ſplinters; for want of oil of 
bays, uſe hogs-dung, fried in hogs-greate, vinegar, 
and a handiu! of ſalt, this will keep the founder- 
ing out of the hobfs. You mult keep him to 

bran 
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bran and water for the fifteen following days, and 
the next day, after bleeding, adminiſter the fol- 
lowing draught : 

Take four large heads of garlic, picked and 
pounded, with a handful of ſalt ; dilute this with 
a bottle of white wine ; repeat the draught three 
or four days running. It the horſe be bound, as 
is uſually in theſe diſtempers, and his dung looks 
as if it had been burnt, be ſure not to neglect your 


clyſters. 
Another way of treating a foundered horſe. 


If you perceive your horſe foundered in the 
morning, walk him in the day; or if in the even- 
ing, walk him the ſame night; becauſe in this diſ- 
temper no time ſhould be loſt, unleſs you would 
run the hazard of making a perfect cure; if it be 
in the ſpring when you can have the leaves, or the 
tops of the wild vine, make him eat as many of 
them as you can, and if you can keep him upon 
this and ſcalded bran for ſome days, it will do great 
ſervice. You muſt give him bran-water during 
the whole courſe, and often put reſtringents into 
his fore feet. 

Theſe reſtringents may be compoſed of white- 
wine vinegar, the whites of eggs, dragons-blood 
and ſalt, powdering all that require it; when 
mulcles ſeem too ſtiff, you may ſupple them with 


the following : 
13 | 38 Toke 
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Take raw eggs and beat them as if you would 
make a biſcuit; then take oil of turpentine, cow- 
dung, and wine-vinegar, in proportion, mix all to. 
gether, and rub the legs with this very well along 
the muſcles every fix hours. 

Itis not ſurprizing that many ſoundered horſes 
are the worle for it all their lives, ſome more ſome 
leſs, according to the ſtrength of the diſtemper, 
becauſe moſt people content themſelves with in- 
ternal remedies, without regarding the feet and 
legs. | 

Of meltcd greaſe. 

This diſtemper often accompanies foundering, 
and few horſes that have them both are ever cured. 
It is ſaid melted grœaſe is, when there is, or at leall 
ſeems to be, pieces of fat intermixed with the 
dung of a horſe; ſome 1gnorantly believe that this 
fat comes from the kidneys ; but how ſhould 
the fat of the kidneys get into the bowels? We will 
not diſpute but that all the internal fat may be 
Over-heated; but what is voided with the dung 
comes off the guts, and is only a greaſy filth, 
that ſlicks on their inſide, and ts looſened by the 
heat. This is proved by what may be ſeen in 
cleanſing the bowels of any animal at all. If the 
dilcharge of this matter cannot be ſtopped, it 15 
all over with your horle; for the nutriment he 
takes, cannot ſlide through the bowels, which are 
no longer Capable to receive it; ſo that the horle 

| looles 


— 
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looſes his appetite, and frequently dies. You 
muſt give him nothing that may heat by the way, 
either of diet, draught, or clyſter; and inſtead of 
wine, which is common in horſe-phyſic, uſe only 
whey, or if that cannot be got, water in which let- 
tuce, beet, purſlain, luccory, or other herbs of the 
ſame quality have been boiled ; or for want of the 
herbs, water ſoftened with bran or meal. Let the 
draughts be much the ſame as for foundering, 
adding only a quarter or half a pound of honey; 
refreſhing clyſters ſhould be often repeated. 
Though this diſtemper is ſeldom curable when 
joined with foundering, yet when alone there is 
room for hope, 


Another way to know when a horſe's greaſe is melted. 


A horſe whoſe greaſe is melted, looles his appe- 
tite at once, appears very ſorrowtul, and often 1s 
ſeized with a fever. To be certain look at his 
dung, and if you find it ſlimy, or wrapped in a | 
ſort of membrane, or melted fat, it is a proof that 
the fat is over-heated within the bowels, and 
comes away with the dung. A horſe in this con- 
dition muſt be ſoon relieved, or not at all. Such 
a horle, from the very firſt, deſires always to lie 
and be at reſt, which is what deſtroys him. You 
muſt walk him gently, therefore, from time to 
time, eicher in the ſtable in winter, or in the 

382 ſun 
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ſun in ſummer; in order to prepare him for tak. 
ing the remedies already mentioned. 

Avoid bleeding, in this diſeaſe, becauſe that 
would chill all the melted greaſe within him; but 
take three pints of beef or pork brine (the former 
is beſt) and a pint of the juice of rue, incorpo. 
rate the whole together, and boil it a quarter of an 
hour; give it luke-warm, and if the remedy be 
taken in time you may hope for a cure from it. 

When this cannot be got, take two or three 
quarts of the blood of a ſheep that is juſt killed 
(if poſhble let it be a ram) with a handful of ſalt, 
which you muſt firſt diſſolve in warm water, and 
give the whole as ſoon as poſſible. 


Another remedy for a horſe whoſe greaſe is ſuppoſed ts 
be melted, 

Take Venice treacle and manna, of each two 
ounces; ſenna-leaves and ſal prunellæ, each four 
drachms; gentian-root, one ounce ; cut the root 
into thin ſlips, and infuſe the whole in a bottle of 
wine for twenty-four hours ; ſtrain it through a 


coarſe cloth, and give it the horle ; ; this 1 is good 
for many other diſcaſes. 


The ſtag-evil. 


This diſtemper is fo called, bees horſes af- 
flicted with it are like flags that have been long 
hunted, and while they are heated have paſſed 
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ſome river, which brings a ſtiffneſs in their neck, 
body, and legs ; ſuch a horſe opens his mouth 
with pain, his jaws being ſo locked together that 
he cannot receive any nouriſhment, and you may 
ſooner break them than force them aſunder. 
The ſole cauſe, therefore, of this diſcaſe, is being 
over-worked, and then ſuffered to ſtand ſtill with+ 


out a gradual cooling. When it comes alone, 


however, without melted greaſe or foundering, 
there is hope of a cure, by treating it in the follow- 
ing manner ; 

Firſt, take oils of ſpike and turpentine, equal 
quantities adding a double quantity of oil of bays; 
put theſe in an earthen pot, and dillolve them 
over a gentle fire, ſtir the compoſition tul it is 
cold, and then rub with it both ſides of the jaws, 
eſpecially at the joints a little roughly, that it may 
the better penetrate; then put a wooden wedge 
into the horſe's mouth, and ſtrike gently upon it, 
for fear of breaking the jaws, and if he opens them 
ever ſo little, let half an ounce of laudanum be in- 
Jetted down his throat, and if that cannot be done, 
probably he will die with hunger, rather than with 
thirſt, becauſe he cannot chew ; but in order to 
oblige him to take ſome nouriſhment, ſet before him 
water thickened with bran or meal, ſome of which 
he may ſwallow, by ſucking it down his throat. 
If his teeth continue ſhut, and the ſpaſms of the 

muſcles 
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muſcles of his face cannot be relaxed, he certainly 
will die of hunger. 

In this diſtemper give clyſters, two or three 
times a day ; and if you can bring him to open 
his mouth a ſufhcient width, good nouriſhment 
ſhould be preferred to phyſic; panada, given with 
a horn, 1s very proper 1n this caſe; you may make 
it with half a dozen ſtale biſcuits, or an equal 
quantity of dry bread powered, and boiled up in 
the manner of children's pap ; put to it half an 
ounce of cinnamon, half an ounce of nutmeg, two 
ounces of 11quorice-powder, or powdered fugar, 
and mix the whole together ; this will ſtrengthen 
the horſe very much. When he is very low you 
may put five or ſix yelks of eggs into the panada, 
every night and morning till he comes to cat; 
rubbing him every day acroſs the reins and 
down the legs with brandy and oll of turpentine, 
in equal quantities, according to the directions for 
a foundered horie, 


A medicine ſur the ſtag-evil. 


Take Venice treacle and cordial powder, of 
cach one ounce; manna and fugar, of each two 
ounces ; mix them together in a bottle of wine, 
and let the horſe take two of theſe draughts every 
day, giving a clyſter between them; whatever 
you give him by the mouth, take care not to raiſe 
his head too much, but rather {ink it from time to 
tmc 
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time, for raiſing the head will ſtupify, and may 
poſſibly make him fall, in which caſe it would be 
difficult to get him up again. Nor muſt you force 
him to riſe, but rather ſurround him with dung, 
in order to keep him warm. Ule the ſame means 
to open his mouth when he 1s down as when he 
is ſtanding, with as little violence as poſſible; 
ſome horſes have continued a fortnight in this 
condition and yet have done well. 


Of the gripes or colic. 


This diſeaſe reſembles that of the ſame name in 
human bodies, and has much the lame cauſe; but 
we ſhall introduce it, with ſaying a little concern- 
ing the vives. 

If you are in a place where remedies may be had, 
walk your horſe till he is a very little warmed ; 
and then beat his glands gently with the handle 
of a hammer, or any other piece of wood, without 
opening them ; after that upon the jugular vein ; 
then take four ounces of conſerve of elder, and 
diſſolve it in a bottle of wine, with two powdered 
nutmegs and a quarter of a pound of ſugar. 
When your horle has drank this, wrap him up 
cloſe, and leave him to {weat. Two ounces of 
the ſeeds of garden creſſes (in cale the elder con- 
ſerve cannot be got) may be infuſed a quarter of 
an hour in a bottle of wine, and given for the ſame 
purpoſe, as hot as poſlible. For want of both, 
| take 
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take four ounces of Venice treacle, with a ſmall 
handful of ſalt, and diſſolve them in wine, to be 
given as the others. 

When the vives are accompanied with the 
gripes, the ſame remedy will operate, if you add 
to the draught an ounce of ſal prunellæ; if it be 
ſtill inctteciual, add four ounces of oil of olives, 
and half an ounce of oil of petre. If the horſe 
continues in pain it is a proot the paſlage of his 
bladder is ſtopped, or that his urine is detained in 
the reins ; in the former caſe, take a piece of 
whale-bone, as long as your arm, and reduce it to 
the ſize of a wheat ſtraw, make it very round and 
ſmooth, with a little knob at the end, to which 
faſten a bit of fine muſlin ; dip this in ſweet oil, 
and having dextroufly drawn the horſe's yard out 
of the ſheath, thruſt it up the paſſage to the blad- 
der; if this does not bring out any water, it proves 
the diſorder to be in the reins; but if a little 
comes, it ſhews the bladder to be full. Let a man 
then rub his hand and arm up to the elbow with 
oil or butter, and thruſt it up the horle's funda- 
ment, in order to extract all the dung out of the 
great gut, taking care not to ſcratch him with his 
nails. The gut being empty he may carry his 
hand to the bladder, which if he finds it ſwelled, 
he mult gently preſs, and ſo oblige the horſe to 
ſtale ; but it nothing is found in the bladder, it 
proves the water to be ſtill in the kidneys. 


It 
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If the draught, with oil of petre, gives the 
horſe no relief, but he continues in great pain, ly- 
ing down and riſing every inſtant, take a large 
quantity of blood from his neck-vein, and then 
give him the following remedies, viz. 


Take a bottle of antimonial- wine, in which put 
a quartern of nut- oil, and an ounce of oil of am- 
ber; for want of the oil of amber, take four or five 
hundred wood-lice, dried and powdered, and uſe 
them in its room; give this for a draught. It 
would be alſo proper to adminiſter a clyſter twice 
or three times in one day, in which there ſhould 
be an ounce of rectified oil of amber, and as much 
oil of petre. If you cannot get theſe, uſe two 
* ounces of ſal prunellæ, or a large handful of com- 
mon ſalt; and if this remedy does not cure your 
huorſe, depend upon it no other will. 


Another remedy for the gripes. 


Take a handful of rue- ſeed, pound it in a mor- 
tar, and mix it in a pint of warm white-wine, 
which give for a draught; immediately after walk 
your horſe an hour or an hour and a half, without 
ſuffering him to lie down, which in this diſeaſe he 
will continually endeavour to do, for which rea- 
ſon you muſt give him no repoſe till his pain 
ö ceaſes. 
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A remedy to make a horſe ſtale. 


When a horſe cannot ſtale take black-roſin, two 
ounces, in powder; mix it with two yelks of eggs, 
and add by degrees a pint of ale, and give it the 
horſe warm ; you may walk him an hour or two 


after taking it. 


Another. 


Take parſley-root, or the heart of a leek, of the 
greateſt length you. can get, and endeavour to 
thruſt it into the orifice of the yard; this alone i; 
ſufficient in a ſimple retention. 


Another remedy. 


Take ten or twelve radiſhes, in proportion to 
their ſize, with their greens on, boil them in three 
pints of white-wine, to half the quantity ; ſtrain 
the liquor through a fine cloth, and. give it warm 
to the horle; when he has taken it, thruſt a ſlen- 
der piece of mallows-root up his yard, as far as 
you can, which may be near half a foot. A piece 


of yellow wax- candle, well greaſed, may ſerve 
when the mallows cannot be had. 


To provoke urene. 


Take two or three large heads of garlic, cut them 
and bruiſe them in a mortar, with oil of olives, 
till 
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till they come to the conſiſtency of an ointment; 
with which rub the teſticles, and the naked yard 
of the horſe, repeating it every quarter of an hour, 
to the number of five or ſix times if the reten- 
tion be not extraordinary, this will cure it. 


For the gripes. 


Take green-aniſe, two ounces ; oil of olives, a 
pint; white-wine, a bottle; bruiſe the aniſe, mix 
with it the oil and wine, and give the whole to 
drink warm, walk him two or three hours after, 
and let him not drink for twelve hours; then give 
him warm water, with bran or meal. 


A clyſter for the gripes of every kind. 
You mult give no reſt to a horſe that is attack- 
ed with the gripes, but keep him moving till he 
takes the following remedy : 


Boil good wheat-bran, thoroughly, in a ſuſſi- 
cient quantity of water, which ſtrain afterwards 


through a linen cloth, and put to it a quartern of 


oil of olives, a quartern of honey, ſal prunelle 


and Barbadoes oil, of each one ounce. Ad- 


miniſter this by way of clyſter, as hot as the horſe 
can bear it without hurt, and if the pain continues 


four hours after, make him take the following : 
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f A drink. 


Take Venice treacle, one ounce and a half; ſal 
prunellæ and oil of petre, each one ounce ; oil of 
turpentine, half an ounce ; ſweet oil, two ounces. 
Mix them all well in a pint of warm wine; if 
this does not effect a cure, repeat your clyſters two 
or three times a day, till you perceive your horſe 
better; and towards the end of the fit uſe clyſ. 
ters compoſed only of bran-water, honey, oil, and 
common ſalt. | 


An Ttalian medicine for the relief of broken-windcd 
| horſes. 


Take three pounds, two pounds and a half, or 
two pounds of fat bacon, in proportion to the fizc 
of the horſe ; mince 1t ſmall, and ſoak it twenty- 
four hours in a ſmall quantity of warm water, 
changing the water every two or three hours; 
then take a handful of ſmallage, cut it fine, and 
beat it up with the bacon. You muft have a pint 
of ſweet oil to dip this mixture in, and then give 
it to the horſe in a morning after he has faſted all 
night ; get upon his back as ſoon as he has taken 
it, and give him an airing for three or four hours. 
Repeat this preſcription fix times in twelve days, 
keeping him all the time from hay, or wetting 
what hay you g give him. His oats ſhould be be- 

dewed 
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dewed with the urine of a ſound hearty man, and 
afterwards mixed with the following powder: 


A powder to ſprinkle among the oats of a broken-winded 
horſe. 

Take three or four pounds of {mall ſhot, caſt in 
water, and beat it in a large mortar till it is re- 
duced to powder ; then take the ſame weight of 
flowers of ſulphur, and mix with it in an earthen 
pot; heat a ſpit red-hot and thruſt it into the pot, 


and when the compolition has taken fire wait till 


it goes out of itlelf, Tone powder that remains at 
bottom you muſt pound over again, and ſprinkle 
about a thimble-tull of it, night and morning, 
over his oats; this will rcheve a horle very much 
in ten or twelve days, but radically to cure him 
15 impollible. 

Another remedy. 


Take ſweet oil and brandy, a pint of each; give 
it for a draught three mornings running, the horſe 
faſting ſix hours before, and as many after taking 
it. A man muſt be a good judge, who can tell on 
the fourth day, whether your horle is broken- 
winded or not; at leaſt, if he be not very bad in- 


deed. 


Another remedy for a broken-wind. 


Take three large handfuls of the herb called 
©x'5-tongue, and boil it in ſix or ſeven quarts of 
wine, 
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wine, till it is half waſted; give the horſe about a 
quart every other day, keep him warm, litter him 
well, and let him faſt three hours before, and as 
long after, taking this draught. Give him a good 
handful of rye, and let his hay be all ſoaked in 
water; wheat-ſtraw is much the beſt for him, if you 
can get a ſuſhcient quantity; ſprinkle all his oats 
with freſh human urine. If you repeat this 
courſe once a month, it will make a broken-wind. 


ed horſe do a oY deal of buſineſs. 


A other. 


Take figs, either freſh gathered or dry, and 
pound as many of them as will yield you half a pint 
of juice, by expreſſion, which mix with good 
wheat-bran ; give the whole quantity evening and 
morning, and continue it for ſome time, obſerv- 
ing to wet the bran with warm water. The fol- 
lowing draught ſhould alſo be given for ſome 
days: 

Take three ounces of fine ſtarch, and half a 
pound of boars-lard, diſſolve them in a full quart 
of water, ſtirring it well, and give this to drink 
every morning, till the horſe mends; mix a little 
honey in his common water, and if he will not 
drink, keep him thirſty till he does drink, then uſe 
the following fomentation: 

Pat two or three handfuls of roſemary branches, 
flowers and all if they are in ſeaſon, in a new 

earthen 
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earthen pot; fill the pot withbrandy, cover it cloſe 
and ſet it over a gentle fire till it be ready to boil ; 
then put your horſe's head into a bag, with 
holes at both ends, and fumigate it with the ſteam 
of the pot from underneath, which will make 
the horle ſweat, and tranſpire the ill humours 
that may affect his lungs ; fumigate him in this 
manner, morning and evening, for eight or ter 
days, and if he is not perfectly broken-winded, 
you may hope for a cure; if he is, this will do 
him great ſervice, 


Another. 


Shut your horſe in the table a fortnight ; then 
bleed him; feed him only with chaff and ſcalded 
bran, and let his drink be fair water warmed. If 
he has a great cough, take an ounce and a halt 
or two ounces of oil of bays, and tie it up in a 
bag for him to hold in his mouth. Let him drink 
freely whenever he is dry. You muſt ule this as 
long as the cough continues; and when that leaves 
him, give your horſe the following compoſition 

Take ſweet oil, half a pint; common aloes, two 
drachms ; ſaffron, halt an ounce; put the whole 
well mixed into a bottle of wine, and give it for a 
draught. Let him faſt four hours before and as 
many after taking it. Then take a bottle of white- 
wine, and put in it fix large onions, boiling them 
to a pap over a gentle lire, without flame, and till 

the. 
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the water in them is all evaporated. Give this 
with a drenching-horn three days after the for- 
mer; then let him Yeſt three days, and let his 
next draught afterwards conſiſt in theſe ingre- 
dients, viz. nutmegs, cinnamon, ginger, and long 
pepper, each one ounce ; put them all together in 
a bottle of white-wine, with four ounces of oil of 
olives; heat the whole before you give it the horſe, 
who ſhould be waiked two hours before, and two 
hours after taking it ; in twelve days time repeat 
the firit of theſe draughts, and if you are defirous 
to preſerve your horſe, let him drink nothing but 
blanched water, and never eat any hay unleſs 
obliged to it by neceiſity ; when that is the caſe, 
ſee it be good and clean, and moiſten it a little 


with water. 


To preſerve a horſe's wind when going to perform a 
| race. 

Take dry teazles, ſuch as the cloth-workers 
uſe, reduce them to powder, and ſift the powder 
well. Give the horſe half an ounce of it at a 
time, night and morning, among his oats. This 
remedy, ſimple as it ſeems, is excellent for the re- 
lief of a broken-winded horſe; and to preſerve 
the wind of a horſe that is not affected, give him 
a doſe of it whenever he is to take a long 


heat. 
Another 
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Anollter allevialing remedy for à broken-winded 
horſe. 


Take lead, and file it to as fine a powder as 
poſſible, of which give an ounce at a time in the 
horſe's oats, after they have been ſoaked in freſh 
human urine; or for want of that, fair water, 
This remedy continued, will do much ſervice. 
Obſerve, in general, never to give any thing dry 
in this diſtemper. 


A medicine to keep a broken-wind from growing 
worſe. 


Take half a large handful of green broom in 
bloſſom, chop it ſmall, and mix it with your 
horſe's oats, after you have wetted them with 
human urine. Deprive him of hay, and give him 
ſtraw in the room of it, wetting it night and 
morning, to make it the freſher ; for many horſes 
will not cat it when kept wet from one day to 
another. While you give him the broom, which 
ſhould be for eight days running, lead him once 
or twice a day to the water, and make him ſwim, 
without ſuffering him to drink, eſpecially on the 
day when you would have him appear ſound— 
winded, 5 
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Another to preſerve the breath of a fhort-winded 
horſe. | 
Take pimpernel and creſſes, of each a handful 


and an half, pound them together in a mortar, 
and having put them in a bottle of wine to infuſe 
a few days, give the whole for a draught. This 
is a very good remedy. 


Another for the ſame purpoſe. 


Take broom-flowers, and white-thorn leaves 
the freſheſt and tendereſt you can get, with the 
yelloweſt leaves of fallow and colts-foot, of each 
an cqual quantity. Chop the whole very ſmall, 
and make the horſe eat as much of it as poſſible 
in his bran. Keep your horſe on this diet, and 
a little firaw between whiles, and his wind will 


appear good. 


Another for a broken-wind. 


Diet your horſe for a fortnight, with ſtraw, 
chaft, and bran, and keep him from work, and 
four days after give him the following pills : 

Take agaric, aloes, round birthwort, of each half 
an ounce; elecampane, flour of brimſtone, 
common honey, liquorice powder, of each one 
ounce. Pound all theſe drugs, mix them with 
freſh butter, and make them into balls; roll your 
balls in ſugar, or liquorice powder, and give them 

every 
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every day, eight or ten days running. This will 
very much reheve. 


A powder to mix with the oats of broken-winded horſes, 
or horſes that have an inveterate cough. 


Take a bar of iron or ſteel (iron is beſt, though 
ſteel be molt uted) and heat it at the forge, till it 
comes out almoit white; then take a large piece 
of ſulphur, thruſt your iron againſt it, and as it 
melts, let it run into a pail of water. When the 
intenſe heat is over, put it again into the fire, till 
it 18 as hot as before, and continue thus to put it 
to the brimſtone, till you have melted four or five 
pounds, more or leſs, as you have occaſion. 
Three pounds of ſulphur ſkilfully managed, will 
melt five or ſix pounds of iron or ſteel, The 
ſulphur falls into the water with the metal, but 
you mull leave it there, becauſe when you take 


out what is melted, you muſt dry it, and reduce 


it to powder in a mortar, and pals it through a 
fine ſieve, ſulphur and all; take an ounce, or an 
ounce and a half of this, according to the corpu- 
lence of your horſe, and mix it with his ſcalded 
bran. Some give this for a month, or even ſix 
weeks together, without perceiving any effect; but 
this ſhould not hinder them from continuing it 
two months upon occaſion, by which time it will 
certainly do good. You muſt not throw away 
the water in which the metal was melted, but 

3U s give 
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give a quart of it to the horſe every morning, by 
way of draught. There have been choſe who have 
uſcd nile duſt for the ame purpoſe, but it would 
be long before one could get a {ufficient quantity, 
nor is that ever ſo fine as this powder, which 
therefore, is a more elfectual and fovercign re. 
medy. 


Balls for a broken-wind. 


Stamp cight heads of garlic, and two ounces 
of horle-radiſh, in a mortar, then add to them 
three ounces of flour of brimſtone, and make them 
into a mals, with a ſufhcient quantity of ſweet 
oil; divide the maſs into four balls, and let the 
horſe have one of them in the morning, and ano- 
ther in the afternoon, 


Another, 


Take galbanum, and gum ammoniac, of cach 
half a pound, let them be well pounded in a mor- 
tar, with a quarter of a pound of flowers of Ben— 
jamin, adding, by degrees, ſweet oil, till it be- 
comes a paſte fit to be made into balls, weighing 
cach two ounces. Give one in the morning, and 
one in the altcrnoon, two hours after watering. 


Heaving of the flank, 
Horles that are attacked with this diſtemper, 
ſeem as if they were broken-winded, which often 
makes their cale leem doubtful ; ſometimes occa- 


f10n5 
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ſions law-ſuits, and leads ignorant practitioners 
into the uſe of wrong means. Dealers have been 
obliged to take their horſes again, through the 
ſuſpicion of the buyers, who were unacquainted 
with the diſtemper we are treating of; and others 
have ſold korles that have been really broken- 
winded, under the notion of their being only 
over-heated, and newly taken up from graſs. 
This a:c1dent often happens to huries that have 
been over-rid, or have cat what is unwiuvlelome, 
as damaged hay, duſty or muſty oats, or ſuch 
drugs as the jockeys give them to make them fat 
of a ſudden. Thele drugs ſeem at tirit to do 
them good, but they oniy heat their inſide, make 
them infirm, and bring on the heaving of the 
flank. It is known by the wheezing of a horſe, 
and the continual motion of bis flanks; his 
bowels are tucked in, and fo drawn together, that 
he may become burſten. The cure {hould be 
ſpeedily undertaken, and in the following man- 
ner: 


A remedy for the leaving of the flanks. 


Beat up a pound of bacon into a lump, and 
ſoak out the ſalt in river water; then take flour 
of brimſtone, honey of roles, powdered aniſeeds 
and fennel-ſceds, of each two ounces ; roch alum 
one Ounce, 

Make this into ten or twelve pills, each as large 
as a nut, in the following manner: when your 

bacon 
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bacon is well ſoaked, cut it in very ſmall pieces, 
and pound it in a mortar, and then add the drugs 
above mentioned; after having powdered the 
fennel-ſceds and alum with a ſufficient quantity of 
barley-ſlour, make the whole into pills, and let the 
doſe be more or leſs, in proportion to the ſtrength 
of the horſe. Two or three of a morning, 1s the 
quantity neareſt a medium. The horſe ſhould be 
tied up five or ſix hours before taking them, and 
three or ſour after. You muſt feed him only with 
ſcalded bran ; and if the dole prelcribed is not 
fuflicient, repeat it in double the quantity, till 
the beating of the flank abates. Above all, take 
care to give him airings, without any fatigue. 


Anather for a heaving of the flanks trough faltgue. 


Take juniper berries, and wild ſage dried, of 
each two ounces ; bay berries, and gentian-root, 
of each three ounces ; {affron, half an ounce; 
having powdered the whole, tic it up in a linen 
cloth, and put it into a pail of water, which you 
mean to give the horle to drink; after he has 
drank, fill the pail again, and leave the drugs to 
ſlecp in this manner; the compoſition will ſerve 
two days, and then you muſt put in freſh, till the 
horle is well. During the whole courſe, put the 
following among his oats or bran : 

Fenugreck-leed, and the root of mezereon, of 
eacl: one pound; gentian-root, two pounds; the 


herb 
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herb ſavin, dried, half a pound; powder and mix 
theſe, then put a ſpoonful of the powder into his 
oats or bran every time he cats, pouring on water 
that you may mix them the better ; it will ſoon 
produce very good effects. 


Another for the beating of the flanks, occaſioned by 
ſtraining. 

The beating of the flanks occaſioned by a ſtrain, 
whether through a hurt on the part by falling, 
or by leaping a hedge, or a gate, is very dangerous, 
and will kill a horſe without ſpeedy relief. 

You muſt obſerve if there be any ſwelling or 
bruiſe, which the horſe will generally point out 
himſelf by turning his head that way; when this 
is the caſe, loſe no time, for the place may ſud- 
denly mortify ; to prevent which, apply the fol- 
lowing remedy : | | 

Take bole-armenic, greater comfrey-root, and 
black pitch, of each four ounces; ſal ammoniac, dra- 
gons-blood, and frankincenſe; of each two ounces; 
wheat flour half a pound; vinegar, two quarts; dry 
the drugs well, and having powdered them, take ſix 
whites of eggs, and put them in a large bowl, in 
order to mix the powder and the vinegar with 
them ; apply this hot to the part, aſter having 
ſhaved the hair, and cover it with a ſheep-ſkin, 
bound on with leather thongs. Let it remain 


twelve hours, and repeat the application two or 


three 
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three times, till the horſe is relieved. In the 
mean time give him ſome cordials, in order to 
ſtrengthen him, and drive the diſtemper out ; give 
him no oats, but ſcalded bran, and a little {tale 


rye bread, for that which is new would clog up 


his teeth. A horſe treated in this manner, will 
very ſoon be out of danger. 


A remedy for a horſe that is over-heated and ſlraitened 
in the flanks. 


Take a pint of ſweet oil, and as much milk, 
freſh from the cow ; mix them together, and give 
them to the horle a little warm; then walk him in 
the air a quarter of an hour, and keep him from 
eating two hours after as well as before taking 
it; water him with fair water, as ſoon as he comes 
back into the ſtable. The two hours being ex- 
pired give him a feed of ſcalded bran, but no oats; 
repeat the remedy five or ſix times, once in two 
days; and let his feed al! the time be the ſame. 
A little barley, juſt broke in the mill, is very good 
for him in this caſe, and will contribute to a 
ſpecdy cure. 


Cheſt-foundering. 


This diſtemper is much like the former and 
proceeds from the ſame cauſes, which makes ſome 
perſons call them both a heaving of the flank, 
without any diſtinction. A horſe may contract it 

| by 
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hy being lame behind, whether in the haunch, the 
leg, or the muſcles, or from any long fatigue either 
in the army or cl{ewhere. A horle that is deli- 
cate may avoid eating through mere indiſfcrence, 
till his bowels are contracted, and he looks lank 
and thin like a grey-hound ; a mare may be {ooner 
brought to fill out again, than a horſe, by getting 
her covered, which 1s a ſecret that dealers make 
ule of, in order to ſell their mares, but as this ſtra- 
tagem 1s not univerſally reccived, the moſt ready 
cure is by the following medicines : 


A remedy for a cheſl-foundered horſe: 
Refreſh your horſe firſt with ſcalded bran, de- 


priving him of oats; ſome days after bleed him 
in the neck-vein, next day give him a purging 
clyſter, and in the evening, the purge as in this 
Appendix. Feed him with the beſt hay you can 
get, and whenever you give him bran; take a pail 
half full of it, and then fill it with water ; having 
mixed them well to blanch the water, you may 
diſſolve in it half a pound of honey each time; 
this water will ſerve but once, becaule it will grow 
ſour in a night's time, eſpecially in ſummer, If 
the horſe will not eat the bran that is at the bot- 
tom, after he has drank the water, take it out in 
balls, and put them into the manger, with a few 
handfuls of beans, to provoke his appetite. You 
may allo give him beans to make him drink the 
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water, but they muſt be the ſmall marſh beans, 
ſuch as are thrown to pidgeons. During this 
courſe, rub his flanks with good oil every 
evening and morning, and endeavour to looſen, 
as it were, the ikin of his belly with your hand, 


gently, and by little and little, taking care not to 


hurt him. It muſt be owned that this 1s a work 
of time, but it will certainly cure the horſe in the 
end. The horic ſhould have leveral purges dur- 
ing the couric of this diſtemper. 


Another for the ſame diſorder. 

Treat your horſe as before directed, and in or- 
der the ſooner to make him belly, take vine- 
branches, and reduce them to aſhes; when you 
have four ounccs, fiit them through a ſieve, and 
beat them up in a bottle of wine. Let the horle 
drink four ounces of ſweet oil, and then give him 
the wine and aſhes through a horn; repcat this 
remedy every other day, till the horle apparently 
recovers, and never neglect your clyſters when his 
dung 1s hard and black, but when that is in good 
order, clyiters are no longer neceſſary. 

When you cannot get vine-branches, uſe elder- 
thoots in the room of them, but vine-wood 15 
abundantly the buſt. Take great care you do not 
rub the kin of the belly too roughly, for you can- 
not hure go too tenderly to work. 


Worms 
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Worms in horſes. 


There are many different kinds of worms, and 
as many diſferent remedies proper to deſtroy them. 
To come at the knowledge of this diſtemper, pou 
muſt obſerve, that a horſe who has worms, grows 
meagre, and his hair curls and frizzles, he looks 
dull and melancholy, and falls away viſibly, give 
him whatever you will. To be more certain of _ | 
this cale, examine his dung, and you will ſome 
times find it dry and powdery, and mixed with 
worms that get looſe from the great gut; lometimes 
they keep behind, but ſtill the dung is dry, and 
will not hang together. Another certain ſign of 
worms is, when the horſe appears very uncaſy, and | 
every moment directs his head to his belly, ſome- 
times on one ſide, ſometimes on the other, as if he 
would ſhew what ailed him. In this calc it is ne- 
cellary to rub the hand and the arm up to the el- 
bow with oil, and introduce it into the fundament 
of the horle, firſt cutting your nails very ſhort, 
and taking care not to ſcratch the great gut as you | 
pull your hand back, when you have got in it all | 
the worms you can find. As for thoſe that are in | 
the other bowels, where the hand cannot poſſibly be | 
admitted, you mult get rid of them by the tol- | 
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Preſcription for worms. 


Take ZXthiops-mineral, three ounces, and the 
ſame weight of freſh butter, to make it up into 
pills, whica you ſhould roll in 11quorice powder, 
and give the horſe failing, keeping him ſo three 
hours after; in a ſhort time the worms will die and 
come out with the dung. 


Another remedy. 


Take freſh-drawn linſeed-oil, four ounces; 
gentian root, powdered, and flour of brimſtone, 
of cacli one ounce; mix the whole in a pint of 
white-wine or ale, and iniufe it in a pot, cloſe 
ſtopped, over hot embers, for a draught. Give it 


the horle warm, and let him tall two hours befor 


and as long after taking it. 


Another. 


Take Succotrine alocs, agaric, and ſcammonr, 
of each one ounce ; butter without ſalt, or hog+- 
lard, eight ounces; make the whole into pill, 
with cordial powder, at your own diſcretion, in i- 
der to give them a firm confiſtence. The ule of 
theſe will clear a horſe of the worms. 


Another. 


Take crocus metallorum, in powder, and every 
time the horle cats oats, put an ounce of it among 
them ; 
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them; continue this for ſome days; either of taeſe 
remedies will do the buſineſs. 


Swelling of the teſiicles. 


This diſtcmper uſually proceeds from ſome 
{train in working, or from the horſe being con- 
tinued too long in the table, or from his putting 
one leg over any bar, and being checked by the 
halter, or from any other accident that contines 
a horie, makes him kick and fling, and bruiſe his 
teſticles. There is no other way oi knowing this 
diſtemper but by ſome out ward {welling upon the 
part. The coming down of the teſticles proceeds 
from the ſame cauſes, with this differcnce only, 
that it is a long time in diſcovering itſcif, where- 
as the other may come in one night. 


A pullice for the ſwelling of the leſlicles. 


Take about four ounces of the juice of leeks, two 
ounces of common ſalt, tour ounces of the ſtaleſt 
leavened dough, two ounces of the juice of rue, 
two handfuls of ryc-ilour, and about a quarter of 
a pound of hogs-lard, ready melted; boil the 
whole with a ſufficient quantity of vinegar to 
make a pap, about as thick as that for children, 


and apply it ſpread thick like a pultice. 


Another. 
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Another. 


Take bean-flour and vinegar, and make a pap 
as before; add a little falt, and uſe it as the other. 


Another. 


Take leeks and the crum of white bread, an 
equal quantity of each ; pound them with honey 
or new milk; boil the whole together, and make 
it of a proper conſiſtence to apply with tow upon 
the ſcrotum, covering it with an ox's bladder; 
faſten it on with a bandage, and apply it freſh 
twice a day, a little warm, continuing the ule of 


it till the ſwelling leſſens; if this remedy is pro- 


perly applied, the horſe will loon be cured. 


Another. 
Bleed the horſe in the flat of his thighs, then 


take the flour of wheat and linſeed, turpentine, 
and oil of St. John's-wort, each four ounces ; 
ointment of poplar-buds, two ounces ; mix the 
whole with vinegar, and make a plaſter for the 
reins of the horle, which will very much contri- 
bute to aſſuage the ſwelling of the teſticles. This 
may be made as ſoon as a pultice. 


A remedy for another fort of a fwelling in the teflicles. 


Fhe ſwelling we mean, and which has not yet. 


been mentioned, proceeds from a collection of hu- 
mours 
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mours which deſcend on the part, and occa= 
hon great pain; and theſe humours are very 
often the effect of eating graſs too tender; 
they may likewiſe proceed from a horle carry- 
ing too heavy burthens, having worked too hard, 
or eat too much; when nature is over-charged, 
the obſtructed digeſtion cauſes ventuoſities which 
ſwell theſe parts. To know when the diſtemper 
proceeds from this, take your horſe abroad into 
Tome water, as high as the bottom of his teſticles, 
and if the lwelling ſinks, you may be lure it pro- 
ceeds only from humours; and in that caſe, have 
recourſe to the following remedies : 

Take potters-carth and diuteit with wine, ſtir it 
well till it becomes very liquid; then warm it, and 
with a ſponge dipped in it, foment the teſticles 
and ilicath. 

If this docs not cure him, add the juice of gar- 
den night-ſthade and roſc-water, an equal quanti- 
ty of cach; and as much of both as you had put 
of wine to dilute the carth ; apply this five or fax 
times a day till the horic is curcd. If the ſwelling 
proceeds from his having worked too hard, or car- 
ried too heavy burthens, you may know it by 
touching the affected parts, and feeling a hardneſs 
cicaving to the {kin ; in this calc, uſe the follow- 
ing remedy : 

Drv beans in an oven, reduce them to flour, 
boil that in vinegar, and make a plaſter to apply 
to the teſticles, binding it on with a bandage. 

Another. 
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Another. 


Take a large quantity of leys of wine, cummin, 
and beans, boil up the beans firſt, to ſkin them, 
and then boil the whole well together, and make 
an addition of vinegar. Put this compolition 
into a bag that will cover the ſcrotum, and apply it 
as warm as the horſe can bear. You may repeat 
the application twice a day, and if an increaſe of 
the ſwelling be very conſiderable, three times. 


A remedy againſt the gangrene. 


It is proper to ſay that the following compo— 
ſition will keep a long time, provided it be in? 
dry place: 

Take green and white vitriol, roch alum, 
ſealed carth, Venetian cerus, of each one ounce; 
reduce cvery drug into powder ſeparately, then 
take a clean earthen pipkin, well glazed, and put 
in it two ounces of ſpring water. Throw in cach 
powder by itſelf, firſt the alum, then the green 
vitriol, then the white, and afterwards the others, 
ſtirring continually with a wooden ſpatula, till it 
becomes a little hardiſh; then let it dry upon the 
fire, till the whole is as hard as a ſtone; after 
which take off your pipkin, and let it ſtand till 
next day to cool, in ſome damp place, that fo it 
may diſengage 1tie;t from the bottom of the veſſcl, 
which it docs calily, if that be well glazed. Bul 
as a gangrene will admit of no delay, you may 
break 
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break off ſome bits of the ſtone while it is warm, 
and apply them pulveriled to the maimed fleſh 
which begins to mortify. There is no other way 
of uſing this ſtone; 


Another for the ſame purpoſe. 


Take green balm, either out of a garden or 
field, pound it, and expreſs the juice; then take 
the ſame weight of mutton ſnet, with a handful 
of common ſalt; put the whole into a pot, or 
pipkin, and juſt boil it up; ſtrain this compo- 
lition through a piece of fine linen, and apply 
ſome of it freſh every fix hours to the beginning 
mortification, till you lee riew {fleſh appear. 


A remedy to hinder the gangrene from reaching the 


heart. 


Take aſſa-fœtida, bole-armenic, and flour of 
brimſtone, of each three ounces ; powder the 
whole, and put it in a bottle of wine or ale, and 
give it the horſe in form of a draught. It will 
ninder the gangrene from ſpreading farther. 


Another. 


When you ſee the gangrene ſeize any part of a 
horſe's body, take the eflence of turpentine, and 
warm it in ſome covered veflel, which the ait 
cannot enter. Waſh the wound with this effence, 
and then cut off what dead fleſh you can come 
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at. Put corroſive ſublimate powder upon what 
you cannot cut off, and apply tow dipped in the 
eſſence upon the wound, which mult be dreſſed 
in that manner twice a day till it is cured. When 
the dead fleſh is all gone, the ſublim ate can be of 
no ſervice, but as the gangrene will cauſe an in- 
flammation, make uſe of the following fomen- 
tation; 


Fomentaiion. 


Take roots of marſh-mallows, bruiſe and boil 
them in a ſufficient quantity of water, till the 
water becomes thick and muddy, then take it off 
the fire, and when cool, rub the horſe with it 
hourly, till the inflammation diſſipates. 


A remedy againſt internal venom. 


When a horle loſes his appetite on a ſudden, 
and {wells all over the body, it is a ſign of inter- 
nal poiſon, perhaps from having eat ſomething 
venomous among his hay or grals. Let the firll 
thing vou give him, be a draught of the follow- 
ing kind: 


A drink. 


Take juice of mullein, and oil of olives, of each 
ewo ounces; mix them together, and give the 
horſe. Let him take upon it a pint of white- 


wine, and ply him with laxative clyſters between 


whilcs. 
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whiles. If the horſe is not relieved by this drink, 
depend upon it the poiſon is very violent; in 
that cale have recourle to Venice treacle, which 
uſe in the following manner : take Venice treacle 
four ounces, oil of olives two ounces, dilute the 
whole together, and mix it with a bottle of white- 
wine, which give for a draught. If the venom 
has not affected any of the noble parts, you may 
promiſe yourſelf a cure. 


A remedy for the bite of a ſerpent, or other venomous 


animal. 


If a ſwelling comes on any part of a horſe's 
body, inſpect it carefully, to ſee if there be no 
prick or bite capable of cauſing this inflamma- 
tion; for there may chance to be ſome lerpent or 
other venomous animal in the ſtable, eſpecially 
in the country, though the ſame thing may hap- 
pen in a town, in any nation whatſoever. There 


is in Holland, a kind of venomous little beaſt, 


called a ſhrew-mouſe, ſomewhat lels than a com- 
mon mouſe, with a more peaked nole, and of a 
greyer colour; its uſual reſidence is in ſtables, 
or in ſtalls, and its bite 1s very venomous to all 
forts of brute animals, and even to mankind. 
Loſe no time when its bite appears, but prepare 
the following remedies, which are caſily come at, 
| Where-ever you be. 
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Take a pointed burning iron, make it red hot, 
and apply it to the part bitten, thruſting it as far 
as you can, provided there be no nerves in the 
way that may endanger laming the horſe. One 
hole is not enough, you muſt make five or fix 
round the wound, and dreſs them with ellence of 
turpentine, and oil of ſpike, mixed in equal quan- 
tities. For want of theſe, you may ule brine, oz 
water well ſeaſoned with common ſalt, or the 
following ointment : Take green cole-wort leaves, 
and ogs-fat, the ſame weight of one as of the 

other, pound them in a mortar to an ointmen!, 
with which dreſs the wound ; you mult not have 
recourle to the common counter-poilon, and to 
purging, in order to evacuate the ill homours, for 
tcar- the venom in the mean time ſhould corrupt 
the whole mals of blood, and when that is once 
done, the beſt remedies will be ineffectual, aud 
death mult inevitably be the conſequence, 


Hew to purge a horſe gently, and to fatten him. 


Take about a dozen of ſtarlings, put them in a 
large copper juſt as they are, guts, feathers, and 
all, boil them till they drop to pieces, and then 
having taken them out of the water, pound them 
in a large mortar, put them again into the ſame 
water, and give them another boil; ſtrain the 
whole through a fine linen cloth, and fee that 
you have about fix quarts of the jelly, of which 
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give the horſe one every morning, having mixed 
with it half a pound of bean- flour. Never put 
in your flour till juſt as you are going to give the 
horle his draught. You ſhould get a good flock 
of ſtarlings, that you may have enough to ſerve 
the horſe fifteen or twenty ſucceſſive mornings. 
Give him frequently a ſmall quantity of hay to 
provoke his appctite, which too much at a time 
will cloy. Before he drinks, let him eat a hand- 
ful of whole beans, and get the cleaneſt oats you 
can, to feed him with three times a day. There 
are few horſes that will not grow fat when 
managed in this manner, 


Another way to effect the ſame. 


Firſt, keep your horſe always with an appctite, 
feeding him little and often. Give him oats 
three times a day, putting into them every time 
a handful of nettle-ſecd, and let him conſtantly 
drink warm water, blanched with bean-flour ; or 
for want of that, wheat-flour. In three weeks or 
a month, this will make him fat, 


Another way. 


Inſtead of oats, feed your horſe with wheat, 
half-boiled. Let his water every time be blanched 
with wheat-flour, and before he drinks, always 
give him a handful of fenugreek mixed with a 
handful of oats, in order to warm his inſide, and 


make 
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make him often thirſty, for the more he drinks, 
the ſooner he will be fat. 


Another. 


When you have a mind to fatten a horſe, give 
him, inſtead of oats, a peck of rye-flour, morn- 
ing and evening, made into a paſte, and rolled 
up in balls. You have nothing more to do but to 


give him hay, a little at a time, and often; and 


now and then a peck of beans, juſt par-boiled, 
watering him with blanched water, in which 
leaven has been ſteeped, This will fatten a horſe 


in three weeks or a month, and make him fit for 
ſale. 


To give a horſe an appetite. 


Take honey four ounces ; pepper and ſtarch, 
of cach one ounce ; violet leaves, nutmegs, barley- 
flour, of each half an ounce; mix the whole to- 
gether, and make it into balls, which roll in 
liquorice-powder. After each ball, to drive it 
down, make the horle ſwallow a quarter of a pint 
of antimonial wine, given through the horn, 


A remedy for cancers in the mouth, or upon the tongue 
of a horſe, 


Take three or four large leeks, and pound them 
well; an ounce of powdered alum; two ounces 
of honey ; half an ounce of broken pepper ; and 
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an ounce of ſalt. Put the whole in a quart of 
verjuice, or the juice of lemons, and wath the 
cancers with it three or four times a day, till 
they are cured, which will not be long. 


For a horſe whoſe tongue is cut by the bridle or halter. 


A horſe often cuts his tongue in the place where 
he mouths the bridle, or the bolter croſſes him. 
To remedy this when it happens, take human 
urine, talt, honey, and pounded pepper, mix the 
whole together, and waſh the tongue with it ſeven 
or eight times a day, with a linen rag. Or 
put the ingredients together in a rag, and tie 
them up for the horſe to hold in his mouth four 
or five times a day, an hour each time, the 
quantity of honey being increaſed to keep the 
other ingredients together. his laſt manner, in 
fact, is better than the former, and will ſoon cure 
a recent wound on the tongue. A hurt of this 
kind ſhould never be neglected, becauſe the 
tongue of a horſe that has been cut, and not pre- 
{ently healed, is apt to make his mouth rough, 
which is diſcovered by his toſſing about his head, 


and oppohng the hand. 


Another for the ſame purpoſe. 


Take dried hgs, ſuch as are fold at the grocers, 
pound them to a maſh, and mix with them the 
ſame 
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ſame weight of honey, to make a compoſition for 
holding in che mouth, like the preceding. 


Pills for a horſe in a fick and languiſhing condition. 

Take freſh butter cight ounces; honey of roſes 
four ounces ; ſenna-leaves, coriander-ſeed, and 
mithridate, of each one ounce ; bitter-apple, bay- 
berries, and ſaffron, of each half an ounce ; ſugar 
two ounces; powder and mix the whole well, 
and make pills for two doles, to be given two 
ſucceſſive mornings, and waſh them down with a 
little wine. The horle ſhould faſt fix hours be- 
fore, and as many alter taking this remedy. 


Another way of purging a horſe. 


Take Succotrine aloes, ten drachms; ſenna- 
leaves one ounce ; ginger in powder, three quar- 
ters of an ounce ; {wect oil, one pint ; mix the 
whole together, and give it the horſe, after he 
has faſted all night; keep him fix hours longer 
without eating or drinking, and then give him 
ſcalded bran, and blanched water. The next day, 
at the ſame hour he took his purge, give him an 
airing, if it does not work; and when it begins to 
operate, put him up again into the ſtable, cover 
him warm, and from time to time give him 
ſcalded bran, or even ſcalded oats, but in very 
ſmall quantities, becauſe his ſtomach will then be 
weak. Purges take away the appetite of a horle, 

which 
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which muſt therefore be reſtored with aſſa-fœtida, 
or ſome cordial compoſition. 


A water proper for all ſorts of wounds, 

Take round birthwort and powdered ſugar, of 
each two ounces ; boil the birthwort in a quart 
of white-wine, till it comes to a piht; and then 
ſtrain the whole through a fine linen cloth, and 
keep it in a bottle for uſe, You need only waſh 
the wound twice a day with this water, in order 
to keep it clean, without any other application; 
and if it be freſh received, this alone will ſoon 
heal it. 

How to dry up any wound. 

Waſh the wound once a day with warm wine, 
and if you melt a little ſugar in it, ſo much the 
better; then take the powder of roſemary-leaves, 
and ſprinkle on the fore, which will ſoon dry 
away. | 


An excellent ſuppurative for the corns or kernels that 
come on a horſe's back. 


In the firſt place take oil, or. any warm oint- 
ment, or for want of that; hogs-greaſe, the oldeſt 
you can get ; with this rub the corns, and it will 
make them fall off; then dreſs the wounds with 
oil of turpentine and lint; made of old cords beat 


to a powder, As you put on the oil of turpen- 
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tine, ſprinkle the Iint-duſt upon it, which will 
bind it together, and ſtay on the part. Continue 
this courſe till the horſe is cured. Other medicines 
might be preſcribed, which would be harder to 
get, more expenſive, and yet no better. 


Another ſuppurating ointment. 


Take of ſweet oil two ounces; yellow wax, Ve. 
nice turpentine, black pitch, black and white roſin, 
mutton ſuet, and hogs-lard, of each half an 
ounce ; melt the whole together over a gentle 
fire, and reduce it to an ointment, which you 
muſt preſerve with care. It is good in all calc 
where ſuppuration is wanted. 


The beſt way of culling off a hor/e's tail. 

You mult ſhave off the hair in the place you 
deſign for the operation, raiſing up and turning 
back what you intend to preſerve. Then take a 
bar, or thick piece of wood, of juſt a properlength 
to ſupport the tail when ſet on one end, hold it 
upright with one hand, lay on the tail, and with 
the other hand, clap acroſs it a ſharp hedging 

| bill at the proper place, which muſt be ſtruck 
through with a hammer, or mallet. Some 1gno- 
rant people put the bill under the tail, and ſtrike 
on the latter, but this hurts and bruiſes it, and 
may be attended with bad accidents. The tail 
being cut off in this manner, you muſt take a hot 

ſearing 
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ſearing iron, made in the form of the letter O, and 
apply it gently to ſtop the blood; then take 
roſin, and put a little of it to the end of the 
ſtump, clapping to the iron which has now loſt 
ſome of its heat, to melt it. Put up your horſe 
again in the ſtable, but take care he does not 
ſtand near any wall, or partition, againſt which he 
may rub himſelf, for ſome horles have killed 
themſelves by that means, having brought a 
mortification into their tails. When the opera- 
tion 1s over, you mult rub the tail quite to the 
croſs of the reins with brandy, continuing to do 
ſo night and morning for ſome days. If the 
horſe ſhould unluckily rub and fret the part, or 
the ſtump ſhould be bruiſed, or too much burned, 
you muſt rub quite to the croſs with ſpirit of tur- 
pentine and brandy, beat up together in equal 
quantities. 

It is proper for one to ſtand behind the horſe 
with a whip, to keep him from flinging about, 
and ſo to prevent any accidents. 


The manner of gelding a horſe well, and treating him 


during the cure. 


There are many different ways of gelding a 
horſe, ſome whip them, that is, after they have 
made an opening in the ſcrotum, with a razor or 
inciſion knife, ſo that the teſticles come out, 
they bind the roots of them with pack-thread, or 
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coblers- end, and then cut them off below the li- 
gature, cleanſing the inſide of the fcrotum with oil 
only, or oil mixed with wine. Others billet them, 
that is, they take a haſle-ſtick, of moderate thick- 
neſs, ſplit it through, take out the pith, and make 
acavity the whole length, which they fill with 
powdered vitnol, verdegris, or ſometimes with 
ſublimate; with theſe ſticks they take hold of the 


horſe between the teſticles and the belly, tying 


them on as tight as poflible, and leaving them 
nine or ten hours, by which time the parts will 
entirely fall off. Neither of theſe ways are bad 
in themſelves, but they are not proper for a horſe 
that has a rupture, nor one whole ſtrings of his 
teſticles are large and ſwelled, We have no opi- 
nion therefore of either of theſe operations, and 
that which follows is much more convenient, el- 
pecially as it may be performed at any age, or in 
any ſeaſon, provided it be done {kilfully. 

You muſt lay down the horſe upon his back, 
according to the cuſtom in Germany, and put a 
Jarge leathern ſtrap round one of his hind legs, 
bringing it under his neck, and fo drawing the 
foot near the ſhoulder, that you may have room 
for doing your work with freedom, Then take up 


one teſticle, hold it faſt in your hand, and with 


a razor or inciſion-knife make a large opening in 
the ſcrotum for the teſticle to come out. You 
muſt ule a delicate hand in dividing it from the 
ſtrings and ligaments, which form a fort of 88, 


and 
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and then the teſticles extend in length. If he be 
a vicious and dangerous horſe, you muſt cut it off 
as near his body as pollible; but if he be a quiet 
one, divide the ſtrings as ncar as you can to the 
teſticle. _ 

Having got the teſticle out, take a piece of plate- 
iron, about two inches broad, and the thickneſs - 
perhaps of a crown-piece, claſp the teſticle with- 
in this, and ſqueeze it cloſe; then take a wet diſhe 
clout, and put it between the ſaid plate and the 
ſcrotum, and cut off the teſticle with a hot iron; 
throw on ſome bits of ſulphur before you take 
away the iron, and burn them on the part; and, 
laſtly, rinſe the fcrotum well with fair water. Pro- 
ceed in the ſame manner with the other teſticle. 

Before this operation, you ſhould draw the 
horſe's yard out of the ſheath, and cleanſe it well 
with water from all filth. This will, in ſome 
meaſure, prevent the greatneſs of the inflamma- 
tion, and of the ſubſequent pain. All the farther 
care required is, to keep the horſe from wind, in a 
very cloſe ſtable, and to waſh his belly ſeven or 
eight times a day with fair water, cold in ſummer, 
but warm in winter. If the inflammation be- 
comes very great, which ſometimes happens, you 
muſt frequently waſh the ſcrotum, ſheath, and all 
that is ſwelled, with cream, till the ſymptoms diſ- 
appear. During the whole proceſs, you muſt 
give the horſe no oats, but as much ſcalded bran 


as he will cat, and let his water be blanched, and 
2 little warm. 


Though 
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Though we have ſaid that all times are equal 
for this operation, yet the ſpring is the moſt: ad- 
vantageous ſeaſon; unleſs neceſſity urges the con- 
trary. The horle preferves his hair better, and 
keeps it ſmoother at that time. We muſt obſerve 
farther, that if a horle 1s lean and meagre, when 
gelded, he will never grow fat again, nor have a 
good coat, even though the operation be per- 
formed in autumn; and that there 1s moſt danger 
of a morti ſication when it thunders, which weather 
therefore ſhould not be choſen. Some have a 
charm againſt this ill effect, which we omit, as 
equally idle and ſuperſtitious. 

We had forgot to tell you, that during the cure, 
beginning the morrow aſter the operation, you 
mult walk your horle abroad three or four times a 
day, a quarter of an hour each time, if the wea- 
ther be fine and no wind ſtirring; when you can- 
not take him out, walk him in the ſtable, in order 
to make him evacuate the matter from his 
wounds; every one knows that his fever will in- 
creaſe nine days, and be as many more in going 
oft; but if the method here laid down be oblery-. 
ed, he will recover in a very ſhort time. 


Hurts on the withers, or wither-wrung. 


This accident is common in the army, either 
through bad ſaddles, or bad pannels on the horl. ; 
of burthen, or ſometimes through the truſſes of 


forage 
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forage being ill made up. It is very eaſy to dil- 
cover, becauſe it begins by a ſwelling, which pro- 
ceeds from the extremity of the chef}, juſt be- 
tween the movement of the ſhoulders. Many 
horſes are loſt through this misfortune, and the 
ignorance of thoſe who take them in hand, who 
apply outward remedies to bring the ſwelling to a 
head, which they afterwards open. When they 
have done this they are uſually unable to prevent 
ulcers or filanders in the middle of the wound, 
which grow to the adjacent joints, and then a hu- 
mour often flows down between the ſhoulder- 
blade and the body; then all their ſkill is at an 
end, for the matter having no longer an outward 
drain, the horſe of conſequence dies, merely be- 
cauſe the proceſs was not made as it ought, and 
according to the following directions: 

To prevent ſuch an accident, as ſoon as you 
perceive the ſwelling above deſcribed, let the 
cauſe be what it will, you may hinder any collec- 
tion of matter by this compolition : 

Take the whites of five or ſix eggs, and beat 
them up to a froth ; then take an ounce of crude 
roch-alum, which reduce into a fine powder, and 
mix with the eggs ; adding, after you have well 
mixed them, about a glaſs of ſpirit of turpentine ; 
beat up the whole again, and add a ſmall quanti- 
ty of brandy ; continuing to beat it till it comes 
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to a kind of pappy conſiſtence, with which you 
muſt rub the ſwelling three or four times a day, 
and in a little while 1t will be entirely gone. In 
caſe the ſwelling was far advanced when you took 
it in hand, and ſome matter already formed, there 
will be no great damage. The matter will dif. 
charge itſelf by continuing this remedy. This 
German mode of practice, in ſome caſes, we do 
not approve of. 


Another remedy for the ſame diſorder. 

If you are in a place where you can have none 
of the articles before mentioned, take brandy, 
and dilute in it a bit of ſope, and then rub the 
ſwelling with it, till you make a lather ; repeat 
this every three or four hours till the tumour dil 
ſipates. When you cannot get brandy, uſlc 
urine, brine, or water well ſalted, with the ſope; 
but theſe mult be uſed ten or twelve, inſtead of 
three or four times a day. 

If all other means are wanting, as ſoon as you 
perceive this diſorder, take a green turf out of ſome 
meadow, with the earth ſticking to the roots, and 
apply it to the ſwelling on the graſſy fide, renew 
this every three or four hours till the tumour diſ- 
appears; or till you have furniſhed yourſelf with 
one of the remedics above mentioned. | 
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Navel-gall. 


This accident proceeds [from the ſame cauſe as 
the foregoing, and conſequently muſt be treated 
in the ſame manner; what we call a hurt upon the 
navel, is in reality upon the kidneys, towards the 
croſs of the reins, where the crupper and ſaddle- 
buckle join. 


Of umpoſtumations in the withers. 


This is occaſioned by ſuffering matter to gather 
in the ſwellings on the withers, and a molt terrible 
diſorder it is, in the army, eſpecially in hot coun- 
tries, where the flies are very troubleſome. As 
the horſe moves, the matter trickles down conti- 
nually between his body and his ſhoulder, and as 
it can have no paſſage outward, becauſe you can- 
not force one through the blade-bone, thoſe who 
know not how to make the following operation, 
are obliged to give all {uch hortcs over : 


You muſt firſt blind your horle, and throw him 
down on the ground ; then take a ſtake about ag 
thick as your leg, four or five fect long, and fharp 
at one end, drive it into the ground with a beetle, 
and place the horſe that it may ſtand juſt between 
his ſhoulder and his body, ſo that he cannot ſtir 
while you perform the operation, which 1s thus 
done. Tie a cord to the horle's foot, and about 
two yards diſtant drive another ſtake into the 
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ground, to ſerve as an axle-tree to a coach or a 
cart wheel, that you muſt put thereon; faſten the 
other end of the cord to this wheel, and then turn 
it about, till by winding up the cord, you extend 
the horlc's leg as much as it will bear; you may 
then make an inciſion between the body and the 
ſhouider, to the very top, to come at the matter 
behind the blade-bone, by an opening to be after-. 
wards made. The incihon is made with a flat- 
iron, ſomewhat crooked, about an inch broad, and 
as thick as two crown pieces; the curvity of thi; 


inſtrument is in proportion to the ribs, between 


which and the ſhoulder it muſt paſs, in order to 
let out the matter that is lodged above. And for 
this purpoſe you muſt introduce a {mall rowel, 
from the top of the withers to the bottom, be- 
tween the ſhoulder and the trunk, which may 
be eaſily done if your farrier has ever lo little ad- 
dreſs. This rowel muſt be left in only twenty- 
four hours, and then let it be dreſſed like any 
common wound, which method will ſoon put 
your horle out of all danger, as the matter be- 
tween the trunk and the ſhoulder will be dil- 
charged. You may make the rowel cither with 
Hungary leather, or with tow and horſe-hair twill- 
cd together, dipping it into warm baſilicon. If at 
the end of three full days the matter does not run 
plentifully below, you may put the rowel in a 
day or two longer. 


Never 
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Never forget, during the whole proceſs of the 
cure, that your horle is to have no oats, but only 
ſcalded bran ; befides that, it is abſolutely necel- 
ſary to make him eat root of baſlard rhubarb, or 
the herb patience, which grows in almoſt all 
countries, and 1s a kind of wild lorrel ; it ſhoots 
up in meadows, and by the ſides of ditches, and 
ſometimes is very large; the root is yellow, like 
that of ſorrel, but both {talk and leaves are much 
larger, though of the ſame colour, at the time of 
feeding. That which grows in water is beſt, and 
next, that which grows in fat land; but for want 
of one ſort the other may be uſed, and the moze a 
horſe eats of either, cut very linall, the fooner will 
he be well. This root 1s allo good for all other 
forts of wounds whatſoever, and it is certain, that 
in a tempcrate climate, when the flies give no diſ- 
turbance, a horſe may be curcd by means of this 
root only, without any great operation, 


Faintineſs for want of nouriſhment, 


This diſtemper 1s more common in the army 
than any where elle, and occaſioned by great heats 
and the long marches they are obliged to make. 
Ic oftener happens to briik and lively horles, than 
to thole that are heavy. Nothing more 1s 
wanted than to diſtinguiſh it; when a horſe falls 
down on a ſudden on the road, without having 
cat or drank, the duſt having got into his mouth, 
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and through his noſtrils, ſtopping up the paſlages, 
ſo that he cannot breathe, and drops as if he were 
dead. Horſes that are uſed to go in harneſs, ei- 
ther in coach or carriage ſervice, are very lubject 
to it. In order to cure this diſeaſe, you muſt take 
fair water, waſh the head of the horſe with it, 
pour {ome of it into his noſtrils, into his mouth 
and into his ears; this will raiſe him in a little 
while ; you may then let him drink, and he will 
be able to proceed on his journey. Hories that 
are ſubject to this diforder ſhould not be neglect- 
ed, but ſuffered to drink on all occaſions that offer, 
The inteſtines of ſuch horles are always narrower 
than in others, which makes them unable to bear 
hunger or thirll ; it is much the ſame with men, 
ſome of whom can go without drinking more caſi- 
ly than others. 
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Of the poll cuil. 


This is a very troubleſome diſtemper, and pro- 
ceeds from different cauſes, eſpecially to large 
draught horles, who wear hempen halters, as thoſe 
belonging to the artillery, the proviſions of an 
army, or any fort of carriages ; not but that 
others are allo ſubject to it. Horſes affected with 
it are apt to be frightened with every little thing, 
and pull as if they would break their harneſs to get 
looſe, which occaſions the halter to hurt them be- 
tween the ears and the neck, where the head and 
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neck join; and this, by degrees, becomes more and 
more painſul ; a matter at laſt forms in the art, 
which not being perceived, extends along the 
cheſt, cauſes an inflammation, and often makes 
it necellary to open the tumour along both ſides 
of the mane, the length of half a foot, or more. 
In theſe forts of wounds, which are made through 
neceſhity, care muſt be taken to uſe no fat oint- 
ment, nor an oily one, but of a reſtringent nature. 
This diilemper is the more difficult to cure, as it 
is hard to keep the remedies on, and you mult put 
no ligature on that part, but take a thick piece of 
linen dloth, and cut it about a foot iquare, that it 
may go between the cars, and extend along the 
mane. The cloth muſt be four or five times dou- 
ble, and faſtened under with narrow tape, in or- 
der to kecp on the remedics. | 

Thele accidents may be occaſioned by a blow 
on the head, from a brutal driver, wicn a horſe 
heſitates at paſſing any place. It is need'els to 
multiply  remedi-s that are proper for ſuch 
wounds, becauſe they who have areifed one may 
dreſs others. | 


Of a ſhoulder-/ltþ or ſhoulder-wrench, | 


It is common, for want of knowledge, to con- 
found the diſorders of a horſe's ſhoulder, and only 
to lay of each, that it is a wrench, or a flip ; but 
it is proper to know that a horſe may lame his 
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ſhoulder different ways, and without ever ſtraining 
himſelf in the leaſt ; this diſtinction ought to be 
judiciouſly made, to prevent any miſtakes that 
may enſue. 

A horle may be lamed, in the fr place, by hav. 
ing been ill ſaddled, that is, by having the ſaddle 
put too forward, and rode on by a heavy man, 
who neither knows how to place himſelf, nor to 
adjufl his ſtirrups ; if one ſtirrup is longer than the 
other, the man conlequently bears more on one 
ide than the other, and the ſaddle-bow preſſing 
moſt againſt ond ſhoulder, maſt of courſe bruiſe it 
in a long day's journey, conſequently the horſe 
may be lamed without making one falſe ſtep; in 
this caſe you apply to a farmer, who tells you the 
horſe has flipped his ſhoulder, and that his caſe 
requires great care and pains; he is paid as a {kil- 
ful man, though, perhaps, all the while, he :+ a 
mere blockhead, and the horſe renews his malady 
for want only of mending the ſaddle, You put 
him in the hands of another -qually as ignorant, 
who treats him in the ſame manner, and leaves 
the ſaddle juſt as it was. After the poor beaſt 
has remained for ſome time in the ſtable, a freſh. 
rider 1nounts him, and changes the ſaddle, perhaps 
by hazard, or makes the ſtirrups even, and rides 
him without ever laming him; this is evident 
enough that the ſaddle, in ſuch caſes, ought to be 
11:pected, and made to fit the horſe properly, 

A horte 
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A horle may lame his ſhoulder by coming haſti- 
ly out of a ſtable, and running it againſt the door 
or the poſt, or by a kick from another horle. 
Your farrier then cures him by the help of oint- 
ments, and in the eyes of ignorant people, goes 
for a ſkilful doctor. 

A horle that has, in reality, an extenſion by a 
ſtrain within the ſhoulder, between that and the 
nbs (having no joint there that holds thoſe 
parts together, as the haunch is faſtencd to the 
body, nor any other ligament but fibres and ten 
dons) ſuch a horſe, who has this mislortune, 
is not to be cured by remcdics applied without 
the ſkin. For how ſhould their ointments pene— 
trate through the ſhoulder-blade, a ſolid bone, to 
cure the dijorder underneath it? This can be 
done no other way than by manual operation, as 
Mall be ſhewn in the article of true ſhoulder-llips. 

There is another ſort of cauſe that may make a 
horſe lame in the ſhoulder, without his having 
ever ſtrained himſelt, or reccived any accident. 
He limps now on one fide, now on the other, and 
Jometimes on both, not being able to ſtand up- 
right. This caſe is the molt difficult of all to 
cure, as it procceds from nature; the horſe hav- 
ing been got by a Turkifh or an Arabian hire, 
whole ſhoulders were extremely flat and narrow, 
and cloſe as it were together; ſome perſons never 
oblerye this, and arc ſatislied when they go to a 
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ſtallion, if he looks well, whether he be either a 
Turk or an Arabian. Now to come at the know... 
ledge of this defect, when you ſee a horſe whoſe 
ſhoulders are cloſe together and quite flat, inſtead 
of being fleſhy, there is little good to be expected 
from him ; ſuch ſhoulders make a ſort of dimi- 
quarter circle, from the bottom to the withers. 

Almoſt all the farriers are miſtaken when they 
apply rowels in this caſe, as they make the ſhoulder 
leaner and leaner, and render the horle uſeleſs, and 
perhaps in a ſhort time kill him; whereas they 
ſhould endeavour to nouriſh the part, which is 
what it wants. 

A courle of remedies follow, in proper order, 
for the ſeveral accidents in the ſhoulder that have 
been here enumerated : | 


For a horſe that has been lamed in the ſftoulder by tle 
ſaddle. 


If you are in a place where drugs can be eaſily 
got, take ſpirit of turpentine and brandy, an equal 
quantity of each ; beat thein up together, and rub 
all the part that has been hurt by the faddle ; put. 
your laddle farther backward when you ride hin 
again, which may be the next day, or the day af- 
ter. If you have no ſpirit of turpentine take ſope- 
and brandy, and ruh againſt the hair till you make 
a lather ; repcat this three or four times following, 
as faſt as it drivs in, and thus you may cure your 

horle 
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horſe while you proceed on your journey. For 
want of ſope, you may uſe roch-alum; and for 
want of brandy, urine. But if you can get ſpirit 
of turpentine, the whites of eggs, brandy, and 
urine, the beſt way is to make a compoſition of 
them all, as directed for horles hurt on the withers, 
and rub the horle with it four or five times, which 
will effect a cure; you may ule the ſame reme- 
dies in other places above mentioned; but if the 
inflammation be great, the diſorder of long con- 
tinuance, and one ſhoulder appears thicker than 
the other, you may introduce a rowel, which 
ſhould be made with tow, dipped in warm oint- 
ment of baſilicon ; keep it in a fortnight, and, in 
the mean time, rub the ſhoulder with the ſollow- 
ing ointment : 

Take ointments of marſh-mallows, poplar-buds, 
roſes, oil of bays, and honey, of each two ounces ; 
melt them together, and ſtir the compoſition till 
it is cold ; then uſe it once every day, and make 
more if this be not found ſufficient. The rowel 
will draw the bruiſe the horſe has received to a 
ſuppuration, and the ointment will nouriſh the 
{kin and keep it from ſhrivelling. 

It is not proper a horſe ſhould do any work 
while he 1s under this courle; but even if one is 
in the army, or upon the road, we may expect a 
cure from purſuing it cloſely, though not fo ſoon 
as by giving him reſt, 
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A remedy for the cooling or chilling of the ſhoulders, 


In this diſorder a horſe cannot ſupport himſelf 
before, and has very little motion in his ſhoulders, 
as if they were rivetted or bound together. Some 
perſons, for want of knowledge, take this to be a 
toundering, whereas foundering hinders the mo. 
tion of the legs, and a cooling or chilling of the 
ſhoulder, affects the ſhoulder only. This diſtinc. 
tion being made, you may treat your horſe in the 
tollowing manner: 

Firſt, make him ſwim, as the farriers call it, on 
dry ground; that is, tie up one of his forc-legs, 
bent at the knce, with a broad leather ſtrap, then 
walk and trot him upon ihree legs, till his one leg 
before can no longer ſupport him; exerciſe him 
in the ſame manner upon the other leg, and al- 
terwards bleed him in the plate-vein, and rub his 
ſhoulders well with the blood, and over that with 
ſpirit of turpentine, oil of ſpike, oil of petre, and 
brandy, mixed together in equal quantities; 
{prinkle rye-flour over all, in order to make a lor 
of cruſt upon the two ſhoulders, which ſhould be 
refreſhed once a day, for ſeven or cight days run- 
ning, with oil of bays; and afterwards with an un- 
guent made of the ointments of marſh-mallows, 
poplar-buds, and roles, mixed up with honey, an 
equal quantity of each ingredient. You may 
continue to rub the ſhoulders of the horſe with 
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this compoſition, once every day, for three weeks 
or 2 month, in which time it will comfort him 
greatly; leave him afterwards five or fix wecks in 
the ſtable without ſtirring out. 

As the humours may poſſibly deſcend into his 
ſeet, you ought to have his two fore-feet unſhod, 
and pared well, before you begin the cure; then 
let his ſhoes be put on again, and from time to 
time fluff the hollows of them with cow-dung 
fried in hogs-lard, and after mixed with vinegar. 
By means of this remedy, you may prevent any 
ſuch accident in his feet; if you rub his hoofs to- 
wards the crown with oil of bays, ſo much the 
better. If all theſe remedics are found inſuffi- 
cicnt, it is to no purpoſe to look after others. 


A remedy for wiat is commonly called the fhoulder-/lip. 


Before you undertake any thing about the 
ſhoulder, firſt have the horſe unſhod, and his fect 
pared, and ſhoe him again as even as poſſible; 
then make him ſwim on dry ground, as directed 
in the foregoing caſe; excepting that you muſt do 
it here with one leg only, and that you muſt keep 


the lame one to the ground ; whip him on upon 


2 trot till he ſweats, and then throw him down, 
and drive two ſtakes into the ground to ſupport 
him, one againſt the hollow behind his ſhoulder, 
and the other between the belly and the thigh, 
penning him up that he cannot ſtir; take a long 
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cord with a ſhackle to it, and faſten it to his 
foot, at the joint between the footlock and the 
hoof, and tie the other end to the wheel of ſome 
carriage, fixed according to the direction for a horſe 
that has impoſtumated withers, in order to ex- 
tend his leg in a right line ; you muſt then make 
an inciſion in the ſkin, between his trunk and his 
ſhoulder, as directed in the ſame article, and in- 
troduce yaur iron in three places, one in the mid- 
dle to aſcend almoſt to the top, and the two others 
on the ſides of it, making with it a ſort of fork with 
three prongs. Theſe openings being made, you 
muſt have candles caſt in flat iron moulds for that 
purpoſe, and compoled in the following man- 

ner : | 
Get a flaxen wick of three threads, that may 
lie flat by each other, and having put 1t into the 
mould, take an ounce of Venice turpentine, an 
ounce of ſpirit of turpentine, an ounce of oil of 
bays, an ounce of ointment of marſh-mallows, two 
ounces of mutton ſuet, and half a pound of yellow 
wax; melt the whole, add half an ounce of ver- 
degris in powder, and having mixed it well in, fill 
your moulds; when your candle 1s cold, in order 
to looſen and take it out, pals the mould over a 
Wilp of burning ſtraw, or ſome other flame, and 
then putting the candle in again, introduce the 
mould to the very bottom of the middle hole, by 
which you muſt begin. Your mould mult be very 
| ſmogtl: 
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ſmooth and even, and you ſhould take a flat 
piece of wood, of the form and ſize of the candle, 
which you muſt introduce in its place, as you 
draw out of the mould, in order to leave the 
candle behind. Fill up che two other holes in the 
ſame manner, and then, with a large needle and a 
coblers-end, ſtitch the ſkin together in the middle, 
to keep all in; then let your horſe riſe, and put 
him in the ſlable, where a place muſt be prepared 
with planks for him to ſtand upon, ſo even and 
{ſmooth that one leg cannot be higher than the 
other. This is contrary to the practice of ſome 
farriers, who put a high ſhoe upon the well foot, 
which often makes the legs uneven, by ſuffering 
the other ſhoulder to deſcend, and ſo lames a horſe 
tor his whole life after. When your horle is in 
the ſtable, take a large towel, and tie his two feet 
as cloſe as poſhble, as if he was fettered. Bind 
him in the ſame manner at his knees, ſo that he 
cannot bend them. You muſt renew the candles 
every day, and every day diminiſh their length, 
till the holes are quite filled up. 
It is neceſſary alfo, to faſten your horſe in ſuch 
a manner, that he may not lie down for forty or 
fifty days. This is done by four reins, or thongs, 
tied two to the rack, and two to the manger, 
leaving him barely room to eat his bran, for corn 
lie muſt abſolutely have none, during the whole 
cure, As the ligatures may occaſion the horſes 
legs 
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legs to ſwell, it is proper to rub them every day 
with leys of wine. At the end of forty or fifty 
days take off the bandages, as well as the two 
reins that were tied to the rack, and litter him well. 
Perhaps it will be ſome days longer before he lies 
down, but he will do it at laſt, and the ſwelling of 
his legs will diſſipate. You muſt not take him 
out of the ſtable, however, for eight or ten days 
after this, and then you may give him a gentle 
airing, taking great care not to turn him on the 
fide where his diſorder lies; this ſhould be ob- 
ſerved a long while, and if ever there be an abſo- 
lute occaſion to turn, in that caſe, take as large a 
circle for it as you can. 
Though a horſe may be able to work gently in 
a month after he comes to lie upon his litter, yet 
he ought not to be put to it for five or {ix months; 
we adviſe no perſon, therefore, to perform this 
operation except to a horle of great value, unleſs 
he docs it by way of experiment, becauſe it will 
coſt him much labour and money. To nouriſh 
the affected parts during this cure, make uſe of 
the ointments that are preſcribed in the article of 
Withered Shoulders, rubbing in ſome of them 
once every day. We do not adviſe any to under- 
take the operation here mentioned, becaule it 1s 
uncertain, barharous, and ſtupid ; we only ad- 
vance the copy of h practice of an Italian farrier, 
who invented this manner of treating what he 
calls 
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calls a flip in the foulder, and the different pe— 


riments, he ſays, have been made with ſucceſs, but 
we doubt its being the beſt that eyer was in- 
vented. Many of theſe experiments were alſo 
made in his moſt Chriſtian majeſty's ſtud, of which 
he mentions having been forty years an inſpector; 
we hope his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and every 
other monarch, has, at this time, more humane as 
well as more ſkilful farricrs. 


Of the ſponge. 


This diſtempcr is not ſo dangerous as diſagree- 
able to the fight, hecauſe it never makes a horſe 
lame. It proceeds from his bending back his 
fore-feet when he lies down, lo that the points of 
the ſhocs, or the froſt nails, when he has any, preſs 
againſt the pit of the ſnoulder, juſt where the 
hand is applied to feel it he has a fever. This, 
in the ſequel, cauſes a great ſwelling, a mals of 
foul fleſh ariſes, and a large bliſter full of red hu- 
mour. 

If our grooms and hoſtlers were not ſo idle, it 
would be caly to get rid of this diſorder, and quite 
diſpel it at its firſt appearance, by only ſponging 
the part with well or fountain-water, the coldeſt 
they could get, uſing a pail-full of it at a time, five 
or 1;x times a day; in two or three days, at moſt, 
all the ſwelling will thus diſſipate; but if it be 
neglected till the bladder of bloody fames is formed, 

| though 
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though it does not lame the horſe, it will be a long 
while in curing, in ſpite of all the remedies and 
operations you can have recourſe to; when the 
ſwelling does not give way to the cold water, pre- 
pare the following ointment : 

Take cantharides, black-hellebore, and euphor- 
bium, of each two ounces ; powder them all, and 
make an ointment with oil of bays and Venice tur- 
pentine, an equal quantity of each; let it be made 
without warming, then ſhave off all the hair from 
the ſwelled part, and put on a large plaſter of the 
ointment, making it faſt with ligatures brought 
between his legs, and over his withers ; renew this 
plaſter once cvery day, five or ſix days running, 
which will draw out all the noxious humour, and 
diſſipate the ſwelling. It muſt not be thought 
ſtrange if you find the {kin fall off as well as the 
hair, becauſe they will both come again more 
beautiful than before. 

If the horſe takes again to his old method of 
lying down, and another ſwelling appears, run a 
hot iron into it, at the bottom, to let out all the 
water, and then dreſs it as you would another 
wound. It is to be hoped that the pain he may 
feel in this operation, will make lim leave this ha- 
bit and take to lie on his thoes, 


Stiff 
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Sliff Legs. 


There are ſome horſes, who, through the re- 
mains of an old diſtemper, or ſome fatigue, become 
ſo ſtiff in their fore-legs, that they can ſcarce bend 
their knees, which makes them ſtumble, and ſome- 
times fall, when they are ever ſo little hurried, 
though even on a walk. When this 1s the caſe, 
you mult endeavour to fortify the nerves of the 
legs and joints, by fomentation of marſh-mallow- 
roots, leys of wine, or any other medicines proper 
to ſupple and ſtrengthen thoſe parts; there are 
ſome good recipes for it in this book; but if in 
ſpite of all the good remedies you can ule; the 
legs continue ſtiff, you muſt make the fol- 
lowing operation under the ſhoulders, or, to 
ſpeak more properly, under the breaſt, be- 
tween them and the knees, as is pointed out in 
the explanation of the figures; you ſeem to feel a 
nerve very hard and ſtiff, which, in reality, is only 
a tendon ; it lies juſt under the vein that we 
open for diſorders in the ſhoulders, which may be 
juſtly called the bow-vern ; here you are to make 
an inciſion with a razor or proper knife, deſcend- 
ing along the tendon, and opening the ſkin about 
two inches; you will find this tendon ſeparated, 
as it were, from the {kin and the fleſh, as if it was 
a nerve, which makes many call the operation cut- 
ting the nerves of the fore-legs. Having made this 
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opening with a ſtag's horn, or any ſuch-like inſtru- 
ment, which is crooked and pointed; you mull 
get under the tendon, in order to draw it without 
the ſkin; you muſt cut this in two, and the end; 
will draw in, the one upward, and the other down- 
ward; this being done in both legs, fill up the 
wounds with falt-butter, putting about three 
ounces of ſalt to half a pound of butter, and mix- 
ing them well; you mult continue to drels it with 
nothing but this till a cure is effected. 

As ſoon as the operation is performed, you muſt 
air him at leaſt a quarter of an hour, and then put 
him again in the (ſtable, filling the wounds with 
ſalt-butter ; take him out every morning and 
evening, and pace and trot him, obſerving ſtill 
to dreſs his wounds according to thole directions 
when you put him up, and keeping juſt the ſame 
courſe till he. is well. We would not adviſe you even 
to lead your horle upon any pavement, but only 
on plain ground; once every fortnight you may 
gradually ſhorten the corners of his ſhoes ; this will 
in time make his legs as free as before; though, 
in ſact, he will not have ſo much ſtrength in them 
as another horſe who never had this misfortune ; 
he may be of ule a long while if he has youth on his 
11de, 
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Of an ox-kneed horſe. 
It is almoſt ſuperfluous to ſpeak of this defect, 


becauſe it proceeds from nature, and can never be 
cured; we ſhail only point out what ſuch horſes 
are good for. 

When you ſee a horſe whoſe two knees bend in 
towards each other, and his feet go wide aſunder, 
we call him ox-kneed, becaule oxen and cows have 
their knees made in the ſame manner. 

Theſe horſes are by no means proper to ride; 
they are fit for nothing but the cart or the plough ; 
in work of this kind, they walk only, and are boren 
up in the ſhoulder by their collars and harncls, 
which makes them all able to do ſome ſervice, 


Of the three kinds of ſplents, 


Solleyſell ſays, there is one of the three ſorts of 
ſplents that ought not to hinder a man from buy- 
ing a good horſe; we mean the ſimple ſplent, which 
appears within the leg under the knee, remote 
from the great nerve, and the joint of the knee; 
here it gives no pain, is only diſagreeable to the 
ſight, and goes away in time of itſelf, which makes 
it uſcleſs to have recourle to remedies. We ſhall 
only give ſome for the two other kinds, which may 


incommode and lame a horle. 
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All the three forts are known by the ſame rule; 
for whenever you ſee a tumour upon the flat of the 
leg, whether within or without, if it be under 
knee, and appears hard to the touch, it is a 
ſplent : and when it is ſituated as above deſcribed, 
it ſignifies nothing; but when it comes upon the 
joint of the knee without any interval, it loſes the 
name of a ſplent, and may be called a fuſee. 
It then makes the leg of the horſe ſtiff, and hinders 
him from bending his knee, conſequently it 
obliges him to ſtumble, and even fall, and after 
a little violent exerciſe makes him lame. Reſt 
alone cures the lameneſs, but it will not cure the 
fuſee. 

The third kind of ſplent, whether within or 
without, is when you feel it between the nerve 
and the bone, and ſometimes even at the end of 
the nerve. This is called a nervous ſplent, and 
is the worſt of all the other kinds, as the horſc 
is never here ſo firm footed, but he limps at 
every degree of labour. The French reject every 
horſe that has a ſplent, very often without know- 
ing how to diſtinguiſh them, and one that has only 
a {imple ſplent, is as bad in their eyes as one that 
has the other ſort ; but a ſimple ſplent always 
goes away of itſelf, by the time a horſe is eight or 
nine years old, 
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A remedy for ſplents. 


Take a ſtick (haſle, if you can, though the dif- 
ference perhaps 1s only fancy) of about two fingers 
thickneſs, and beat and rub the ſplent with it 
gently, in order to ſoften it by degrees. Con- 
tinue this courſe till the ſkin feels as if it were 
detached from the calloſity; then, with the point 
of a lancet or fleam, prick it in ſeveral places, in 
order to let out the corrupted blood. This done, 
take a large ſtopple of tow, dipped in ſpirit of tur- 
pentine, and over it put a linen cloth, five or ſix 
times double ; and over this, a piece of pig's or 
ox's bladder, and bind it with a linen ſwathe. 
Let the ſwathe be about the ſame breadth with 
what is uſed for a man's leg, but longer, that it 
may the better keep on the drefling ; leave 1t 
there twenty-four hours, and then renew the 
dreſſing a ſecond and third time. To what pur- 
poſe, will ſome ſay, is all this great wrap? Is not a 
cord, or a common bandage, as well? What good 
can the pig's or ox's bladder do? We will inform 
you, the piece of bladder hinders the ſpirits from 
evaporating, and the linen pledget keeps the 
dreſſing on cloſe, without hurting the nerve, 
which would be the cafe if you were to uſe a 
cord ; the remedy would be worle than the 
diſeaſe, 
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Of ſplents, or ſuſees. 


We here inform the reader, that ſplents 
and fuſees are calloſities made by a humour in the 
legs of a horſe, according to the deſcription before 
given. Theſe two excreſcences have the ſame 
cauſe, and yet are widely different; for ſplents no 
way incommode the horſe, unleſs they come too 
near the nerves, as before mentioned; but fulces, 
on the contrary, often lame him, being of a great 
length, and growing to the bone which goes to the 
joint of the knee, and as it were riveting it. A 
horſe that has them, therefore, may be called 
ock-kneed, and has, in effect, his legs ſo ſtiff 
that he limps, and his knees cannot bend without 
violence. When a knee 1s once affected in this 
manner, it is very difticult to cure; at leaſt unleſ; 
you fire it, to prevent the fufee from going higher, 
and entirely depriving the knee of motion. As 
it is an affair of great concern, you ought not to 
neglect the operation of the fire whenever the 
fuſee begins to reach the joint, 


Another. 


In the firſt place ſhave off the hair very cloſe, 
eſpecially juſt where the hardneſs is, then beat 
and rub it eaſily with your Rick, for if you do it 
too roughly, it will cauſe an inflammation, The 
delicacy of the hand, therefore, is here the chief 
thing. When the humour is ſufficiently ſoftened, 


prick it all over with the point of a lancet to let 
Olit 
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out the corrupted blood ; then make an ointment 
of euphorbium, flowers of brimſtone, cantharides, 
and black-hellebore, a drachm of each ; powder 
the whole, incorporate it with oil of bays, and 
make a liquid ointment, which apply to the ſwell- 
ing, ſpread on tow, faſtening it on with a bandage, 
that it may keep there twenty-four hours. 

Take great care that the horſe may not come 
at 1t with his tecth ; when the twenty-ſour hours 
are expired, take off the dreſſing, and waſh the 
wound with freſh water, continuing thus till it is 
well. 


Another for the ſame purpoſe. 


The hair being entirely ſhaved off the tumour, 
and the tumour ſoſtened by rubbing it with your 
piece of wood, and pricked with a lancet, as above 
deſcribed, | 

Take a piece of rind of bacon, with a good deal 
of fat on it, and apply it to the part; then preſs 
a hot iron againſt the rind, which will make the 
fat melt, and afterwards apply butter and black 
pitch, melted together in an iron ladle; continue 
to ule the latter once a day for a fortnight, in 
which time the ſlough will fall off, and then you 
may dreſs the wound with any digeſtive. 


Another. 


Shave off the hair, and do as before to fotten 
the ſplent ; then take five or ſix bits of tle, cach 
about 
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about the bigneſs of the ſplent, and make them req 
hot; have ready an earthen pot, with wine-vine- 
gar, and a ſtrong piece of linen rag ; put one of 
the bits of the tile into the vinegar, and immedi- 
ately take it out in the rag, and apply it to the 


ſplent, holding it there till cold; uſe a ſecond 
piece of tile in the ſame manner, and ſo on, till 
you find the adjacent hairs come cafily off in your _ 
| hand. Then apply the following cauſtic, which 8 
3 ſhould extend no farther than the humour itſell, i 
n d be left there, bound on, twenty-four hours : 
A cauſiic. 
Take a clove of garlic, the ſame weight of com- " 
mon ſalt, of pepper, and of black-hellebore, pound 5 
the whole together, and with almoſt an equal 4 
quantity of oil of bays, make an ointment, which ” 
apply to the ſplent or fuſee, and bind it on, tak- {pl 
ing care that the horſe may not get at it with his 
teeth. When the ſlough or eſchar is come off, 
take care to waſh the wound night and raorning 
with warm wine, and a little ſugar melted in it, is t 
till it is quite well. the 
bett 
Another remedy. 1 
After having treated the ſwelling according to fere 


the former direction, to prepare it for the medi- 
cine take roots of wild turneps or rape, cut them 
into ſlices as thick as your finger, aud put a good 


many of theſe ſlices into wine-yinegar, and give 
them 
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them a gentle boil, add a handful of ſalt, and let 
the compoſition ſtand over the fire while you take 
the ſlices out one by one, and apply them as hot 
as you can to the ſplent or fuſec, till you perceive 
it come oll, as in the foregoing recipe, then 
apply the ointment of pepper, ſalt, garlic, black- 
hellebore, and oil of bays, as before preſcribed, 
and leave it on twenty-four hours; ſupple the 
eſchar well afterwards with grealy things, and it 
will fall off and the hair come again. 


Another. 


After the preparatory treatment, take the fineſt 
head of garlic you can get, boil it in olive oil, and 
apply it as hot as you poſhbly can upon the tu- 
mour bind it on and leave it twenty-four hours, 
and afterwards add every day oil of bays, till the 
fplent diſappears, which it certainly will. 


Of the three kinds of oflets. 


Ollets are of the ſame nature as ſplents, which 
is the cauſe of ſome farriers miſtaking them for 
the ſame thing; there is this difference, however; 
vetween them, that ſplents come near the knees, 
and oflets near the feetlocks; their feat is indif- 
ferently within or without the leg. 
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The firſt is the ſimple oflet, which does not 


grow near the joint of the footlock or the nerve ; 


this need not hinder any one from buying a horſe, 
becauſe it puts him to no inconvenience, and is 
only diſagrecable to the ſight; beſides, it very oſ- 
ten goes away of itlelf, without any remedy. 

The lecond is that which deſcends into thefoot- 
lock,and hinders the motion of that joint. This 
occaſions a horle to ſtumble and fall, and, with 
a very little work, to become lame. 

The third has its ſcat between the bone and the 
nerve, and ſometimes upon the nerve; it ſo much 
incommodes a horle, that he cannot ſtand firm, 
but limps on every little occaſion. This diſtinc- 
tion is much like that between the three ſorts of 
ſplents, and as the ſame remedies will cure them 
both, we ſhalt ſet down no other. 


* 


Windgalls of the three kinds. 


Before you undertake the cure of any diltemper, 
accident, or infirmity, that may happen to a horle, 
you ought thoroughly to know the nature of it. 
It is juſt the ſame with farriers as with phyſicians 


and ſurzeons ; thoſe who fucceed without know- 


ing what they are about, muſt aſcribe that ſucceſs 
to mere chance, winch might as well have run 

againſt them. 
Windgalls, which we are now about to ſpeak of, 
appear to the eye much like oflets, but arc not, 
however, 
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however, juſt in the ſame places, nor do they feel 
like them, for whereas oflcts are hard, but wind- 
a! ls g ive way to the touch. 

Some horſes are more liable to theſe than others, 
and that, for ſeveral reaſons; ſome be cauſe they 
proceed from old woren-out ſires; and others, be- 
cauſe they were worked too young; among your 
delicate foreign horſes, as Barbs, Spaniſh, Ara- 
bian, or Italian, when they are worked young, you 
will ſee ninety in an hundred loaded with wind- 
galls, from the age of five or ſix years. But in 
the countries where theſe come from, they ſeldom, 
without the utmoſt neceſlity, ride their horſes 
till they are five or fix years of age, eſpecially in 
ſtuds of reputation. Engliſh horles are very ſub- 
ject to windgalls, becauſe they are all worked too 
ſoon ; and ſometimes, becaule they are deſcended 
rom old decayed ſtallions. 

The beſt race in England comes from Barba. 
rian and Arabian horſes, and theſe are certainly 
the fineſt creatures in the world for the ſaddle; if 


they are not ſpoiled when young. 


A ſimple windgall, 


A windgall is a little tumour between the 
ſkin and the fleſh, round the feetlocks ; when 


it appears at a good diſtance from the large 
nerve, it does not lame the horſe, and if he has 
but age on his fide, that is if under ten years old 
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at moſt, he will be as uſeful as before, provided 
the work you put him to be not of the moſt labori- 
ous kind. However, a horſe is much better with- 
out than with even this ſort, which is called a 


femple windgall ; it conſiſts of thin ſkins, full of red 
liquid, and ſoft tothe touch. The remedies will 


come under the deſcription of the third ſort. 


Nervous windgalls, 


Nervous windgalls anſwer the ſame deſcription, 
only as the imple ones come upon the feetlocks, 
or a little above them on the leg-bone, in the very 
place of oflets, nervous ones come behind the 
feetlocks, upon the great nerve, which makes them 
of worſe conlequence, for they never fail to lame 
a horle after much fatigue. 

Thele windgalls may happen upon any of the 
legs, but ſome of them are more dangerous than 
others, in proportion as they preſs the nerve, and 
are capable of laming thc horſe. When a horſe 
happens to limp with them on a journey, and you 
cannot poſhbly give him reſt, be ſure every time 
you put him up, to fee his legs well waſhed with 
the coldeit ſpring-water that can be come at, 


uling a pail-full to each leg with a large ſponge ; 


this will enable your horſe. to continue his jour- 
ney without limping, though it can never cure 


him. Take notice that windgalls are more trou— 


blelome 


ble 
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bleſome in ſummer than in winter, eſpecially in 
very hot weather, when the pores are all open. 


Bloated windgalls. 


The third and worſt fort of windgalls are diſtin- 
guiſhed by this name, when they come over the 
hind part of the footlock, between the bone and 
the large nerve, and make the horle fo lame at 
every little thing he does, that he can ſcarce ſet 
his foot upon the ground. They app ar on both 
ſides of the legs, without as well as within, and 
when you touch them with your hand or finger, 
they feel like a pig's or a cow's bladder full of 
wind. 

Some have run the riſque of opening them and 
letting out the red water that is wituin the ſkin, 
but not one of theſe have ſucceeded. They have 
now and then relieved the horſe, indeed, for {ome 
time, but at other times they have lamed him ct- 
fectually; the ſhorteſt way, therefore, is to have 
recourſe to remedies which may be relied on for a 
cure, and cannot do any hurt. 

Windgalls of this ſort are more dangerous than 
is commonly thought, and if let alone too long, can 
never be otherwiſe cured than by the actual cau- 
ry, and as good farriers who know how to give 
the-fire are very ſcarce (though they all pretend to 
his piece of {kill) there is leaſt hazard run by tak- 
ug the diſorder in time. The hair ſhould be 

ſhaved 
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{haved off all round the fectlocks, and over the 
windgalls, and then make uſe of the following oint- 
ment: 

Take Spaniſh-flies, euphorbium, and black-hel- 
lebore, of each two ounces, powder the whole, and 
make an omtment with the oil of bays and tur- 
pentine, in equal quantities; ſpread this with a 
ſpatula all round the footlock, and eſpecially upon 
the windgalls themſelves ; leave it there twenty- 
four hours, before which time a great deal of the 
red water will be diſcharged ; then ſcrape off the 
old ointment with your ſpatula, and apply freſh, 
continuing to do fo every twenty-four hours, for 
nine days running. 

The ſkin will fall off in ſuch a manner, that 
you will be apt to think at firſt it will never come 
again ; but you may depend upon ſeeing it grow 


after ſome time, and look as well at leaſt as before. 


When windgalls are freih they ſometimes diſap- 
pear, and are not ſeen again for a long while, 
unleſs through the ſame accident that firſt 
brought them, namely, too much labour. 


A way to make windgalls diſabpear. 


We ſhould not ſpeak of this method, if many 
dealers did not make uſe of it to deceive thoſe 
they fell to, for when theſe windgalls cannot be 
cured, they may be ſo diſpelled as to deceive a 
buyer. It is therefore proper to know how thi: 

is 
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is done. When a jockey lights on a handſome 
young horſe, though perhaps all his four legs are 
ſpoiled, if he can but make thoſe legs carry him 
to market, and recommend him for a horſe of va- 
lue, it is all a man of this proſeſſion cares for. 

If the jockey buys him in the winter he never 
fails at the beginning of the ſpring to ſend him to 
graſs; after ſome time he takes him up again into 
the ſtable, and with cow- dung diluted with vine- 
gar, rubs his legs all over, three or four times a 
day, and in a ſhort time the windgalls diſappear. 
The jockey keeps this horle always ſtill, in a ſepa- 
rate ſtable, till he lights on a chapman, and then, 
while he 1s ſhewing him others, the defective beaſt 
is brought in fight, freſh and ſprightly, juſt as he 
comes from - watering, The chapman aſks the 
price, the crafty jockey tells him the horſe is not 
his, or that he has already partly fold him; but 
ſince he likes the creature ſo well, he will do 
all in his power that he ſhall have the refuſal 
of him. This moſt commonly makes the cuſto- 
mer more eager to buy, and in this manner the 
Engliſh jockies, more than others, get off their bad 
goods. But the moſt ſure way to make a horſe 
firm in his legs, and cure his windgalls, is to give 
him the fire, in the manner repreſented in one of 
the ſubſequent Sections, or as follows: 


Wow 
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How to give a horſe the fare. 


Care muſt be taken, in the firſt place, that the 
perſon who gives 1t has a hght and delicate hand, 
which a farrier, who works at the hammer, cannot 
poſſibly have; he mult alſo have a good fight, and 
be perfectly acquainted with the operation; for 
if he bears ſo hard on his iron as to go quite 
througi the ſkin, he runs a riſque of laming the 
horſe, and if he docs not give the fire enough, ihe 
windgalls will remain, and he might as well have 
done nothing. Let us ſuppole then that we have 
a capable man, he muſt have ſix or ſeven flecl 
knives, let him heat them over a charcoal fire, 
and not in the forge, becauſe the intenſe heat oc- 
caſlioned by the bellows, will ſcale the inſtrument, 
and make the edge like a ſaw, ſo that it muſt tear 
the ſkin; make it very hot, that it may pals deli- 
cately over the ſkin, and feel in hand as if one was 
cutting of butter; when one knife begins to cool, 
a perion that ſtands by for that purpole, mult give 
another quite hot ; and put the firſt again into the 
fire. Never go twice ſucceſſively upon the fame 
line, and obſerve to take your ſtrokes downwards, 
not upwards, beginning in the middle and then 
making parallels on each fide ; continue thus till 
you have gone ſeveral times over each line; the 
firſt knife will learce be enough without changing 
to mark all ihe lines out; when the fire is given 
ſufficiently, the bottoins of the ſtreaks apnear red, 


or of a gold colour, and certain little drops of wa- 
ler 
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ter begin to riſe. This is a ſignal for leaving off 
the operations for fear of cutting through the 
ſkin. The middle line ſhould not ve ſo often 
gone over as the reſt; 

The fire being given on both ſides of each leg} 
within and without; cover all the footlock; and a 
part of the nerve, as well as five lines on the fide 
of the nerve, and three on each ſide of the foot- 
lock, making together nine on each fide the leg, 
in all eighteen. Then take a ſmall ſponge; 
dipped in writing-ink; and draw it over all the 
lines. You muſt do this as ſoon as you can 
after the fire is given; and continue the uſe of ink 
in the ſame manner, nine days following. After 
that, anoint all the lines or ſtreaks with ointment 
as the eſchars fall off; and take care during the 
whole time of cure, that the horſe never comes 
at his legs with his teeth: 


There are two things to be noted, which are of 


great importance; the firſt is, that the horſe muſt 
have reſted a long time before you give him the 
fire, that he may not be lame at the time of the 
operation; which would render your labour in- 
eſfectual. The ſecond, that only autumn and 
winter are proper ſeaſons for this operation, to 
which the great heats and the flies may be of yery 
bad conſequence. 

We adviſe no man to give the fire to a horſe of 
little value, becaule the expence of it 1s more than 
an indifferent horſe is worth; for after you have 
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performed the operation, there is a neceſſity for 
his reſting two or three months without ſtirring 
out of the ſtable, after which he may be lead 
carly in the fields and meadows, eſpecially if in 
the month of May, among the green corn, or long 


graſs, that his legs may be fortified by being thus 


ſuppled with the dew. If all this be well exe 


cuted, we may be ſure at the end of fix or feven 
months, that the horſe will have better legs than 
ever, and will laſt many years longer. We have 
horſes of great value, without any defect, on 
whom this operation has been performed by way 
of precaution, and who have afterwards becn 
fifteen or twenty years fit for ſervice, with their 
legs always firm and ſound. Mr. Merrick, far- 
rier to the late King, has done it even to horſes 
for his Majeſty's own riding, and with very good 
ſucceſs. We have followed the ſame practice 
ever ſince, and never found it fail. 

In order to give the fire properly, the horſe 
ſhould be laid down, and the pot of charcoal 
ſhould ſtand juſt by, that the irons may have no 


time to cool when taken out. It is proper, allo, 


to have a ſmooth piece of board at hand, to draw 
the inſtruments over, and diſengage any filth 
that may flick to them. The dreſſing to be uſed 
after the ninth day, 1s the following excellent 


ointment for burns, equally good for man and 
beaſt. 


An 
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An omtment for burns. 


Take a pound of the freſheſt hen-dung you 
can get, and mix it with a pound of ſage, chopped 
and bruiſed; then take two pounds of melted 
lard, and put all together in a large earthen pot; 
cover the pot cloſe, ſet it over a clear fire, and let 
it boil four or five hours; ſtrain it as hot as you 
can through a coarſe towel, and ſqueeze out as 
much as poſhble. Keep this ointment in your 
houſe, as a valuable treaſure, for it will cure all 
manner of burns, without leaving the leaſt mark 
behind. 

The way to uſe this ointment upon horles who 
have had the fire given them, 1s gently to anoint 
every line with it once a day, upon the end of a 
teather. For any perſon who receives a burn, let 
ſome of it be imbibed in ſoft paper, and ſo laid on 
treſh twice a day, if it be a part you can cover. 
But for the face, uſe a fine feather, and apply it 
five or ſix times a day. This will certainly make 


a perfect cure within a fortnight. 
Malanders, 


To know what the malanders are, you muſt 
examine the feet of a horſe, loaded with hair, for 
ſuch horſes are more ſubject to it than others, 
You will find a ſort of little ſlit in the bend of the 
leg, behind the knee, from which a certain hu- 
mour iſſues, that is ſometimes whitiſh, and ſome 
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times like muddy water. The hair round it is 
ſtraight, and ſtands, as it were, on end; and as 
the humour is ſharp and ſalt, it makes the hair 
fall off by degrees. his diſeaſe happens often to 
fat horles, and thoſe that were bred in countries 
where the graſs is luſcious. It is none of the 
moſt Conſiderable defects, but worſe in ſome 


horſes than others, in proportion to their con- 
ſtitutions. e 


Jockeys and dealers ſay that it makes a horſe 
io much the better, becauſe nature thus dil. 
charges what offends her; and ſometimes we con- 
tels it is but a trifling matter; but ſtill a horſe 
had better not be ſubject to it, becauſe ſome arc 
o loaded with humours, that they deſcend into 
the fect, while you are curing the malanders, and 
often cauſe what is called a fig in the foot, which 
is much more dangerous than the malanders, and 
what few farriers know how to cure, for want of 
experience. 

Whatever jockeys may pretend, the malanders: 
make the leg fliff, and take away the motion of 
the knee-joint, which obliges a horſe to ſtumble 
often, and ſometimes to fall, as he cannot bend his 
Joints without pain; but in ſummer, this defect 
ſometimes goes away voluntarily, the humours 
being dried up by the duſt, but then the mark of 
it remains. In winter, when a horſe is obliged to 
work in mud, water, ſnow, or ice, he ſuffers many 

incon- 
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inconveniencies, which make it neceſſary to uſe 
gentle remedies, Jeſt by curing the diſtemper in 
one part, you drive it to another. The follow- 
ing are very proper for this purpole ; 


A remedy for malanders. 


Take calcined oyſt-r-thells, ievigated; the ſame 
weight of wild turneps, and pound them alſo; 
then take hogs-lard, the weight of both, and put 
all together in an earthen pot, and let it boil over 
the fire a full hour, ſtirring it all the while, till 
it is cold; when taken off, anoint the malanders 
with this ointment wo or three times a day, and 
it will effect a cure. But you muit purge the 
horſe before you uſc it, as well as afterwards, to 


cleanle his body, 


Another remedy for the malanders, mules, and ſulanders. 


Theſe three diſtempers, though different, may 
be treated and cured with the ſame remedics. 

It has been already ſaid, that the ſeat of the 
malanders is behind the knee, in the joints. We 
add, that the falanders come over againſt the ma- 
landers, in the middle of the bend of the hough ; 
and that mules are a kind of clefts, that come be- 
hind the feetlocks, which ſplit them quite acroſs. 
This laſt accident 1s often a matter of 1mportance, 
if it be not remedied very ſoon ; for this ſlit will 
grow ſo deep, that it ſometimes extends to the 
hone, and the tendons that hold the bones to- 
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gether, and ſometimes a filander comes in the 
middle of the wound, looking white, like the 
ſmall end of a nerve, but which is neither more 
nor leſs than an excreſcence, occaſioned by the 
humours that ooze from between the bones of the 
Joint. This often deſtroys a horſe, but the beſt 
way to ſave him, is to ule thele remedies; take 
oil of hemp-ſeed, honey, hogs-lard, verdegris 
finely powdered, black pitch, flour of brim- 
ſtone, white copperas, red arſenick, and common 
alum, of each two ounces; quickfilver one 
ounce; mix the flour of brimſtone and quick- 
ſilver, by rubbing in a mortar till the quickſilver 
is killed, and then mix the other things in powder, 
with the oil over a flow fire, in an earthen pip- 
kin (avoiding the fumes) and boil it a little, and 
then ſtir it till it is cold. 

Drels the horſe every day with this compoſition, 
till he is well. 


\ 


Another remedy jor the malanders, or ſalanders. 


Take black-ſope, ointment of poplar-buds, and 
freſh butter, of each equal parts, mixed together 
for an ointment. 


Another. 


Take oil of lead and white ceruſs, of each eight 
ounces; common honey twenty-four ounces; 
put the whole into a large earthen pipkin, and 
let it ſtand over a gentle fire, flirring it perpe- 

| tually 
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tually with a ſpatula, to prevent its boiling over, 
and continuing to do the ſame when you take it 


off, till it is quite cold. Ule this as the preced- 


ing. Every time that you dreſs your horle, 
foment the wounds well with a little warm wine 
and ſugar, which will keep them clean ; but be as 
quick as you can in doing this, that the air may 
not have time to affect the part, becauſe that 
would retard the cure. 


Boru-legs. 


This accident proceeds from different cauſes; 
firſt, from nature, when a horſe was got by an 
old woren-out ſtallion ; ſecondly, from his having 
been worked too young. Neither in the one 
caſe nor the other is the horſe of any value, be- 
cauſe he never can be lure-footed ; it is allo a 
diſagreeable fight, and is known by looking at the 
two fore-legs, ſtanding about three paces from his 
ſhoulders. If the knees point forwards, and his 
legs turn in under him, ſo that the knees come 
much farther out than the feet, this is what we 


call a bow-legged horſe. Such a horle ought to 


be rejected for any ſervice whatever, as he never 
can ſtand firm on his legs; and how handſome 
he may otherwiſe be, he ſhould on no account be 
uſed for a ſtallion, becauſe all his progeny will 

have the ſame deformity. 
We ſhould have taken no notice of this calc, 
becauſe there is no cure for it, had it not been to 
preven! 
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prevent any perſon being deceived in making a 
purchaſe: 


* 
£ 
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Tottering legs: 


This infirmity, like the other, is not very eaſily 
diſcovered, which is often a great advantage to the 
ſeller ; you cannot perceive it till after a horſe hos 
galloped for ſome time, and then by letting him 
reſt a little, you will fee his legs tremble under 
him, which is the diforder we mcau. How hand- 
ſome ſoever the legs of ſuch a horſe may be, he 
never can ſtand well on them: You are nut to 
mind therefore what a jockey lays, when he talks 


a great deal of the beauty of thole limbs, for if you 


oblige him to gallop his horſe, or fatigue him 
pretty much (which is commonly donc, in order 
to try the creature's bottom) you will, in all 
probability diſcover this defect, unleſs you ſuffer 
the groom to gallop him to the ſtable door and 
put him up in a moment, which he will certainly 
do, if he is conſcious of it, while the maſter has 
another horſe ready to ſhew you, in order to take 
off your attention from what he is afraid you 
ſhould fee. There is no more cure for this, than 
for bow-legs. 


A horfe that forges. 


What we mean by a horſe that forges, is one 
that when he walks or trots {trikes the toe of his 


hind 


fo 
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hind feet againſt the corners of his ſhoes before, 
which occaſions a clattering noiſe as you ride 
this proceeds only from the weakneſs of his fore- 
legs, he not having ſtrength in them to raiſe them 
up quick to make way for the hind ones. A horſe 
of this kind can do no great ſervice, and the 
dealers, to get rid of him, will make abundance of 
pretences ; if he has been juſt ſhoed, they will 
ſcold the hoſtler for having ſuffered him to have 
ſuch long ſhoes, and if his ſhoes are old they will 
tell you he is juſt arrived from a long journey, 
and very much fatigued ; you muſt not be over 
credulous, therefore, to any thing a jockey af- 
firms; for all they ſay is uſually with an intent to 
deceive; and it 1s very certain, that a horſe who 
forges can never be ſure-footed, any more than 
one who has tottering or bow-legs. 


A blow on the nerve. 


This accident may happen to the beſt horſe in 
the world as well as to the worlt, if the perſon who 
ndes him docs not know how to manage and ſup- 
port him juſtly. In hunting, eſpecially, or in 
Iwift courſes, when you are obliged to ride over 
landy or ploughed grounds, or luch as are wet and 


boggy, if you are not careful to ſupport him with 


your hand, his fore-feet will fink in, and as he hae 
not time to raiſe them ſoon enough to make way 
for the hind ones, the toes of theſe come againft 
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the large nerves before, that lic between the knee 
and the back of the footlock, and ſtrike them with 
great violence; but as the blow does not break the 
ikin, nothing at firſt appears, only in the evening 
or the next day the horſe grows lame, without 
your knowing the cauſe of it; you mult examine 
him, therefore, all over, drawing your hand firſt 
from the joint of the knees downwards, and taking 
up the nerve with your fingers in order to feel it 
all the way; if he ſuddenly ſnatches away his 
foot, imagine you have found the ſeat of his dil. 
order, and that it 1s the ſhoe, or blow on 
the nerve; if you diſcover it ſoon, proceed as fol- 


lows :; 


Take ſpirit of turpentine and wine vinegar, au 
equal quantity of each; beat them together, then 
take a large piece of ſponge, lit it almoſt through 
the middle, and having dipped it in the compoli- 
tion, apply it to the nerve, covering it quite [191 
top to bottom; then take an ox or cow's bladder, 
and bind it over the ſponge with a linen ſwathe, 
let this remain twenty- four hours, and then repcs' 
the ſame dreiling three times, on the three ſuble- 
quent days, taking care never to bind the nerve 
too hard ; this will quite remove the otherwile 
dangerous malady. 
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Anolher remedy. 


You muſt ſhave off all the hair along the nerve, 
and then rub it well with a wiſp of ſtraw, in order 
to heat it, and apply ſome of the following oint- 
ment: | 

Take black-hellcborc, euphorbium, and Spa- 
niſh-flies, of each two ounces ; oil of bays, four 
ounces; powder the dry drugs, and mix them 
with the oil for an ointment, which apply to 
the whole nerve, but moſt plentifully where the 
hurt was received; repcat the ſame dreſling twice 
in one day, which will draw out a red humour, 
and then continue to ule it once a day, near a 
week longer, by which time the nerve will look 
red, as if it was raw; you mult not be ſurpriſed 
at this, becauſe both {kin and hair will come again 
as before. If this ointment be well applied, and 
the horſe left three weeks or a month in the ſta- 
ble, without ſtirring, his leg will look as handlome 
as ever. 

This ointment is allo good for woren-out or ſur- 
hated legs, the nerves of which arc hard and ſwell- 
ed; but if theſe diſorders are of long ſtanding, 
and the nerves are entirely ſpoiled, the ſhorteſt 
way is, to give the fire; making fix lines on each 
ſide of the nerve, three on each fide of the 
part that ſurrounds the footlock, and one on the 
middle, making ten lines on each fide ; this is the 
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only certain remedy, if the fire be well given, for 
wounded or woren-out nerves, But we are to 
inform you, that aiways before you give the fire 
to a horle, you mull let him reſt three weeks or 
a month in the ſtable, and during that time, you 
mull prepare the leg with good fomentations of 
marſh-mallows, for the operation ; three or four 
days before you perform it, cleanle the leg from 
all filth with water and ſope, for though the fo. 
mentation ſupples the nerves, they always leave a 
dirt behind them. As many perſons will not 
conſent to give the fire for fear of disfiguring their 
horle, and becauſe all who pretend to it are not 
capable of this operation, the reader may find here 
a great number of remedies which we have tned, 
in order to avoid performing it: 


A remedy for the nerves, 


Rub your horſe's legs all over with your hand, 
in order to warm his nerves; then bleed him in 
the bow-vein, and rub his legs again with his own 
blood; afterwards ule the following compolition : 


Take black-pitch, black-roſin, Burgundy-pitch, 
Venice-turpentine, oil of bays, bean-flour, rolc- 
leaves, camomile-flowers, cyprelſs-nuts, dragons- 
blood powdered, of each two ounces ; boll the 
whole a quarter of an hour over a gentle fire, in 


three quarts of wine, and with this rub the nerves 
| twice 
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twice a day for fifteen or twenty days following, 
in which time you will ſec them perfectly cured. 


Another. 


Toke oil of bays, common honey, turpentine, 
bole-armenic, black-ſope, matton-ſnet, of each 
two unces; put the waule into a pipkin, and 
boil it a quarter of an hour over a gentle fire, ſtir= 
ring it all the while; apply this to the n-rves mo- 
derately warm, witi tow and a proper bandage, 
and repeat it till the ſwelling gocs down; then to 
perfect the cure have recouric to the following fo- 
mentation: 

Take roſe-leaves, camomile-ſlowers, green aniſe, 
green ſage, pomegranate-bark, wormwoud, and 
gall- nuts, of each two ounces; roch-alum and 
white-vitriol, of each one ounce; reduce the whole 
to a powder, and put it into a kettle, with about a 
pail-full of rain or river-water, which boil to half 
the quantity ; then with a ſponge bathe the 
nerves and legs of the horſe twice a day, till he is 
perfectly and manifeſtly well. 


A remedy for ſwelled legs. 


There often happens a ſort of ſwelling in the 
legs of hunters by a thorn that runs into them in 
the chaſe ; this ſwelling uſually appears after the 


fall of the leaf; when you feel with your hand that 
the 
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the nerves are ſwelled, and that the ſwelling is 
occaſioned by a thorn, make uſe of the following 
remedies: 

Take an equal quantity of white-wine and oil 
of olives, and boil them over a gentle fire in a 
pipkin, till they are reduced to half; rub the 
{welled legs with this againſt the hair twice a day 
the whole length of the nerves. The hair of the 
leg will all come off, but it will grow again, and, 
the leg be as ſound and as handſome as if it had 
never been diſordered. The horfe during the 
courle ſhould have a whole month's reſt, 


Another. 


Take oil of olives and leys of red-wine, of cac}; 
alike, mix and beat them well together to reduce 
them into an unctuous ſubſtance, with which 


rub the horſe's legs night and morning. 


A remedy for a horſe that has got thorns in hunting. 


Take the ſkin of an adder and apply it upon 


the place where there appears to be a thorn, and 
at the end of three or four days the thorn will 
come out without any other remedy. But if 
thorns have been long in the legs of a horle, and 
are got in far, after the application of the adder”: 
Kin, uſe the following ointment : 

Take goofe-greaſe one pound, Burgundy pitch, 
gum elemi, of each fix ounces; yellow wax, four 
ounces; white ſage-leaves one handful; boil the 
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whole together till it comes to an ointment, with 
which rub the ſwelled legs; then heat an iron bar 
red hot, and hold it to the leg all round, to make 
the ointment penetrate, but not too near as the 
farriers commonly do, becauſe that contracts the 
nerves and makes the remedy worle than the 
diſeaſe. You need apply this ointment but once 
in two days; and, if the application is made with 
judgment, it will produce wonderful effects. 


Another. 


Take mallow roots, well pounded, and ſteep 
them eight days in a pail of water, then add two 
pounds of flour of linſeed, and boil the whole 
together over a gentle fire, till it becomes like a 
haſty-pudding ; ſtrain it warm through a courſe 
towel, and ſqueeze out all you can; then add a 
pound of oil of olives, and keep it flirring till 
quite cold, and of the conſiſtence of an ointment; 
keep this in a pot cloſe covered, and rub the legs 
with it once a day, till they arc cured, which will 
be very ſoon. 


Another remedy for the malanders and ſalanders. 


Take comfrey-root, and lead-ore, of each four 
ounces, honey halt a pound; put them together 
in a varniſhed pipkin, and melt them over a gentle 
lire, ſtirring all the while, and continuing to do 
lo when the compoſition is taken off till it is 
quite cold. Put ſome of this once a day upon 
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the malanders or ſalanders, but take care to 
cleanſe the wounds before you apply it; there is 
no bandage wanting, only put it on with your 
finger or a ſpatula. 


A blow between the footloc and the heel. 


Theſe blows are received in the ſame manner 
as thoſe on the nerve before defcribed ; the only 
difference 1s, that the ſeat of the one 1s higher 
than that of the other. The ſeat ot the blow we 
are now ſpeaking of is between the footlock and 
the heel of the fore foot. As this is a very len- 
ſible part, ſuch accidents are often dangerous. 
The nerves which contribute to the motion ol 
the joint run along juſt in this place; that 1s, 
there are a great number of ſmall veilels, veins, 
and arteries, which upon every rude knock they 
receive may lame a horſe. 

To know when a horſe 1s hurt here, draw your 
hand along the large nerve, pinching it as you 
proceed; if you find no ſenſibility there, carry 
your hand to the joint that 1s between the foot- 
lock and the heel, and if you have then hit upon 
the part, the horſe will catch away his foot. 
Having found what ails him, begin the cure with 
the ſame remedics that are preſcribed for a blow 
on the nerve when there is no wound. If the 
blow be upon the heel itſelf, and the ſkin a little 
broke, you have only to waſh the part with warm 
wine, and a {mall matter of ſugar melted in it, 
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putting over 1t a little tow and a bandage. On 
the deficiency of wine and ſugar waſh the wound 
with urine, for with ever ſo little dreſſing, if you 
keep the air from it, it will heal; ſpirit of tur- 
pentine will do very well in this caſe; or, if you 
are in the country, the juice of the herbs arſe- 
{mart, celandine, or nettles, either of the three; 
if you can get none of thele take only a little 
cannon powder, fill the wound with it, repeating 
this three or four times, till all the inſide of the 
wound is burnt as if you had made it with a 
hot iron, and then dreſs it with urine, tow, and 
a bandage. If the ſore through neglect is ſuf- 
tered to grow very bad, you mult dreſs it with a 
digeſtive made in the following manner: 


A digeſtive. 


Take four ounces of Venice turpentine, and 
two yelks of eggs, rub them together in a mortar 
very well, and put a ſpoonful or leſs of brandy, 
and mix the whole for an ointment: If there 
be proud fleſh, ſtrew it over with burnt alum, or 
rub it with blue vitriol, or lapis infernalis, or uſe 
any one of the compolitions mentioned in this 
book for that purpoſe. 

Some dilorders to which we give other names 
are occaſioned by thele blows, and, among others; 
what the French call avarts, that is, ſwellings in 
the paſtern, arc often owing to it, though they 
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ſometimes proceed from natural cauſes, we ſhall 
ſpeak of the three ſorts of theſe in their order, 


A ſimple javart, or core in the paſtern. 


As nothing ſhould be undertaken in medicine i 
before the conſequence of it is known, we ſhall I 
firſt give the idea of a javart: it is a humour that 5 
comes behind the footlock above the heel, and 
obliges a horſe to limp extremely; there appears 
from the firſt a ſinall ſwelling which is very len. 
ible to the touch, and the ſooner you can bring 5 
it to ſuppuration the better, in order to diſcharge he 
the foul matter ; for no ſooner 1s he rid of that, q 
but the horſe finds himſelf relieved; whereas if it i 
continues there long, he runs a great riſk of his 5 
life; inſtead of ſimple it then becomes a nervous 1 
Javart, which 1s no ealy thing to cure. But we V 
proceed to the fimple tort, which may be cured 5 
by the following remedies : 1; 

A remedy for a ſimple javart. ſu 

Take the fame drugs that are uſed to bring the Wh 
glands to ſuppuration in a horſe that has the 0 
ſtrangles, or in the room of them lily roots roaſted th 
in wood embers, put them in a mortar with ſuch w3 
vil as you can get (rape or linſeed oil are the bu 
bell) and reduce the whole to an ointment, which nl 
apply upon the javart ; it will ſoon draw out the 
matter and then heal it like another wound. 

thi 
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Another way of curing il. 
Before you undertake to cure a javart you 
mult carefully examine the conſtitution and tem- 
perament of your horle; if he is over-charged 


with humours, you muſt purge him for ſome 
time, to turn them from that part. 


Plaſter to draw the maiter from a javart. 


Take four ounces of hogs-lard and melt it in 
an iron ladle, then take four ounces of honey and 
boil it up ſuddenly, and add two ounces of bean 
flour, and ſet the whole over the fire, ſtirring it 
till it comes to a pappy conliſtence; add after- 
wards the yelks of three eggs, and when the 
whole 1s well incorporated together, ſpread it 
upon tow and apply it to the tumours; renew 
this dreſſing every twelve hours till the matter is 
diſcharged ; then put a tent of tow with a good 
ſuppurative into the hole, to draw out all that re- 
mains; when nothing more comes, put a little 
powdered alum round your tent to keep down 
the proud fleſh ; after which you may dreſs it 
with any thing proper for healing of wounds, 
but take great care to keep the air from it as 
much as poſhble. 


Horny javarts, 


Though all theſe ſwellings proceed from much 
the ſame cauſes, there may be this difference 0b- 
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ſerved between them: the ſimple javart comes 
only in the joint between the heels and the hind 
part ot the footlock; the horny ſort comes nearly 
in the ſame place, but the hole forms itſelf be. 
tween the heel and the horny crown of the foot. 
Many horles have been loſt by this accident, 
either through negligence, or through leaving 


the wound too long expoled to the air in dreſſing, 


or through the omiſhon of their neceſſary ſcour- 
ings. The belt remedies at ſuch times are found 
ineffectual, and even horſes that have not died 
of it have been ſix months or ſometimes a year 
under cure. To prevent theſe accidents, take 
leeks, heads and greens together, chop them 
to pieces and beat them up in a mortar with 
muſtard and hogs-lard, the ſame quantity of each 
as of the lecks, make a cataplaſm and apply it to 
the javart, in order to bring it to a head and 
draw out the matter; then heal the wound with 
drying powders, taking great care to keep out the 
air. | 
If the javart be of long ſtanding, take ſpirit of 
turpentine and Succotrine aloes in powder, of cach 
equal parts, mix with them as much loaf-ſugar 
as will make a tincture, to dreſs the wound with 
till it is well. If the horſe has had it ſix months 
or a year, and proud fleſh grows over the horn, 
you muſt cut off as much of it as poſlible with 
an inciſion knife, and then give the fire to the 


part, making lines from top to bottom over all 
| | the: 
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the ſwelling, from the hair quite to the horn; 
this will ſearch the wound and fetch down the 
proud fleſh which you could not cut off. It is 
indeed the only way to do it, and will ſuccecd 
when all the drugs of an apothecary's ſhop are 
found inſuſſicient. 

The operation of the biſtory and the fire be- 
ing over, apply to the wound a p.aiter made in 
the following manner, and continue to renew it 
for ten or twelve ſubſequent days: 

Take honcy and Venice turpentine an equal 
quantity of each, beat them weil together, and 
apply this compoſition to the wound, leaving it 
there under a good bandage three whole days, 
then repeat the dreſſing, and continue it with 
bandage each time as long. If you percave any 
proud flcfl: to ariſe, ſprinkle on it a litile burnt 
alum, and dreſs it with the ſame plaiter, only 
adding a {mall quantity of Venice turpentine ; 
you mult always keep the hoot grealed with 
hogs-lard to preierve the crown from contracting, 
and if, through the lengta ot the diſtemper, the 
crown ſhould be ſtrained or diminiſhed, make 
lines upon it with your fire-knives all round, 
drawing them from top to bottom. If the con- 
traction be extreme, without heſitation take out 
the ſole of that foot, and ſplit his frog to enlarge 
his foot ; you need make the dreflings of turpen- 
tine and greaſe a little warm, nouriſhing the hoof 


well with oil or hogs-lard. T1 
Another 
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Another remedy. 


Take hogs-lard, and a quarter of the ſame 
weight of fine baſket ſalt, mix them together and 
leave them on the ſore twenty-four hours; repeat 
the fame till the matter is diſcharged, and then 
any ointment will effect a cure. 


How to know a nervous javart. 


This comes juſt in the middle of the joint be- 
tween the heel and the back of the footlock. If 
it be taken in hand at the firſt the cure is caly, 
but if you wait till an ulcer is formed, a {mall 
filander will at the ſame time grow to the nerve, 
and be very difficult to cure: the reaſon is, be- 
cauſe you mult not ule violent remedies for fear 
of hurting the nerve, and medicines that are ſoft 
only nouriſh the filander ; after the common ap- 
plications therefore for other javarts, you may 
have recourle to good digeſtives, and inſtead ol 
brandy ule ſpirit of turpentine, mixing with it 
powder of calcined aium, more or leſs, as the oc- 
caſion requires; when the filander diſappears, 
complete the cure with digeſtives only. 


For a prick in a horſe's foot. 


This diforder is eaſily enough to be known, 
and therefore requires no deſcription, If the 
hurt be freſh received, make the hole as large as 
you can in pulling out the nail, and drefs it with 

ſpirit 
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ſpirit of turpentine covered with tow. If the 
horle is ſtill lame at the end of twenty-four hours, 
repeat the lame drefling, and ſo continue to re- 
new 1t daily, till he is well; for want of ſpirit of 


turpentine, you may ule the ballam traumaticum, 
or Oil of vitriol. 


For an old prick you may make a tinflure of Succotrine 
aloes in this manner: 


Take Succotrine aloes, fine ſugar, of each half 
an ounce; oil of turpentine three ounces; mix 
them well and apply it. If there 1s a filander at 
the bottom of the hole, which you cannot get 
off, put upon it a little powdered fublimate, and 
the tincture over that; oblerve always to put a 
good defenſative round the crown, for fear the 
inflammation ſhould throw any matter upon it, 
which might ſever the foot from the hoof, and 
conſequently would ſpoil the horſe. Nothing 
ſhould be more regarded than this, nor than 
keeping the hoof always fupple, as before de- 
ſcribed. 

Another remedy for an vld prick. 

Steep Roman vitriol in brandy till you make 
it quite blue, and put this once a day upon the 
hole till it is well; this liquor will keep a long 
time, and 1s good for all wounds where there is 
any foulneſs. 


A halter 
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"What we call a halter-caſt is when a horſe en- 
Mage his leg or his paſtern, either behind or 
before, in the rein of his halter. This accident 


is uſually moſt violent when it happens to a hind 


leg; the horſe, thus hampered, flings about, and 
cuts himſelf in the Joint between ** paſtern and 
che footlock. | 

If the wound 1s recent, how great ſoever 1t may 
be, provided no nerve be cut that is eſſential to 


the motion of the joint, nor any vein, the danger 


is but trifling, and a cure may be effected by 
only raw yelks of eggs, faſtened on with a ban- 
dage, and renewed every twenty-four hours. In 
{lighter caſes you need only apply the egg with 
your finger, night and morning; but if the nerves 
or veins have been damaged, there muſt be a 
good digeſtive to heal them, and great care to 
keep out all air. The ſame digeſtive, or even ſome 
of the remedies preſcribed for f e alter they 
are opened, may ſerve. 


Scrutches or chaps. .' 

| Horſes are more ſubject to this diſorder in 
winter than in ſummer, becaule their ſkins are 
then more tender, and they are obliged to work 
in water, ice, and mud half frozen, which often 
makes the {kin break behind the joint, ſometimes 
higher, and now 
and 


upon: the pallern, ſometimes 
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and then upon the footlock; it is not a very dan- 
gerous caſe in itſelf, but exceedingly troubleſome 
upon a journey: however, if yuu can keep your 
horſe cloſe in the ſtable, and preſerve the ſcratches 
from air, you may ſoon cure him with any aſſuag- 
ing remedy whatever. It is quite otherwiſe with 
the following accident; which demands much more 
attention, and that you ſhould have recourſe to 
many remedies ſet down in the article of javarts. 


Mules. 


Mules, or tranſverſe mules, very much reſem- 
ble ſcratches, being clefts athwart the ſkin behind 
the footlock ; they happen oftener in the hind legs 
than in the fore, and are known from ſcratches, 
by a kind of whitiſh matter, ſomewhat like mud- 
dy water, that iſſues out of them; the ſame may 
indeed be found ſometimes in ſcratches, but then 
they never go deeper than the ſkin ; whereas mules 
are much deeper, for if you take a ſtraw and probe 
one of them, you will find it go in above two fin- 
gers' thickneſs without forcing the orifice; entering 
between the bones and the joint. While this wound 
is under cure, the horle muſt never go out of the 
ſtable, nor even to the farriers to be dreſſed, be- 
cauſe the joint ſuffers much in walking, and the 
deft grows larger, which takes away the effect of 
the beſt remedies. Ule the ſame remedies here 
as in ſwellings of the paſterns or javarts, and eſpe- 
cially the tincture of aloes and ſpirits of turpen- 
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tine; and. be ſure to put over the tincture a good 


: defenſative, to prevent any, inflammation that " 
l it 
4 might Otherwiſe come, and to faſten it with a 4 
10 bandage five or fix times double, to hinder any JE 
0 motion of the footlock. You may complete the 3 
0 cure with a digeſtive. 4 
bi Maltiongs' or an | 
This is moſt commonly a humour mherent in 
the horſe's nature, and its ſeat is on the fore part th 
of the foot above the crown; that 1 18, under the 1. 
front of the footlock; it appears in a ſort of itching Wy 
ſcab, about an inch in diameter, which makes the m 
hair come off the part, and the miaitei that comes " 
from it is very ſtinking, and troubleſome to the n 
horſe. Many ſpeak of it as a trifle, but few know (c 
how to cure it. There is, indeed, occafton to have 5 
recourſe here to a cauſtic, in order to fetch off the bl 
ſcabby excreſcence, which is in fact a kind & N 
proud- fleſh, not eaſily eradicated; neither the in- th 
eiſion knife nor any other ſharp inſtrument is hall 2 
fo effectual to this end, as the cauſtic n he 
the preſent Treatiſe. he 
Having got off a {cab about as big as half a nut, *E 
if no more prond-fleſh appears, you may dreſs ii 
like a common wound. 
© This diſeaſe leldom, happens to le barks, wy 
but to large draught cattle that are loaded wil y 
hair, and conſequent] y fall of humours, unleſs any b. 
faddle-horle was brought up or is fed on fat 4 


marſh 
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2 
marſhy ground. If the maltlong be neglected, 
it cauſes another and worſe accident, which is 
what we call a cloven or ox's-foot ; the matter run- 
ning down from the maltlong, between the foot 


and the horn, occafions the hoof to cleave in the 
middle, upon the fore part. 


Deſeription of the Maltlong. 

This diſtemper comes, as we have faid, upon 
the coronet of a horle's foot, that works in mud; 
it often diſunites the horn from the foot, and ſome- 
times makes the hoof fall off; this diſeaſe appears 
more in ſome ſeaſons than in others, for it breaks 
out afreſh when the wheat begins 10 ſprout and is 
in flower; at all other times, you ſee only a little 
ſcab, as we before called it, which gives the horſe 
no trouble. Dealers and jockeys take the favoura- 
ble ſeaſons tv ſell off their horſes that have it, and 
only tell their chapman, that it is a blow, which 
the horſe gave himſelf by accident, and that it is 
merely owing to the negligence of the farrier, or 
hoſtler, that it is not yet well. The deception, 
however, appears when the fatal ſeaſon comes 
again, 


A remedy for the Maltlong. 
If the foregoing remedy, though very good, did 


not ſucceed, give the fire in the following manner : 
You muſt have the ſame ſort of knives that were 
before deſcribed in the article of windgalls, and 
having heated them, cut the maltlong through in 
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the middle, deſcending toward the hoof, and make 
two other parallel lines, one on each fide; then 
apply the following compoſition : | 


| Take turpentine, honey, black-roſin, of ed 
two ounces; roch-alum powdered, one ounce ; 


mix the whole together, and melt them in a pip- 
kin to an ointment, with which dreſs the wound 
immediately, and repeat the dr: ſſing every twenty- 
four hours for eight or ten ſucceſſive days ; ; every 
time you dreſs it, have ready a little warm wine, 
with ſugar melted in it, for a fomentation, and 
when the wound is ready to heal, burn an old 
ſhoe or two, and mix the aſhes with brandy to 
. bathe and dry it, or you mult dry it up with cal. 
cined alum, or a little digeſtive ointment, wall, the 
Kin and hair come again as before. | 


of a Ai or ox's-foot. 


2 When ; a horſe has his feet | cleft; in two from tlie 
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the two parts again ; Ms 1s therefore : a very bad 
caſe; the beſt way to proceed, is firll to cover all 
the hora of the foot with ahy greaſy ointment, 
and fill the inſide of the hoof with. the ſame, 

order to ſoften the horn; you muſt repeat it - Hi 
pr four days running; then take a cobler's aw!, 
about the ſize of a. ſtocking-needle, and heat it in 
a, charcoal fire, which you mult have {landing by 
vou; pierce both ſides of the horn very tenderly 
| 121 
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in three or four places, fo that the holes may meet 


exactly, which muft be a work of time, becauſe 
an awl will not long keep hot; then put a braſs 
wire through each pair of holes, and twiſt the ends 
together tight with pincers, in order to cloſe up 
the cleft as much as poſſible ; you muſt then have 
three or four pieces of iron, made in the form of 
the letter S, and faſten them on hot, between 
the ligatures of the braſs wire, which will keep 
the hook firm and cloſe; three or four weeks will 
make the horn hold together, but the horſe ought 
to be kept three or four months before you work 
him. 

Mules are very ſubje& to this accident, but 
with this difference from horſes, that though the 
cleft appears the ſame, it is not ſo deep, and does 
not hirider them from working; we do not, how- 
ever, adviſe any one to buy mules that have it, 
becauſe i in proceſs of time their feet may open 
quite to the quick, and a mule as well as a horſe 
may loſe his life by it if not well treated. 


Of a & ham; 


What the French call a ſeam, proceeds from dif- 
ferent cauſes, as firſt, from the extreme dryneſs of 
the foot, when there has not been care taken to 
keep the hoof greaſed and nouriſhed with a proper 
ointment, and ſometimes, with cow-dung and 
greaſe. It ' happens chiefly 'to horſes that go 
| little 
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little abroad, and are taken out in ſummer in 
extreme dry weather; you ſhould always refreſh 
the feet therefore on ſuch an occaſion. It may 
proceed ſecondly, from a diſorder within the foot 
on the ſide of the frog, and which, as it could not 
make any other way, cleaves the horn within or 
without near the heel, proceeding from the crown 
to the very bottom; when the foot is divided thus 
on the fide as in the ox's-foot, it is in the middle, 
there often comes out blood as the horſe walks or 
trots. Different perſons treat this diſtemper in 
different manners, but though we ſhall introduce 
ſeveral remedies; yet we prefer that of giving the 
fire; as in the preceding article of cloven feet, 
with this difference only, that there is no need 
here of the braſs wire, the iron 8 being ſuffi- 
_ cient to cloſe up this cleft. If the operation be 
well performed, and the foot afterwards well 
anointed: with hogs-lard, the diſorder will never 
return, and the horn will grow ſtronger and harder 
in thoſe places than ever it was before. You are 
firſt to prepare the hoof for two or three days 
with ſome greaſy ointment, and then to apply 
three or four hot S's acroſs the cleft, one under 
another; if you can then excuſe your horſe a 
month or fix weeks from working, you, will. ſoon 
ſee him perfectly well, and in no danger of the 
ſame accident for the future; but, if you are 
obliged to work ſuch a horſe within a fortnight 


alter you have given him the fire, you muſt have 
the 
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the corner of the ſhoe cut off on that ſide where 
the diſorder was, ſo that that quarter of the heel 
may not bear upon any thing, becauſe other wiſe 
the cleft might open again, and all you have done 
be to no purpole ; the ſhoe to be uſed in this caſe, 
and that wants one of its brancles, 1s called by 


ſome a hal/-ſpeftacle, and by others a half-/lipper. 


A quarter-ſeam. 


The ſeam, as has been ſaid, comes on the fore 
but never on the hind feet; it often makes a new 
quarter, and then we call it a quarter-ſeam. It pro- 
ceeds from the alteration and dryneſs of the hoof, 
and is known only by the horle's limping, and 
having his hoof cleft from the top of the crown 
tothe very bottom, either on the out or the inſide; 
it cauſes very great pain, and often happens to 
horſes of the manage, who never go in the wet, 
as well as to thole who are confined long in the 
{table ; the hoofs of all theſe therefore ſhould be 
often ſupplied with greaſy ointments, and the 
inſide filled from time to time with clay or cow- 


dung. 


1 A remedy. 

Dip a pledget of cotton in ſpirit of wine, and 
lay it along the cleft of the ſeam, then put 
'over it the following plaſter, made of new wax and 
ointment of poplar-buds, the ſame quantity of 

BHT each 
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each melted together. The ſpirit will unite the 
horn, and the plaſter will take away the inflam- 
mation. Put on a freſh plaſter every twenty-four 
hours, and the feam will ſoon heal and the horſe 


be well enough to work. 


Another. 

Take two large adders, throw away their heads 
and their tails becaufe they are poiſonous, then 
cut them in ſlices, and put them into an eartlien- 
pot, with a pound of oil of olives ; cloſe up the 
pot well, and put it into a kettle-full of water, but 
fo as not any may get into the pot; boil it till 
what is in the pot is reduced to an unctious con- 
liſtence, and uſe this ointment every day upon 
the ſeam till it is well, which will not be very long. 


Another. 


Cleanſe the ſeam well by waſhing it with warm 
water, and afterwards with brandy, ſprinkle upon 
it orpiment in powder, and over that the yelk of 
an egg boiled hard ; then bind up the foot and 
keep it two days without opening; you will ſcarce 
be able to ſee, at the end of that time, that there 
was any ſeam. Theſe are excellent good remc- 
dies when you want to {cll a horſe; but if you 
would keep him, the ſureſt way is to give the fire. 


00 
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To know when there is a bleyme, you muſt un- 
ſhoe the diſordered horſe, and pare his foot very 
neatly. Upon one of the inner quarters, near the 
frog, you will fee a red ſpot like corrupted 
blood, which will ſometimes bleed with the very 
paring; this is a ſign that the bleyme is very vio- 
lent, and let ſuch a horſe work ever ſo little, eſpe- 
cially if it be in ſummer, he becomes lame; but 
keep him ſome time idle in the ſtable, and he will 
not limp, unleſs he has been newly ſnod. Few old 
horſes are ſubject to this accident; nor is the caſe 
very dangerous when viſible, as here deſcribed ; 
but when it is ſo forward that you can hardly ſee 
it, and has no room outwardly, you mult divide 
the fide of the hoof, agreeable to what was before 
ſaid. Many farriers pretend to cure a bleyme by 
paring the hoof, and digging it down with their 
buttreſs, applying afterwards certain remedies to 
prevent an inflammation that may enſue. We 
own that a horſe after this ceremony may ſeem to 
be relieved for the preſent, but when he has con- 
tinued ſometime without being ſhoed, he begins to 
limp again, and let him work ever fo little, the 
bleyme will be as bad as before. There have 
been people ſo ignorant as to unſole a horſe in 
this caſe, without operating on the ſeat of the 
bleyme, but in ſuch a horſe too the bleyme ſoon 
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grows as violent as ever; whereas the following 
remedy 1 1s infallible and will make a perfect cure. 


4 remedy for the TRY 


Take cow-dung, pork-fat, turpentine, and ro- 
hn, of each half a pound, a quarter of a pound of 
linſecd, and half a pint of oil of any fort you can 
get ; melt the whole together in a pot, and apply 
ſome of this compoſition as warm as the horſe can 
bear it to his foot, binding it on with tow and 
ſplinters ; repeat this every twenty-four hours, 
till the horſe limps no longer, which prohably 
may be twelve days or a fortnight ; you will then 
never ſce any more of the bleyme. 


Another. 


When you have pared the horſe's foot as deep 
as you can, eſpecially juſt in the feat of the bleyme, 
melt ſealing-wax upon it three or four days run- 
ning, applying after each time fome of the above 
compoſition. The latter, but not the wax, mull 
be continued till the horſe limps no longer. 

This method is equally. good with the former, 
and either of - them will ſometimes do when the 
other fails. The more lame a horfe is after this 
operation; the more certain you may be that this 
diforder will never return. If they both fail for 
want of ſkill or experience in him that uſes them, 


the 
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the ſhorteſt way is, to unſole the horſe ad dreſs 
the bleyme according to the preceding directions. 


How to unſole a horſe for a bleyme or any other acci- 
| dent. 


Before you attempt to unſole a horſe, you muſt 
prepare his foot well by ſoftening his hoof with 
an ointment of hogs-lard and cow-dung ; then, in 
order for the operation, take a cord about half as 
thick as one's little finger, and make a ligature 
about the joint between the foot and the foot- 
lock, to keep back the blood, that you may lee 


the ſole the better; then cut the ſole all round 


with your buttreſs, and when it is quick detach- 
ed, you may take it off with eaſe, This being done, 
untie the cord, and let the blood run about a 
quarter of an hour, after which take up the foot 
and renew the ligature ; put the ſhoc on as before, 
faſtening it well with five or fix nails, and then 
waſh the inſide of the foot with ſalt and vinegar, 
or ſalt and brandy, or for want of cither, with freſh 


human urine, apply afterwards honey and roſin, 


an equal quantity of each, melted together, with 
a {mall piece of lime, filling the foot with tow 
bound on with ſplinters, to keep down the ſole ; 
but take care you do not hurt it by binding them 
too tight. You mull put alſo a defenſative round 
the crown, for fear the humours ſhould fly thither; 
vou may make it as follows: 
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A defenſative io be ſed when a horſe's ſoles are drcun. 


Chimney wood-ſoot, two pounds; turpentine, 

pitch, and honey, each half a pound ; melt the 
whole together in a pot, and then add about a 
quart of vinegar, in which the yelks of fix eggs 
have been beat up; apply ſome of this compoſi. 
tion upon tow every twenty-four hours, continu. 
ing it for eight or ten days, and after that-you 
need only dreſs the ſole with turpentine and tow 
till it is hard and firm, which will be in twenty or 
twenty-five days; be careful, when you leave off 
the defenſative, to keep the hoof well ſupplicd 
with ſome greaſy ointment, that the horn may 
never be dry till the cure is effected. 
As there are other accidents beſides bleyme; 
that may make a horſe lame, and do him a great 
deal of damage, eſpecially if he be fat and full of 
humours (though nothing perhaps may appear, on 
account of the fine make of the body and legs) we 
proceed to give ſuch preſcriptions as may be of ge- 
neral utility, 


New frogs or fruſhes. 

It often happens that a horle full of humours 
has a new frog, which many people call a corruptes 
frog, becauſe in changing the horn that encom- 
paſles it, it corrupts in ſuch a manner as to 0027 
out a ſtinking moiſture, and by degrees it all rot! 


away. If a horle is not bled in proportion to 
| the, 
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the humours that affect him, there comes another 
great diſorder, and out of a hundred farriers, 
ſcarce ſix can be found that know how to cure it; 
this is called @ thread, and by the French crapear, 
and may be known and cured by the following 
direction: 


A remedy for drying off corrupted frogs. 


Take roch-alum, green and white-copperas, 
and verdegris, all finely powdered, of each two 
ounces ; infuſe them cold twenty-four hours in a 
pot, with a quart of wine-vinegar, and with a piece 
of cotton or a ſponge dipped in this infuſion, waſh 
the fruſhes twice every day. 

When you have not the above drugs, take ſome 
of the aquafortis which a gold{mith has uſed to 
whiten his work, and ule it alone in the ſame 
manner as the foregoing compoſition; you may 
have it for aſking for, the workmen always then 
throw it away, as having loſt its ſtrength. 


Another remedy for a new or corrupted frog. 


Take aqua-infernalis and ule it in the fame 
manner as the two preceding liquors, only not ſo 
often. The manner of making rhis water follows: 


Aqua-infernalts. 


Take verdegris and Spanitk-tlies, of each one 


ounce ; Venetian ceruſs, two ounces; powder the 
| whole 
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whole, and put it into a bottle of brandy, anda 
pint of vinegar ; boil this in a pipkin over a gentle 
fire, till it is half waſted, and then uſe it as occa- 
ſion requires. 


Incaſtellated or narrow-heels. 


Many perſons make no difference between incaſ. 
tellated heels and heels that are cloſed up; the lat. 
ter may happen to the beſt of horſos, and is of. 
ten occaſioned by the fault of afarrier who knows 
neither how to pare nor to govern a horle's foot ; 
for a horſe that has the fineſt feet in the world, 
may have his feet cloſed up in four or five times 
ſhocing, when the farrier, by an injudicious appli- 
cation of the ſhoe, takes away all the force of that 
part ; we will treat therefore, in the firſt place, of 
theſe cloſe heels, and then of thoſe that are mcal- 
tellated, they being quite different from each 
other. TCD 

When a horſe has his heels cloſed, you muſt be. 
gin the cure by ſoftening his horn all overevery day 
with foot ointment ; put a bandage about it, which 
you may make with three or four liſts of cloth 
lewed together, in order to render them as broad 
as the hoof ; you muſt alſo put to it cow-dung, 
night and morning, and continue both for eight 
days. Then let the horſe be unſhoed, and his fee! 
well pared, without dividing the fruſh from the 
hecl, w hich 1 Is a great error, though moſt farriers 
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uſually practiſe i it, in hopes, by that means, to en- 
large the heel; becauſe moſt authors who have 
treated of this diſorder, have ſpoke of opening the 
heels without telling how it ought to be done. 
Having procceded thus far, before you put on the 
ſhoe let three lines be made on each fide of the 
foot with a proper inſtrument, from the crown 
down to the bottom of the hook, at the diſtance of 
about a ſinger's thickneſs from one another ; cut 
them almoſt to the quick, and then put on a og 
made in the following manner : 

It muſt be very thick within and very thin 
without, we mean, in the braches, that ſo if the. 
heels bear upon the ſhoe, the horn may flide un- 
der the brach without, in proportion as it grows. 
As ſoon as the lines are made, apply to them ſome 
of the foot ointment, and rub it all round the 
hoof, proceed thus for two or three ſhoeings, al- 
lowing about a month or ſix weeks between each, 
and by thefe means you will reſtore the feet. Many 
ohject againſt the length of this procels ; but the 
horn of the horſe's Fat does not grow ſo faſt as a 
man's beard ; il it bc a fine hore, worth the la- 
bour and expence, you need not grudge the time 
allowed | to make it as good as belore. | 


Of incaſtellated feet. 


We muſl firſt inform you what is meant by an 


uncaſtellated foot, that you may diſtinguith it tron, 
a Narrow 
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a narrow or cloſe heel, before you undertake the 


Cure. 
An incaſtellation ſeldom comes but upon fine 


horſes, as thoſe of Spain, Italy, Portugal, and 
Barbary, or upon ſuch as are brought up in high 
grounds that are dry and mountainous; ſuch 
horſes are liable to have their feet very hollow, 
with ſmall and narrow frogs, which, though it be 
a good quality in a horſe, may, like other things, 
extend to exceſs. It allo happens ſometimes 
through the fault of farriers, when they hollow 
the foot too much and divide the frog from the 
heel, which by degrees, and in courle of time, 
occaſions the frog to become ſo narrow, and the 
two quarters of the heel to join ſo cloſe, that it 1: 
difficult to ſee their ſeparation behind, ſo inſtcad 
of two heels there appears to be as it were but one; 
this is what we call incaſtellated heels; you may 


often fee them in the riding academies, and among 
managed horles who are kept long without ſhoc- 


ing; it frequently happens that the riding malters 
do dot perceive it, perhaps through ignorance, o. 
becauſe they think themſelves above ſuch matters, 
which they look on as the farrier's buſineſs; the! 
trouble themſelves about nothing but teaching to 
ride, and when they have ſhown you how to ma- 
nage a horſe in all his airs, they perſuade thcm- 
ſelves they are great men in their way, but when 
ſuch men arc left to themſelves, and have th: 
charge of condutting any grand equipage, i! 


rab | 
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makes them aſhamed to be obliged to own they 
know nothing of the matter. 

To proceed to the cure of an incaſtellated horſe; 
you mult begin by preparing his feet, in order to 
make them tender, juſt as you do in the foregoing 
caſe of cloſed heels; then have a ſhoe made in three 
parts, ſomething like one that is adapted to all 
feet, which we carry with us upon a journey, or 
in time of war where there is a large equipage to 
conduct, but with this exception, that the ſhoe 
for all feet opens and ſhuts only in the middle, and 
this does fo in two places; the toe makes one of 
the three picces, and the two branches the others ; 
the piece before muſt be punched quadrangularly, 
in order to receive the nails in form of a ſquare, 
and every branch muſt have two holes for two 
nails, which make eight in the whole; the deſign 
of it is, to open the heel every dreſſing after you 
have unſoled the horſe. 

You muſt obſerve here, that the frog ſhould be 
ſlit quite down between the two heels, and to the 
hair, and this ſlit ſhould be very deep; then take 
a little tow and roll or twiſt it between your fin- 
gers to the length of the lit, dip it in ſpirit of tur- 
pentine and put it to the very bottom of the cavi- 
ty; afterwards roll up two more parcels of tow, 
but larger than the former, dip them in turpentine 
made as hot as the horſe can bear it, and fill up 
the whole cleft and the foot, binding them on with 
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thin pieces of iron rather than wood ; obſerve 
that you muſt not do this till after the horle ia 
ſhoed and the inſide of his foot has been well 
waſhed with brandy. This being done, put a 
{mall iron pin or key between the two branches of 
the ſhoe, where there ſhould be indentions to re- 
ceive the ends of it and make it keep in. Leave 
on this firſt dreſfing, if it be winter, three days, if 
ſummer only two, and proceed lo every time you 
dreſs the horſe, and have ready a key a little longer 
in order to open the heels farther, which will be 
eaſily done, provided the horn be tender. 

We have one thing more to oblerve, which 1s, 
that though you do not take off the dreſſing for 
three days, you muſt apply a good reſtrictive, as 
ſoon as the horſe is unſoled, and change it every 
day for three or four days running. 

When you take off the rolls of tow to put on 
freſh, you mult ule the old ones to wrap about 
the heels and the hoof, eſpecially towards the 
crown; continuing this courſe till the ſole is ſound 
and beautiful. At the end of fifteen or twenty 
days, proceed to the other foot, for this accident 


is always common to both the fore, but never to 
the hind-fect. 


Another remedy for an incaſtellated horſe. 


The deſign of this is, for horſes which are not 
altogether incaſtellated; however, ſuch as are not 
| firm 
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firm on their feet, muſt be prepared for the ope- 
ration ; for this purpoſe you ſhould ſoften their 
feet with the following ointment : 

Take elder-bark, pitch, ſweet-oil, yellow- wax, 
mutton-ſuet, and turpentine, of each two ounces, 
melt all together, and ſtrain it through courſe 
linen; fill the inſide of the horle's foot with this, 
and anoint the hoof all round; repeat it for ſome 
days, and let the ointment be very hot. When the 
feet are well ſuppled, you muſt pare the inſide of 
them as much as poſſible, and almoſt to the quick, 
then open the frog as far as you can between the 
heels, and quite to the hair; dreſs the wound with 
Venice-turpentine ; and afterwards, put on the 
ſhoe, deſcribed in the preceding article, and ule 


the ſame keys, 


A numbneſs or ſtunning of the hoop. 


It often happens that a horſe hurts himſelſ 
againſt ſome ſtone or other hard thing, and 
numbs his foot ſo as to make him lame. This is 
the cale we here ſpeak of; to know it, you mull 
handle the feet, and when you find one of them 
hotter than the other, you may conclude that in 
that lies the pain which makes the horſe limp ; 
have recourſe to the following remedies: firſt, 
cauſing the foot to be well pared, then a compoſi- 
tion to put in the hollow of it, and a fort of pul- 


tice to bind round the crown. 
4 K 2 The 
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The compoſition for the inſide of the foot is 
made with leys of wine, putting into it the flower 
of linſeed, hogs-lard, honey, and turpentine, about 
the ſame quantity of each, and boiling all toge- 
ther till it is reduced to a pap, which apply very 
hot; this is a good preparation on almoſt every 
occaſion, and fortifies bad feet. 


A remedy to put round the foot of a horſe, and which 
may ſerve alſo for a hurt in the reins of a horſe. 


Take old hogs-lard, common honey, roſin, 
and common turpentine, of each four pounds; 
{weet oil and leys of wine, of each one pint; pitch, 
and linſeeds powdered, of each one pound; re- 
duce what is dry to a powder, and boil the whole 
together to a ſort of pap; which apply warm all 
round the hoof, dreſs your horſe once a day till 
his lameneſs is gone, which will not be long. 


How to make the hoof become ſoft and good. 


Take {weet-o1l, yellow-wax, mutton-ſuct, and 
turpentine, of each four ounces ; melt the whole 
together, and when you take it off the fire, keep 
ſtirring till it is cold and of an unctuous conſiſtence. 
Uſe this ointment to the harſe's feet every day, 
which will keep them ſoft and moiſt, eſpeciy to- 
wards the crown, and by this practice, what grows 
will be good and firm. You muſt not expect 
thoſe that are brittle and ſpongy to become good 
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all at once; but in courſe of time, by virtue of this 
ointment, you will find them lo. 


Another omtment to make the feet good, 


Let your horſe be ſhoed as near as you can poſ- 
ſibly, when the moon is in the middle of her in- 
creale, and then anoint his feet with the follow- 
ing ointment : | 

Take freſh-bytter, maſtic, gum, galbanum, 
pitch, roſin, and gum-elemi, of each two ounces ; 
ſoak them twenty-four hours in a quart of vine- 
gar, and add yellow-wax, two ounces ; ſweet-oll, 
turpentine, mutton-lyct, and honey, of cach four 
ounces; ointment of marſh-mallows, three ounces; 
put all together in a pipkin, over a moderate fire, 
without flame, and boil it till all the vinegar 1s 
evaporated; then pour it into another veſſel and 
ſlr it till it is almoſt cold. Uſe this as the pre- 
ceding: 


For a horſe that is lender- footed. 


Some horſes ſeem to have very beautiful well- 
made feet, and yet are very tender in the lole ; 
they cannot walk on ſtony or hard ground be- 
cauſe every little matter hurts their feet, and 
lames them. The cauſe of this is often looked for 
in the wrong place; to know where it is, there- 
fore, you need only clap the palm of your hand, 
upon the horſe's fole, which will itſelf ſhew you by 
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its extraordinary heat, where the pain lies ; for 
this heat will be much greater in the fore-feet, 
where the diſorder is, than in the hind. Some 
times in walking over ſtony ground, a ſmall flint 
gets into the hollow, and 1s held by the branches» 
of the ſhoe, ſo as to bruiſe the ſole. The follow. 
ing remedy will ſerve in both theſe caſes : 

Take onions and pound them well; add hogs. 
dung, vinegar, common ſalt, and oil of olives, 
the ſame quantity of each as of onions ; ſtew the 
whole together a full quarter of an hour, and let 
it juſt boil up; then apply it upon the ſole, as hot 
as the horſe can bear it. You may dreſs him in 
this manner every twenty-four hours, four or hve 


days running, and this will harden the fole and 
take away the lamenels. 


A horſe that has ſoft feet. 


A horſe is liable by this means to become lame, 
when he 1s obliged to work upon any pavement, 
or ſtony ground; when this happens, you mull 
begin to unſhoe him, and pare the inſide of his 
tect almoſt to the quick; when he is ſhocd again, 
apply the following remedy, which you muſt bind 
on with tow and ſplinters, and renew it every 
twenty-four hours: 

Take two pounds of the oldeſt and fatteſt ba- 
con, chop and pound it well, then melt it in a pip- 
kin or ſtew-pan, and ſtrain it through a coarle 
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cloth ; as 1t comes through let it run into a pint 
of brandy, which you have ready for that purpoſe 
in another veſſel ; beat the whole well together, 
and apply ſome of it to the horſe's fect three or 
four days running. This will bring them into 
good order, and harden the ſoles, 


A brittle hoof. 


There are ſo many infirmities that make a horſe 
lame, that few people take the pains to know 
what they all proceed from; we have one yet to 
mention, which 1s the brittle hoof. Though the 
foot may appear beautiful and well ſhaped, and 
the hora good and ſmooth, a horſe may be of lit- 
tle value on account of this defect; it is diflicult 
to be known, at leaſt without ſeeing a horſe ſhoed ; 
but then, the farrier 1s obliged to uſe very thin 
nails, or elſe the hoof will fly as he drives them; 
the ſhocs allo, muſt here be very light, for if you 
put heavy ſhoes on ſuch a horle, and work him in 
mud, or fat heavy land, or in roads that are a lit- 
tle frozen, he will be apt to leave his ſhoes behind 
him, and ſo much of the hoofs as held them. 
When dealers have ſuch a horſe, they keep him « 
long time in the ſtable, in order to let the horn 
grow afreſh, and then ſhoe him with light ſhoes, 
or ſhoes almoſt woren out, and nails that are very 
{mall in the ſhank. This defect, great as it is, may, 
however, be remedied in ſome meaſure, if you 
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only keep the horn well greaſed with foot-oint- 
ment, and do not run into the error of many 
coachmen, farriers, and grooms, in Holland eſpe- 
cially, who make uſe of train-oil, that of a whale, 
and chimney-ſoot, or the aſhes of burned ſtray, 
to render the hoofs black and ſhining ; if they 
were to do this to the hind-fect only, the evil 
would be but half as bad, becaule this accident 
never happens but to the fore-feet ; but if theſe 
people are obſtinately ſet upon having their 
horſes fect all black, let them mix their Doe in the 
foot-ointment, which will be never the worle, nor 


leſs nouriſhing to the horn; We confeſs that if 


they ule it often, this ointment will corre dearcr 
than the train oil, becauſe the bruſh will fuck un 
a great deal of it; and on the other fide, if our 
delicate coachmen and grooms were obliged to ru) 
the hoof with their hands, it would'undoubted!y 
jure them much, though it would ſave the oint- 
ment, becauſe thoſe fine fingers of their's were not 
made to be daubed. 


An omtment for the diſeaſes of the feet. 


This ointment will keep the feet of horſes ſound, 
if conſtantly uſed, as allo make thole that arc brit- 
tle and bad, good and ſound : 

Take yellow-wax, black-rolin, Burgundy-pitch, 
turpentine, honcy, hogs-lard, mutton-ſuet, ſwect- 


oil, of cach haif a pound; boil the whole together 
| | in 
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in a large pot over a charcoal fire where there is no 
flame, and take care that nothing boils over of 
theſe combuſtible ingredients; the whole being 
well boiled, pour it into earthen pots in order to 
cool for keeping, No man that keeps horſes, 
ſhould be without this, becauſe a horſe that has 
bad feet, can be of little ſervice till you get them 
cured, 


Another ointment for the feet, 


Take an equal quantity of tar and mutton-ſuet, 
melt them together in an iron ladle, and it is 
fit for uſe. This is a well=contrived remedy for 
ſtopping up horles' feet that are very hard and 
brittle, as well as to rub upon their outſides, 
whenever you find occaſion. 


Rats=tails on the legs. 


This defect is more common on the hind than 
on the fore legs, though the latter are not quite 
exempt from it. . It is thus known ; when you ſee 
from the hind part of the footlock, up along the 
nerves, a kind of line or channel, that ſeparates 
the hair to both ſides, this is a rat's-tail ; in ſum- 
mer there appears a kind of [mall dry ſcab along 
this channel, and in winter there iſſues out a ſtink- 
ing humidity like the water from the legs; this de- 
fet is not common to delicate horſes, who have 
ſcarce any hair on their legs, and who have been 

16 41. nouriſhed 
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S we 


nouriſhed in dry paſture and among mountains, 
but it happens to fat coach, or dray -horles, that 
have been brought up. in ſtrong, humid, marſhy 
lands, and conlequently | are fuller of humours 
than the others. You muſt uſe the ſame reme— 
dics here as to horſes that have the waters. A 
horſe may work notwithſtanding he has this dif. 
order, becauſe it ſeldom lames 15 unleſs it be 


in winter, when he is obliged to work in mud, 


ice, or ſnow; it occaſions a ſtiffneſs in the legs, and 


makes them trot like foxes, that is to lay, almoſi 
without a their joints. 


07 the capelet, or paſſe compane. 


This 1s a ſort of tumour, which begins at the 
hough behind, and deſcends along the nerve; it 
is very hard to the touch, and conſiſts of a hu- 
mour which is ſoft at firſt, but hardens with time, 
and forms itſelf into a callus; ; while it is yet ſoft, 
if you take care and underſtand} it, the cure 1: 
ealy, with only giving a quart of wine and as 
much urine mixed together; and having a quar- 
ter of an ounce of ſal ammoniac melted in them: 
beſides which, you may apply ſome of it with a 
ſponge upon the* ſwelled'part, and bind it on with 
a bullock's bladder, to keep it from evaporating, 
with a broad ligature; repeat this eight or ten 
ſubſequent days, and the capelet will diſappear; 
but if you wait till it is quite hardened, there 15 

| -nothing 
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nothing but the actual cautery can cure it, which 
muſt be given in the following manner: 

Make a line in the middle, drawing it from the 
point of the hough down the whole length, then 
make three more on each fide, as you are directed 
to do round the footlook for windgalls; treat the 
horſe afterwards in the ſame manner as in the 
article for chat diſtemper. | 


Another remedy for the ca pe let. 


If the caſe be recent, you may take ſpirit of tur- 
pentine and wine-vinegar, an equal quantity of 
each, and beat them up together; rub in ſome of 
this very hard with your hand twice ev ery day, 
and continue it till the horſe i is well. For want 
of ſpirit of turpentine, you may make uſe of bran- 
dy and a bit of ſope, with which rub the part 
diſordered three times a day till i it is s well. 


of the efperon or jþur. 


This diforder comes, juſt above thc preceding, 
but ſeldom makes a horſe limp; it disfigures him 
and that is all; your ſprightly, gay, ſtartliſn horſes 
are moſt ſubject to it, becauſe it proceeds from 
their ſKittiſnneſs with their hind legs, when they 
ſtrike the hough againſt a bar, a pillar, a wall, or 
whatever. is in their way, and by the violence of 
the blow, bruiſe the part and make it ſwell, ſo that 
it looks like a bladder full of wind. It this hurt 
4 L 2 be 
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be recent, it is eaſy to cure with only eight or ten 
pails of cold ſpring-water, bathing the tumonr 
well and often with a large ſponge ; this will ſoon 
reduce it, and may be entirely depended upon, 
ſimple as it is, provided the hurt be freſh and there 
is no neglect in making the application, A more 
zaveterate ſpur may be cured with the ſame re. 
medies as the capelet, if you take away every 
thing he can hit himſelf againſt in his gambols. 

If the diſorder has been of a year's ſtanding or 
more, you muſt open the ſwelling with your fire- 
iron, claſping the {kin faſt in your hand, to keep 


the iron from touching the bone of the hough; 


having pierced it, a red water will iſſue forth; you 
muſt then dreſs the wounds with tents of tow dip- 
ped the firſt time in warm wine with ſugar melt- 
cd i in it; afterwards dreſs it every day with the 


tents in the ſame form, dipping. them i in tincture 


of Succotrine-aloes, and continue thus till he is 
well. 
Relaxed or extended nerves. | 


It is not uncommon for 2 horſe to relax by a 
ſtrain, either when he 1s at work, or under any 


operation of the farrier, or at any other time, of 


the nerve which goes from the point of the hough, 


up the hind part of the thigh ; this accident often 


makes him ſtop ſhort, being no more able to move 
| by 
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his leg, nor to ſupport himſelf on it, than if the 
uy of His thigh » was broken. 


A 3 
oh Take ſpirit of turpentine and wine-vinegar, the 
ſame quantity of each, and beat them up well to- 
gether ; dip in this two large ſponges, and apply 
them along the nerve ; bind them on with a thick 
wrapper, a bullock's bladder, and a broad ſwathe 


over all; repeat this dreſſing eight or ten days fol- 


lowing, and take ſpecial care that the horſe never 
lies down all that time, nor indeed for a fortnight 
or three weeks longer ; for which purpoſe, you 
muſt tic him with four reins, two to the rack and 


two to the manger, ſo that he can. either eat or 


drink without moving out of his place. The eight 
days being over, rub the part on the following 
days, to the number of ten or twelve, with his 
compoſition: | | 

Take oil of bays, ointment of marſh mallows 
ointment of poplar-buds, ointment of roſes and 
honey, each a quarter of a pound ; let the whole 


be well mixed together, and uſed once a day, 
which will completely fortify the nerve. At a 
month's end the hair will be grown again, and 
then you may work the horle as before. 


Diſorders 
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'D order i in the kernel. 


A horſe i is very often lame.in the heunchi but 
the difficulty is to know: what that Jameneſs pro. 
ceeds from ; almoſt every one treats a horſe that is 
lame here, as pricked or unhaunched, yet the 
cauſes of ſuch lameneſs are many and various. . 

- Furſt, he may have received a very hard blow 

upon either fide of the croup; when this is the 
caſe there is no great danger. 

Secondly, he may have been ſtruck upon WI 
corner of the haunch which is over the bone of 
the joint, and yet nothing be diſplaced. - This is 
more to be feared than the other, but a horſe may 
be cured of it in a little time, with good remedies. 

In coming out at a door and turning too ſhort, 
2 horſe may ſtrike the corner of 15 haunch and 
lame himſelf. 

He may alſo bruiſe the hip-joint, which is that 
which appears next to . the flanks, of the ſame 
height as the ſhoulder ; this part is very ſenſible, 
and a horle may be lamed here for a long while, 
though nothing be put out. 

Some farriers confound all theſe accidents with 
one another, and all hurts in the haunch are with 
them the ſame. They generally ignorantly fay, 
your horſe is unhaunched or pricked, and have re- 
courſe to remedies that can be of no effect. 


We 


S 


P 
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We will treat of the diſſocation of the haunch, 
aſter we have gone through the other caſes. 

MW herr you have diſcovered the hurt to be from 
one of the above cauſes, make the following « com- 
1 0584 

Take likfobts, beat or bruiſed in a mortar, roſin, 
pitch, turpentine, {weet oil, and honey, of each 
eight ounces; leys of wine a quart ; boil: the 
whole gently together a full quarter of an hour, 
and when you take it off the fire, ſtir it till it is 
of a proper warmth to be applied to the part 
afflicted. + Renew the application twice a day, 
and:eyery time clap over it a piece of ſoft paper, 
or a: bladder, or a bit of moiſtened parchment; 
which will give it the better effect. The fame 
compoſition 1s good for the reins, for relaxed 
nerves, and for tired legs. If you continue it for 
ten or twelve days, you will diſcover very mani- 
fell good effects; but the horſe mult not lie down 
the whole time 8 uſe this remed . 


g A falſe ſtep. 
* hat we call a falſe ſtep, is a rain that a Horſe | 
receives by ſome violent wrench, occaſioned by 
his foot ſlipping into a hole, or by tray elling on 
une ven ground, or in froſty weather. x 
If the hurt is freſh, it will be the more calily 
cured, The beſt way is, immediately upon his 
receiving the ſtrain, or as ſoon as you can Come 
at 
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at any running water, to lead him in, and make 
him ſtand there a full hour, which will prevent 
any lameneſs enſuing. Repeat this bathing four 
or five times in twenty-four hours, leaving him 
as long in the water cach time. This will entirely 
cure him without any other remedy. But if it 
be an old hurt, as all the ligaments of the joint 
muſt have ſuffered, the caſe may be a long time 
in hand, in ſpite of the beſt remedies. 

There will appear to be very good reaſons for 
this, il we conſider that as the legs of a horſe carry 
a great burthen, they muſt be fatigued, and he 
cannot lie down nor rile without much pain. It is 
not the ſame with a man who keeps his bed, or 
carries his arm in a ſling for a violent ſprain, and 
therefore as he gives the part no fatigue, it is ſoon 
well. | | 

Remedy for a falſe ſlep. 

Take tar, and rye-flour, with the ſame quantity 
of turpentine, and half as much pigs fat ; mix the 
whole together, and ſtew them over the fire, to 
the conſiſtence of a very thick pap. When you 
take it off, add a gill glaſs of ſpirit of turpentine, 
and ſtir it well in. Apply this as hot as the 
horſe can bear it, round his footlock, with tow, 
a pig's-bladder, and a broad bandage, for any 
thing narrow would make the nerve above lwell. 
Repeat this dreſſing every day, till you ſee it has 
its effect. The tow which was uled firſt, may 

{erv: 
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ſerve a long time, only putting on a little freſh 
pultice when you open it. If you do it night 
and morning, inſtead of once a day, the horſe will 
be the ſooner cured. 

When you perceive that the horſe mends, you 
may leave off the above remedy, and only uſe, in 
its place, marſh-mallow-roots, boiled and beat to 
a pap. There is no occaſion to apply them warm. 
Towards the end of the cure, you muſt cleanſe 
the part with warm water and ſope, and after- 
wards take the horſe out, and give him an eaſy 
airing, without forcing him to any thing, for fear 
of renewing the ſtrain. You mult ride him to 
prevent him from leaping, which he might do, if 
led by a ſervant. He muſt not lie down during 
the whole cure, nor ſtir out of his place before 


this. 
Of the comb, or crown ſcab: 


The crown-ſcab is occaſioned by humours that 
fall upon a horſe's feet, round the coronet, juſt 
above the hoof. It ſends out a thick moiſture, 
like muddy water, which prevents the hair of the 
crown from falling down equally upon the hoofs, 
and makes it divide all round, like the teeth of a 
comb. This diſeaſe never happens to horſes bred 
up in dry and hilly countries, but to thoſe only 
who have been uſed to low and moiſt meadow 


ground. It is very common to horſes who have 
16 4 M abundance 
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abundance of hair upon their legs. There is n@ 
great diſhculty in curing it, but in this cale you 
ſhould not work the horle in alarge town, among 
the dirt, rubbiſh, and filth, that may clog up the 
ſtreets, becauſe the diiorder may return again 
another winter, after it has been once cured, 


though the horſe has been fed upon dry proven- 
der, but his feet not having been kept very 


clean. 
The remedy 1s only to cut off the hair with a 


pair of ſciſſars, as clole as you can, and then rub } 
all round the crown, night and morning, with 


black ſope, and at the end of two days, to waſh it 
With warm wine. 
other day with hot wine. 


dilappear. 


Another. 


Though it has been ſaid, that this diſeaſe hap- 


pens to horles that have much hair on their legs 
we do not mean that all horſes who have much 
hair there are ſubject to it. It proceeds allo from 


ſudden chills, and an ill managemont of horlcs 
when they work in mud, and likewiſe when 2 
horſe is put up in a ſtable without having his leg“ 
and even his whole body well rubbed down, 19: 

this 


When the foot is dry, you | 
mult begin again with the black ſope, and repeat ö 
it five or ſix days running, waſhing the part ever} | 
Thus you will lee | 
the hair become ſmooth, and the crown-lcab 
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this weill cauſe thoſe humidities to fall down upon 
the lower part of the legs, and the filth continuing 
there, produces {mall bliſters, that break and throw 
out a moiſture, which, between whiles, take off 
the hair, and running down in channels, make 
the figure of the teeth of a comb, as belore de- 
ſcribed. If the foregoing remedy does not ſuc- 
ceed to your ſatisfaction (though 1t be very good 
provided the horle be kept clean) make ule of the 
following: 

Take ſtrong mercurial blue ointment, half a 
pound; rub the parts affected with it ten or 
welve days following, having firſt ſhaved olF the 


hair, 


Watery ſores on the legs. 
This defect happens to horſes loaded with hai 


on their legs, and fed in ſuch marſhy countries as 
the preceding; to diſtinguiſh the diſeaſe, oblerve 
the lower part of the legs, and if you find them 
lwelled, eſpecially thoſe behind, between the ſoot- 
lock and heel, and that there iffucs from them a 
ſtinking moiſture, conclude this to be the water in 
the legs which 1s often the fore-runner of the two 
ſubſequent dilcales, and therefore ſhould never be 
neglected; to ſtop the courle of it, begin by tak- 
ing ſome black hellebore-root, and ſteep it in 
wine-vinegar; then make an inciſion behind, in 
the upper part of each thigh, juſt below the but- 

4M 2 Lock ; 
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tock; you mult a little looſen the ſkin of theſe in- 


ciſions, that there may be room to put in the hel- 


lebore, to about the ſize of a finger; then give a 


ſtitch at each cleft to keep it in, leave it there 
till it drops out of itſelf, in which time it will | 
draw out abundance of matter, and by that means 
give a revulſion to the ill humours that may de- 
ſcend. If the ſwelling does not diminiſh, ſhave | 
off the hair all round the leg, ſo far as it extends, 
and as the moiſture appears, in order to apply the 


following remedies : 


A remedy for watery legs. 


After having ſhaved off the hair behind the | 
footlock, cut the latter acroſs the ſpur, and looſen 
the ſkin from the fleſh on both fides of the cleft, | 
that you may gently find a way to a thin ſkin full of | 
water, in the ſhape of a little bladder, and about | 
as large as the end of one's finger; take this away | 


eaſily, for fear of hurting the nerves and ligament: 


that hold the joints of the footlock ; then fornen! | 


the wound with freſh urine, and wrap it with a 
bandage and tow dipped in ſpirit of turpentine, 
keeping it cloſe that no air may enter; you mult 
leave on this firſt dreſſing twenty-four hours, and 
when you take it off, have another ready to clap 
on in a moment, without ſtaying to look at thc 
wound, which you muſt treat in this manner, till 
it is quite cloſed up. This laſt operation is very 

| go 
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good, and cuts off the communication of all ill 
humours that may fall upon the legs. But if you 
have no farrier that knows how to perforrm it de- 
licately, have recourſe to the following reme- 
dies : 


A remedy for watery ſores. 


Take litharge, two pounds; verdegris, green. 
copperas, common alum, white-copperas, gall- 
nuts, of each one pound; reduce the whole to 
powder, and ſtcep it twenty-four hours in a gallon 
of vinegar ; then with a ſponge dipped in this, 
waſh lightly twice every day che parts which the 
water oozes from, continuing to do ſo till the 
horſe is well; the hair muſt be here cut off. 


Another. 


Take verdegris, gall-nuts, green-copperas, and 
white-copperas, all finely powdtred, of each two 
ounces ; roch-alum, one ounce ; white-wine 
vinegar, three quarts; pound the drugs, and then 
boil the whole in a large earthen pot ; uſe this 


every night and morning to foment the horle's 
legs till they are well, 


Another. 


Take eihiops-mineral, four ounces ; verde- 
gris, roch-alum, gall-nuts, pomegranate-bark, all 
powdered, of each two ounces ; hogs-lard, one 

| | pound; 
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pound; mix the powders with your lard cold in 


a mortar for an ointment, which apply to the 
ſcabs. 


Another. 


Take roch-alum and white-copperas, a pound 
of each ; powder them and put them into two 
gallons of water, which boil to the conſumption of 
half; you may keep this water as long as you plealc, 
in order to uſe in the following manner: 

Dip a ſmall ſponge in it, once every day, and 
draw it lightly over the parts that diſcharge the 
humour ; if the grapes begin to run, this water 
alone is ſufficient to cure them; but in order to 
prevent their returning when winter comes 
on, you muſt purge the horſes that have been 
attacked with them, and keep their legs very 
clean, with a view to turn back the humours; for 
without very great care, you may have warts at 
laſt come in the ſhape of grapes, and then you will 
have much more trouble to cure your horſe than 
before; they are both indeed of the fame kind, 
with this difference, that the grapes only grow to 
the ſkin, and are {maller and more numerous ; 
whereas warts are large, for ſome of them, fome- 
times, are larger than nuts, and arc with great 
difticulty removed, eſpecially after they have been 
long growing. 


A 1t- 
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A remedy for warls. 


We believe it needleſs to repeat the rules for 
diſtinguiſhing of warts, our buſineſs, at preſent, 
is to know how to remove them; firſtrub them every 
day with lapis infernalis, and afterwards, apply the 
ſame remedies that are preſcribed for grapes; con- 
tinue the uſe of the ſtone till they quite diſappear, 
but touch them with it very caſily, eſpecially if 
they grow to the ligaments, which you may readi- 
ly diſcover; for want of the lapis infernalis, apply 
{ome of the following ſtone, pulveriſed, and put 
the remedies over 1t. 


A ſlone to eat off warts, or proud-fleſh. 


Take green-copperas, wine-vincgar, and urine, 
of each one pound; put them all into. a glazed 
-rarthen pipkin, and ſet them over a gentle char- 
coal fire, till the humidity is quite evaporated and 
the whole becomes dry ; then augment the fire tall 
what there remains becomes as hard as a ſtone; 
take off your pipkin red hot, and put it into a 
cellar, or ſome other cool place, a whole night; 
in that time, the ſtone will looſen itſelf from the 
pot, and you may uſe it in powder, as above 


directed. 


Fieſhy 
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Fleſhy Frogs. 
What we call fleſhy frogs, are never found but 


on the fore fect; they are very inconvenient, be- 
cauſe every horle that has them, muſt have a 


649 


large, and conleguently a very heavy foot ; Inch a | 


horſe fatigues himſelf more than another, and can. 
not, for that reaſon, do lo much work as one that 
is well. 

The caſe is known by only taking up a horſe's 
feet and looking at them, to ſee if they ſpread very 
much, and if the frog grows as high as the ſhoe, 
It is this that hinders a horſe from working upon 
any pavement, or rough ground, becaule the frog, 
by growing ſo high, comes to the ground or 
pavement, and is ſo bruiſed as to make the crea- 
ture lame; it is uſual to ſhoe ſuch horſes with 
large froſt-nails, but that 1s both a troubleſome and 
expenſive method, becauſe they muſt be new-ſhoed 
as often as the nails wear down, or the lameneſs 
returns; thoſe who cannot diſtinguiſh fat-frogs 
from low-heels are often deceived, and have their 
horſes ſhoed as for the latter defect; they puz- 
zle themſelves about opening the heels, and di— 
vide them from the frogs with their buttreſs, by 
which means they take away the ſtrength of that 
quarter, which the branches of the ſhoe ought to 
bear on, cauſe the heels to cloſe up, and make the 


horſe lame ; whereas they ought not to ſeparate 
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the frog, but rather to fortify and nouriſh the 
heels with good foot-ointment, bound on with liſt ; 
this will make them grow, but not very ſuddenly, 
becauſe the horn of a horſe's foot is a very hard 
ſubſtance ; it requires at leaſt five or ſix months 
to reſtore feet that are ſpoiled, and conſequently 
there muſt be full as much time for heels that are 
naturally weak to become ſtrong. 


Full or clogged-up feet. 


What we call a full or clogged-up fool, is a capi- 
tal defect, becauſe very difficult to be cured ; no- 
thing can be done for it without great pains, and 
what we can do at molt is ſo little, that it is hard- 
worth while to take them; a horle in this condi- 
tion can do very little ſervice, not being proper, 
either for the ſaddle or for drawing upon the 
ſlones. He can be uſeful only at plough, and 
that too muſt be in very light ground. 

The way of ſhocing him 1s with vaulted ſhoes, 
that he may bear only on the edge of the horn; 
and to keep this good, you mult rub it often with 
foot ointment, from the crown down to the bot- 
tom, otherwiſe the horn will break, after which, 
there can be no pollibility of faſtening a ſhoe to it, 
and indeed the ſhoe is then worth more than the 


horſe. 
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Circled /eet. 

Circled feet are very caly to be known ; they 
are, when you fee little excreſcences round the 
hoof, which incloſe the foot, and appear like fo 
many {mall circles. Dealers who have luch horſes, 
never fail to ralp round their hoofs, in order to 
make them ſmooth ; and, to conceal the raiping, 
when they are to fſhew them for ſale, they black 
the hoofs all over; for without that it may eahly be 
perceived what has been done, and ſceing the mark 
of the raip, is a proof that any horſe is ſubject to 
this accident. As to the cauſes of it, in ſome it 
proceeds from the remains of an old diſtemper, 
from their having been loundered, and the diſcaſe 
cured without any care taken of the feet, where- 
upon the circulation of the blood not being re- 
gularly made, eſpecially round the crown, betycen 
the hai- and the horn, the pa't loſes its nouriſh- 
ment, and contracts or enlarges lc in proportion 
as the horle is worked. 

If thele circles were only on the ſutface, our 
jockies' method of raſping them down, would 
cen then be good for nothing; but they forn 
themſelves allo within the feet as well as without, 
and conſequently preis on the ſenſible part, and 
make a horſe limp with ever fo little labour. 

One may compare a horie in this condition to 
a man that has corns on his ſeet, and yet is oblig- 
ed to walk a long way in ſhoes that are too tight 
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and ſtubborn; a horſe therefore is worth a great 
deal leſs on this account, notwithſtanding that we 
may 1n time, by continuing the daily application 
of the foot-Ointment, bring him a little to him- 
ſelf. But this muſt be a work of time indeed, 
becaute his feet muſt be quite changed, before 
they can be good, which, with all the care you 
can take, they will hardly be in leſs than ten or 
twelve months. You may work him however in the 
mean while, obſerving always when you put him 
up, to cleanſe the inſide of his feet well, and fill 
them with cow-dung, fried with pigs-fat and a 
little vinegar, And even if he does not go out 
of the ſtable, never fail to do this twice or thrice 
every week, or indeed every night, till the circles 
of the fect are gone. 


* Battered ſoles. 


A battered ſole is, when a horſe that has flat 
feet loles a thoe, and travels ſome time without 
it, or when he gets a ſtone in his foot, which is 
kept in by the ſhoe, and walks upon it til. it 
bruiſes the part. If this ſtone continues there 
long, and you are obliged to pull it out, you are 
certain what made your horle lame. But when 
it drops out of itlelf, ſome ignorant perlons look 
for the caule of their horle's lameneſs, when that 
cauſe no longer exiſts. The beſt way, therefore, 
is to get him inſtantly unſhoed, and have his fect 
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pared ; after which, examine them well, by 
ſtriking gently with a farrier's hammer all round, 
to [ce if he has been any where pricked in ſhoe- 
ing. If you do not find any thing thus, take up 
the foot again, and preſs it all round gradually 
with pincers, obſerving if he winces, and catches 
away his foot. Even this may not be ſufficient to 
find the cauſe of his malady. You mull next 
take the hammer, and ſtrike him on the ole; 
and if he then ſhews any ſign of pain, you may 
know what the grievance proceeds from. In or- 
der to remedy it, you mult apply ſome healing 
compoſition, or fill the foot night and morning 
with cow-dung, fried with hogs-lard and a little 
vinegar; or common tar and greaſe, an equal 
quantity of each, melted together, This, with 
reſt aud time, wall certainly cure it. 


The bone-ſhabin. 


When the bone-ſpavin happens to a horle in 
one leg only, it makes him lame; but when ut 
ſeizes both, either behind or before, he does not 
limp at all. His joints, however, are not free, 
and conſequently he cannot be ſure-footed. The 
motion of the joint between the hoof and the 
lootlock being impeded, it can be of no great ſer- 
vice; and when the diſorder is alike in both legs, 
and the horſe is not lame, many people are ignv- 
rant how that joint is formed, and what uſe it 15 
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of in walking. Purchalers take ſuch horſes with- 
out knowing them, and are not convinced of their 
error till it is too late. You ſhould examine a 
horte thorongiily before you buy him, and in par- 
ticular, lee if a!! the joints of his fore-legs move 
with equal freedom. Moit hories that have the 
bone-1pavin, are very apt to ſtart when you go to 
take up their legs, and will hardly let you touch 
them wiiz your hand. Examine them well, 
therclore, with your eye, and {ce if between the 
footlock and the crown, the leg deſcends even and 
ſmooth, for if you fee any protuberance between 
the fleſh and the ſkin, that looks like a knot, or 
kernel, you have found the defect. If the tu- 
mour be yet loft, it will be the more eaſily cured ; 
but in time it grows very hard and calluus, and 
conſequently very obſtinate. A man that has 
curcd twenty of theſe in his life-time, cannot fairly 
promiſe for the twenty-firſt, for the leg perhaps 
may be never the better, after all the good treat- 
ment in the world. But if you have the good 
lortune to take it in hand at firſt, before the ſwell- 
ing is grown hard, you muſt ſhave off the hair, 
and apply once a day ſome of the ſtrong ointment 
which you will find in the articles of blows on the 
nerves; continue this for about a fortnight, after 
which apply marih-mallow-root, well boiled and 
pounded, and continue it alſo once a day for a 
fortnight or three weeks longer, faſtening it on 
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with a bandage. You need not expect, how- 
ever, that this method will cure an old bone 
ſpavin, for that you muſt unſole your horſe, az 
the farriers know how, and the ſole being railed, 
led him in the foot, and then dreſs the ſole 
with turpentine, a little warm, and bind it faſt 
down with tow and ſplinters. The foot being 
dreſſed, give him the gooſe-foot fire, that is, 
draw a line upon the middle of the joint, from 
before the footlock to the fore-part of the. crown, 
and then draw three others on each fide, en- 
circling the joint with them all round, as they 
deſcend. The fire ſhould be given more fiercely 
hcre than for wind-galls ; but the firſt line ſhould 
not be ſo ſtrong as the others, becauſe it ſerves 
only for a guide, to make the others by. When 
you have given the fire, according to art, in the 
manner here ſet down, you have room to hope 
the diſorder will go away, and the horſe become 
pretty free in the joints; but you are not to ex- 
pect as much lervice from him as if he had never 
had any defect. He may be {it for ſhort excur- 
ſions, by way of pleaſure, but not tor any long 
journey. 


Spaums or bloood-ſpawins, 


Spavins may come upon all ſorts of horſes, but 
ſome are more ſubject to them than others, aC- 


cording to their natures and habits ; as there arc 
three 
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three forts of ſpavins, we ſhall ſhew what kind 
of horles are molt liable to cach particular ſpe- 
cies. 

Dry ſpavins happen moſt frequently upon ſlen- 
der delicate horſes, ſuch as thoſe of Spain, Italy, 
Porti:gai, Barbary, and Arabia, or upon thoſe that 
are uicd to run in dry mountainous grounds; they 
may come allo by deſcent ; for if a tone-horie has 
the ſpavin, out of twenty mares he ſhall cover, 
nineteen will He ſpavin foals; one ought to be 
very cautious, therefore, what horſe we make uſe 
of to breed from. | 

Though the dry-ſpavin be a capital effect, yet 
when a horſe has it equally on both ſides, and ts 
put to the manage, provided he falls into the 
hands of a good maſter, who has patience to put 
him well on the haunches, this horle will be more 
ſprightly than any other, and more agreeable to 
the fight, as both Eis hams will beat exactly alike ; 
but whatever good air he may have, it is impoſſi- 
ble he ſhould be fit for the field, and that for 
many reaſons : 

Firſt, ſuch a horſe never gocs ſwift, and yet gal- 
lops much harder than any others; ſo that an an- 
cient man, or one of a weak conſtitution, cannot 
long bear the fatigue he mult give him in his 
loins; even in pacing or trotting, he lifts up his 
hind leg fo high aud brings them down ſo haſtily, 
and then catches them up again, as if he trod on 
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thorns. When a horle has the ſpavin but on one 
leg, it is a very difagreeable thing; you cannot 
take too much care therefore, as we ſaid before, of 
the houghs of delicate horſes, and when a ſwell- 
ing, ever ſo ſmall, appears upon the flat of 
the lower part of the hough withinſide, though 
the horſe may not limp, you ought to be appre- 
henſive that in time, and with a little labour, the 
ſpavin will increaſe on him. 

The ſecond kind is called the fai-ſpavin, which 
comes almoſt in the ſame place as the other, but 
is larger, and is moſt incident to horſes that have 
been bred in fat marſhy lands; this kind ſooner 
or later lames a horſe, if regard be not had to him 
at the beginning ; when 1t happens to two oppo- 
fite legs, the horſe does not limp any more than 
in the former, but then he is good for little, and 
the effects of this ſpavin are different from thoſe 
of the other; for whereas in that, the horſe liſts 
his feet very high, and bends his houghs with vio- 
lence; in this, on the contrary, he bends his 
houghs with pain, and conſequently is very un- 
fit for the manage, as well as for the field. 

If a horſe has this ſpavin but in one leg, and 
works ever ſo little, he will certainly limp, a nd 
thoſe who are unacquainted with ſpavins, look for 
the cauſe of it in his feet or haunches, 

The 
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The third kind is called the ox-/pavin, and is the 


worſt of all the three. It will admit however 
of a cure as well as the others, 


A remedy for ſpavins, 


Take five or ſix bits of houſe-tile, tub them 
round to about the ſize of a crown-piece; and 
make them red-hot, then having thrown the horſe, 
and rubbed the ſpavin well with a ſtick, made on 
purpole, or the handle of a hammer, take the 
tile-ſhreds out of the fire, with pincers, put 
them in a linen cloth that has been dipped in 
vinegar, and apply them to the part, leaving them 
there for ſome time ; when they are a little cool, 
heat them again, and put them in the ſame cloth 
as before, and thus apply them ſucceſſively till the 
hair comes off with ever ſo little pulling, as if the 
part had been ſcalded; all this being done, let the 


horſe alone till the eſchar falls off the-burnt place; 


then rub it with a pomatum made of hogs-lard 
and honey, till the hair comes again, 


2 Another. 
Though the preceding remedy has very often 


ſucceeded, this which follows is as much to be de- 
pended on ; it is a ſtrong unguent, which is fit 
for all ſorts of hard ſwellings and calloſities that 


we want to get rid of: 
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How to make the ſtrong ointment. 


Take euphorbium, corroſive ſublimate, black- 
hellebore, Spaniſh-flies, and crude-mercury, of 
each one ounce ; flowers of ſulphur, two ounces ; 
and oil of bays, ſix ounces. The drugs being all 
pulverized, kill the mercury in the flowers of ſul- 
phur till you can ſee none of it ; then mix the 
whole in the oil of bays, and make an ointment, 
with which anoint the ſpavin, or any other hard 
protuberance that you have a mind to diſſipate. 
You may ſave the trouble of mixing the mercury 
and ſulphur, by buying three ounces of æthiops- 
mineral. Uſe it once a day, the hair being firſt 
ſhaved off, for three days ſucceſſively; in that 
time an eſchar will fall off, and then you may 
dreſs the part with the ſame pomatum as 1s pre- 
{cribed in the preceding article. 


Another remedy for ſpavins. 


We could inſert many remedies for ſpavins, 
which would be ſucceſsful ; but the beſt way of 
all is, to give the fire, when you can get a farricr 
that underſtands his buſineſs. In order to this, 
he muſt throw the horſe, and then rub the tumour 
with his flick or hammer- handle; then let him 
draw a line with the hot iron or fire-knife as be- 
fore deſcribed ;- he muſt take his ſtroke down- 


wards, through the middle of the ſpavin, and 
then 
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then make three more lines on each ſide; but 
the operator ſhould have a light hand, and not 
cut quite through the ſkin; though he draws the 
knife ſeveral times over each line, he muſt ne- 
ver let the knife paſs upward againſt the hair, but 
always downward ; after the ſeven lines, make 
four holes with your fire-iron, and put in each a 
pellet of black pitch, which you muſt melt with 
your iron. 

After having given the fire, put writing-ink 
upon all the lines, and continue this application 
for ten ſucceſſive days; afterwards make uſe of the 
vintment for burns, that has been already pre- 
ſcribed, and continue it till the ſkin is quite 
united. 

Every horſe that has had the fire given him 
for ſpavins, {wellings in the houghs, or windgalls, 
ought to be three or four months without work, 
and, if poſhble to avoid it, never perform this 
operation in ſummer, eſpecially when the flics are 
plenty, neither muſt you do it at the very time 
that the horſe limps, becauſe then he will never 
be cured, Let him reſt a fortnight or three weeks, 
The beſt way is to give the fire as ſoon as you 
perceive the ſpavin, without waiting till the horſe 
is lame. hh 

Thoſe who are no judges of ſpavins often de- 
ceive themſelves, for as ſoon as the horſe has reſt- 
ed alittle, his lameneſs is over, which was owing 
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only to his work, There is yet another ſort of 


ſpavin below the hough and on the outſide, where. 
as the true ſpavin comes within; the ſame reme- 
dies are equally good for the jardon, which is a 
callous tumour near the ſame part, 


Varices, 


Theſe are ſwellings that come withinſide the 
hough, very near the ſeat of the ſalanders, where 
there paſſes a large vein which deſcends from the 
flat of the thigh to the bottom of the leg. Varices 
proceed from the violent extenſion of this vein, 
which forms a ſort of knot about as big as a filbert, 
and which, by degrees, grows as large as a ten- 
nis-ball ; it moves when you touch it, and. ſeems 
not to be fixed, ſq that one may take it for a ball 
between the fleſh and the ſkin. 

To cure this, you muſt cut the vein above and. 
below the hough ; preparatory to which, you muſt 


make a ligature at the tap and bottom, to keep: 


back the blood; then make the inciſion between 
the ligatures, and afterwards diſengage the tu- 
mour from the fleſh, If a farrier dares.not un- 
dertake this operation, though very eaſy and with- 
out danger, let him take à hot iron, pointed at the 


end, and pjerce the middle of the ſwelling, taking 


care not to touch any part of the joint of the 


hough, At the bottom of the orifice, let him put. 
ſome little pieces of corroſive ſublimate, and, 


fill 
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fill it up with ſulphur or pitch; then with the 


point of the burning- iron, let him melt theſe in- 
gredients, that the ſublimate may produce its ef- 
fe&, and corrode this ſuperfluous fleſh, which will 
conſequently dic away; you may then dreis it like 
any common wound. 


A veſſignon. 

There are two ſorts of theſe, the firſt is called a. 
ſimple veſſignon, the ſecond a windy veſſignon, which 
is the moſt dangerous; it is a ſmall ikin which is 
found in the middle of the flat of the hough, and 
which being now {welled, forms a bag of bloody 
ſanies, that in time make a horle lame; all horſes: 
have this ſkin, but they are not all {ubjett to have 
it filledin this manner; the ſooner you take the. 
cure of a veilignon in hand the bettur. 

The fimple veſſignon appears without the ham, 
and the other within; if you ſqueeze it with the 
hand on one fide it rebounds to the other; this 
diſorder, when recent, is caly to cure; but if uu 
let it get ever ſo little head it becomes a difficult 
caſe. 

In ſome horſes it is the effect of too much fa- 
tigue, in others of a violent ſtrain ; the latter fort, 


how. large ſoever it may be, is molt eaſy to cure; 
as ſoon as you perceive it, take about a quart of 
wine vinegar, and the ſame quantity of urine, mix 
them together, and diſſolve in them a quartern of 
{al 
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ſal ammoniac with a ſponge dipped in this compo- 
ſition waſh both ſides of the hough ſeven or eight 
times a day, and continue to do ſo for about a fort- 
night, in which time the ſwelling uſually goes away; 
that this remedy may be the more efficacious, it is 
proper to have two ſponges, and dip them in the 


ſame compoſition, applying one on each ſide, and 


putting over them a pig's or other bladder, with a 
good compreſs of linen cloth all round the hough, 
ſewed on cloſe, that nothing may come out ; bind 
down the whole with liſt, but not too tight, for 
farriers often make their bandages ſo tight as to 
fail in a very inveterate caſe ; but the beginning 
ſwell the nerves, and lame the horſe, and then 
they lay the blame of their ill ſucceſs on the medi- 
cines, without reſlecting that they themſelves are 
the cauſe of it; if the remedy does not ſucceed, 
it is a ſign the caſe is of longer ſtanding than was 
imagined, and when that 1s the caſe uſe the follow- 
ing: 

Take about two quarts of ſpirit of wine, in 
which diſſolve half a pound of camphor, and uſe 
it in the ſame manner as the former, and about the 
ſame time; if neither of theſe has any effect, which 
would be ſomething extraordinary, you muſt abſo- 
lutely give the fire on both ſides the hough, in the 
lame manner as before deſcribed; but we adviſe an 
inciſion to be made with a ſharp inſtrument; after 
letting out the ſanies, draw off the remainder by 


pulticing it, as directed for the ſtrangles. 
Ic 
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If a man expects to ſucceed in this, and to get 
reputation by. what he does, he muſt never give 
the fire, either for the veſlignon, the ſpavin, the 
curve, or the windgall, at any time but about au- 
tumn, when the flies diſappear, and let the horſe 
be kept all the winter in the ſtable, without going 
ever abroad ; even in the next ſpring you mult 
take him out only in the morning early, to walk 
him through the dewy graſs, or green corn; 
having done this for ſome months, you may be 
aſſured that no accident will ever happen in the 
place where the fire was given: 

Solleylell ſays, © I remember to have ſeen my 
« deceaſed father perform this operation, by way 
« of precaution, to horles for Lewis XIV's own 
« riding, and having practiſed it a long while my- 
« {felt with ſucceſs, without an accident, even to 
« horſes whoſe legs ſeemed quite ruined, and they 
« have done nine or ten years ſervice afterwards. 
« For a mare or gelding, inſtead of keeping them 
in the ſtable during the ſpring, the ſhorteſt way 
is to put them to graſs; but a ſtone-horle, if he 
« be not kept in the ſtable, muſt be in a cloſe by 
« himſelf, and walked in the morning, as before 
directed. It is trifling to object to the great ex- 
« pence of keeping him ſo long; for if the crea- 
« ture ſhould become uſeful afterwards, that ex- 
« pence will not be regretted. The grand point 


*1s to have the fire well given; I have never 
« known 
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known fix perſons able to do it to perfection, 
«© though every country farrier thinks himſelf ſo. 
« A farner, I inſiſt on it, cannot have alight hand, 
« and conſequently cannot uſe his tools with de- 
« licacy ; if he makes his knives too hot, he cuts 
« the ſkin quite through; if not hot enough, he 
© tears it; he muſt have ſeven or eight of them to 
« change as they cool, and not heat them in a 
«* forge but in a charcoal fire; it ſignifies nothing 
« to tie a horſe for this operation, you muſt abſo- 
« Jutely throw him down, as if you were going to 
te geld him; after having given the fire, there muſt 
be ink put on every line for nine ſucceſſive days, 
* in which time the eſchar will fall off; you mult 
*« mollify the wound with ointment of marſh-mal. 
« Jows, or ointment of roſes, every day, till the 
« {kin re-unites; this may take up five or fix 
« weeks. | 

« The method of giving the fire, comes from 
« the Arabians, who do it in almoſt all caſes; an 


hundred years ago it was quite unknown to us; 


de they give it with golden knives, and formerly in 
c France it was done with filver; I have uſed 
% theſe myſelf, but lately, experience has con- 
« yinced me, that ſteel knives are as good.“ 


The curb. 


This accident may happen i in different man- 
ners, as from the veſſignon, of which we have 
treated 
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treated ; a horſe often receives a ſtrain in working, 
or by ſlipping his foot in a hole, or in marſhy 
ground, out of which he pulls it with pain, and by 
that means wrenches his hough, without di ſlocat- 
ing any thing; yet the creature may be lamed 
without ſpeedy care ; the hgaments of the hough 
being ſtretched, cauſe a great inflammation with- 
in, the hough [wells from the middle (the ſeat of 
the veſſignon) to the bottom, where ſpavins and 
varices appear, and if not ſpeedily remedicd be- 
come incureable, at lcaſt without giving the fire, 
which 1s the only remedy, and that too often 
tails in very 1nveterate caſes; but at the beginning 
you need only ule the ſame remedies that are 
proper for veſlignons, which having in part diſh- 
pated the tumour, make it more ealy to bar the 
vein both above and below the hough. 

In order to bar the vein, you mult throw the 
horſe ; then look for the vein that proceeds from 
the thigh along the leg, and the joint of the hough 
withinſide; make an inciſion in it with a biſtory, 
or a pen-knife, but firſt with a light hand open the 
ſkin, and with a wild-goat's horn, or ſome other 
like thing, diſengage it from the {kin and the fleſh, 
between which it runs; when you have got the 
horn under it, take a picce of waxed ſilk, or fine 
coblers-end, and bind the vein tight that it may 
not bleed too much; afterwards make another 
opening, above the huugh, and do the lame as be- 
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low ; then cut the vein in two between theſe liga- 
turcs, and with a bit of cleft ſuck, about four inches 
long, take faſt hold of the end of it, and by turn- 
ing the ſtick gradually, you will pull it out; ſup- 
poſing it to be a young horle, there 1s no great 
danger if the vein breaks, becauſe of the ligatures 
above and below. It is ncedleſs to ule any other 
remedy in dreſſing the wounds than falt-butter 
applied night and morning; let there be at lealt 
an ounce of ſalt, powdered very finc, to a quarter 
of a pound of butter, and this will do more good 
than all the ointments you can get. 

It by chance an end of the vein remains, or any 
1mpurity enters the wound, that may caule an in- 
flammation, you muſt ule ointment of marſh- 
mallows, or a bath made of the roots of that herb, 
twice every day; for want of both, leys of wine 
and bogs-lard may lerve the turn; put about half 
a pound of lard to two quarts of the leys, and 
boil them well together, flirring afterwards till it 
is cold; with this rub the lwelling twice every day; 
if the curb be new it will certainly be cured. 

Moft farriers Perform this operation for the 
ſpavin, but expericnce ſhows their ignorance in ſo 
doing, becaule the ſpavin has nothing to do with 
this vein. It may be uſeful, however, for varices. 
There are others who perform the ſame operation 
for watery ſores or humours, which fall down the 
legs; many have fallen into this error, which is 


nov 
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now abandoned, ſince a more perfect knowledge 
of anotomy has been acquired of the ſeveral 
parts of a horſe. 

It is true that in barring a vein for the waters, 
ſome open it before it is bound, and draw out a 
great deal of blood ; after that they tie it above 
and below the orifice, and cut it below the two 
ligatures; this will reheve the horle for ſome time, 
but as the arteries carry the blood down, and it 
cannot alcend again as uſual, it produces a greater 
abundance of humours than before ; for this rea- 
fon we by no means approve of their manner of 


operation. 


— 


GENERAL REMEDIES: 
| FTER having taught the knowledge of 


| many dileaſes and accidents, it is proper we 
ſhould inſert ſome neceiſary and general remedies, 


according to the nature of cacn diſorder, and the 
convenience of thoſe who have the care of a great 


number of horſes. For example, a horſe that eats 
and drinks well, and yet does not thrive, or one 
who by any means is hindered trom eating and 
drinking as uſual, ſhould have the following re- 


medy given him: 
A purge. 
Every one ought to know that the moſt gentle 
purge is ſometimes dangerous, and kills a horſe if 


he be not prepared for taking it ſome days before; 
4 2 many 
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many ignorant perſons, when they ſee a horſe's 
dung in ſmall balls, black and dry, and ſeeming 
even to be mixed with blood, are of opinion 
that he 1s burnt up within, and therefore ought to 
be purged ; becauſe they have purged two or three 
ſuch without preparation, and by chance ſucceed- 
ed, they imagine they muſt {till go on in the 
{ame track, and when there happens any accident 
to a horſe, or they kill him by their medicines, 
they infiſt on the juſtneſs of what they have done, 
and attribute the misfortune to ſome other cauſe. 
When a horle 1s heated, and the balls of his 
dung are cloſe and hard, you muſt debar him of 
oats, and only give him, for two or three days 
running, bran and warm water ; if he can bear 
honey, you may put a little of that with the maſh, 
The evening before you purge him, adminiſter to 
him a laxative clyſter, for which you will find 
many recipes in this work; the next morning, at- 
ter he has faſted five or ſix hours, give him the 
following pills, and let him faſt as long after he 
has taken them; you may repeat all this again in 
two or three days, for it will never do any harm. 


Purging pulls, 
Take hepatic-aloes in powder, manna, and 
honey, of each half an ounce; ſal polychreſt pow- 


dered, an ounce ; if the horſe be ſtrong, add 
; halt 
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half an ounce more of manna ; mix the whole 
together, and make it up into pills of the ſize of 
a cheitnut, which roll in liquorice powder, and let 
him ſwallow them one after another ; give him a 
ſmall glaſs of wine after each, and when he has 
taken them all, leave him to himſelf; if you purge 
him for a giddin'":s in the head, or defluxion in 
the ces, add half an ounce or an ounce of pow- 
dered agaric, in proportion to the horle's ſtrength, 
The next day, at the ſame hour that you gave him 
the pills, if they do not yet work, take him out of 
the ſtable, and walk or trot him till the medicine 
begins to take effect; then put him up again and 
cover him warm; you muſt offer him nothing but 
warm-water with bran and honey, it he will take 
it; let him have a good mach of this five or fix 
hours after the purge begins to opcrate. 


Another way of purging a horſe. 


As all purges are not alike, you muſt know the 
diſtemper of a horſe before you purge him; there 
are ſome purges to cleanſe the inteſtines, others 
for pains in the head, and others to purify the 
mals of blood, whether in the farcy, the mange, 
the reds, or any other foulneſs. Having had the 
precaution to prepare your horle as before direct- 
ed, and even bled him, if there appear to be necd 
of it, a day or two before let him take the fol- 


lowing : 
| Take 
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Take fix ounces of æthiops-mineral (which yon 
may make yourſelf with two ounces of quickſilver 
and four ounces of flowers of ſulphur, rubbing them 
in a mortar till the quickblver is quite killed) half 
an ounce of ſal-prunellæ in powder, and a quar- 
tern of freſh butter; make this into cight pills, 
roll them in liquorice- powder and give them as 
the preceding. This purge is very good to 
cleanſe away all corruption, and kill the worms 
in the body of a horſe. But if his lungs are ever 
ſo little damaged, it will haſten his death, which 
is no great matter, becauſe he 1s not in a condi- 
tion to do any more ſervice, and lo the ſooner he 
goes the better, It is quite otherwiſe with man- 
kind, who may be uſeful on earth after they arc 
touched with a conſumption, as well for the 
management of their families as for civil ſo- 


ciety. 
How to make liver of antimony. . 


Take four pounds of common ſalt petre, and 
five pounds of antimony, beat thein ſeparately 
to a coarſe powder; then mix them, and put 
them both in a large crucible, iron mortar, or 
pot; a copper or braſs veſſel is not fit for the 
purpoſe ; ſet it on fire with a piece of char- 
coal, and get out of the way as ſoon as you can, 
for the wind and ſmoke may take away a man's 


ſenſes and ſulfocate him; you malt let this cool four 
1 0 
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or five hours in the open air, and then turn up 
the matter on a linen cloth, to receive all that 
falls out of itlelf ; the liver of antimony will re- 
main at bottom and the droſs at the top; on the 
ſide where you ſce it on fire, you muſt divide 
the one from the other, which is very eaſy, and 
that being done, the antimony will appear brown, 
almoſt of the colour of bullock's liver, and ſhining ; 
pound it, pals it through a ſieve, and keep it for 
ule, according to the preſcriptions in leveral 
places of this book. The dole of it ſingly is an 
ounce morning and evening, mixed with the 
horle's oats or bran, and let thele be a little wet 
that the antimony may flick to them. The doſe 
may ſerve in clyſters in the room of ſal-pruncllæ; 
you may make allo an emetic wine, to be given in 
the draughts where ſuch wine is mentioned as an 
ingredient. If you get four pounds, or four 
pounds and a half of liver of antimony from the 
whole, you are very well olf, _ 


How to make the crocus metallorum. 


Crocus metallorum is made in the ſame man- 
ner as liver of antimony, the only difference is, 
that in the crocus the two ingredients (ſalt petre 
and antimony) are in equal quantities; it is pro- 
per for the ſame purpoſe, but the liver of anti- 
mony is the molt ſalutary. The doſe of the cro— 
cus is half an ounce morning and evening, given 
as bciore, 


A clyſter 
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A clyſter for a looſeneſs. 

Take a gallon of emetic wine, and- boil in it 
twenty or thirty acorns dried and powdered ; when 
they are well boiled, let this compoſition ſtand 
till it is of a proper warmth to be adminiſtered; 
then add a quart of ſweet oil to mollify the 
bowels ; one clyſter of this will not be ſufficient, 
you muſt repeat it twice a day for two or three 
days running ; you may alſo make a draught with 
a bottle of emetic wine, and a dozen of acorns in 
powder ; two days after let him take an ounce of 
monk's rhubarb, otherwiſe called raponti, which 
will be as effectual as the true Eaſtern rhubarb. 


Another for a horſe that has taken a purge which has 
not worked, 


Take leaves of marſh-mallows and common 
mallows, pellitory of the wall, or garden night- 
ſhade, or for want of both, lettuce or ſuccory, or 
ſome of the caſſia decoction ſold by the apothe- 
caries ; you may boil any of theſe herbs with his 
bran, or mix the decoction with his bran and 
water, and having ſtrained the whole, add two 
ounces of double catholicon, a quartern of ſweet 
oil, and an ounce of fal-prunelle. If this firſt 
clyſter does not move the purge, repeat it five or 
ſix hours aftcr, adding two ounces more of catho- 


licon. 


Another 
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Another refreſhing clyſter. 

Take leaves of common mallows, marſh-mal= 
lows, pellitory of the wall, violets, lettuce, the 
herb mercury, of each two handfuls; aniſeeds 
and fennel-leeds bruiſed, of each two ounces ; 
boil the whole together in water, and then ſtrain 
and give 1t the horſe. After he has diſcharged it, 
take him out, and trot him till he begins to ſweat, 
and then put him up in the ſtable, and cover 
him cloſe, to prevent his catching cold. His 
ſweat being over, if you are under the neceſſity of 
it, you may ride him ten or twelve miles the ſame 
day, but ſtop him a little between whiles, and at 
every place give him a mouthful of hay. If he 
eats it, you may conclude him out of danger, 
This clyſter 1s good for the gripes, if you give a 
quart of it at a time, in the form of a draught. 


Another. 


If it be in the ſummer, you may make the 
following: 

Take leaves of lettuce, purſlain, and ſuccory 
(or for want of that dandelion) groundſel, garden 
night-ſhade, bete, mallows, and marſh-mallows, 
of each an cqual quantity ; boil them well, and 
ſtrain the decoction, and let each clyſter conſiſt of 
a gallon. You muſt diſſolve in it two ounces of 
ſal polychreſt, an ounce of ſal prunellæ, half a 
pound of honey, and add half a pound of ſweet oil. 
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The whole being well mixed, if you have not a 
ſyringe large enough, make uſe of a bullock's 
bladder, with a joint of reed, or elder with the 
pith out, of about a foot long. Fill the bladder 
with a funnel, but before you inject the clyſter, 
run your hand up the horſe's fundament, and 
empty his great gut, taking care not to ſcratch him 
with your nails, which might prove mortal, If 
you cannot get the above-mentioned herbs, make 
a decoction of barley or rye flour, and add to it 
the other ingredients. 


How to make the cordial uy unzverſal powder, 


This powder may be kept as long as you pleale, 
provided you put it in a glals vellel, or a bladder, 
and let no moiſture come near it. Every military 
farrier, who has the charge of a number of horſes, 

ought to have it always by him, becauſe it is 
good for almoſt all diſtempers. It is for tht: 
reaſon we call it the univerſal powder. 


Preſcription. 


Take bay berries, juniper berries ripe, the ſeed- 

of fennel, aniſe, fenugreek, ſkirret, angelica roo, 
- gentian root, orris root, ſaſſafras wood, guaiacun 
wood, olibanum, agaric, monk's rhubarb, dried 
Seville orange-peel, leſſer centaury, leaves and 
flowers of wormwood, galangals, long birthwort- 
root, and round birthwort-root, leaves of lage, 
and leaves of rue, dried in the ſhade, ground-1vy, 
and 
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and wild tanfey, of each a quartcr of a pound; 
reduce them all to a powder ſeparate, and then 
add flowers of ſulphur and liquorice powder, of 
each half a pound ; mix the whole together and 
paſs it through the fieve ; you may be certain, if 
the mixture be well made, that few remedies are 
equal to this powder; the dole for each time is, 
from three to four vunces, in water or beer, ac- 
cording to the {ſtrength of the harſe, adding to 
every doſe half an ounce of tal prunclle. This 
powder may be given at all times, cither in the 
morning or in the aftcrnoon; and il you are 
obliged to continue a journey, you need appre- 
hend no bad conſequences from it, becauſe it tends 
to fortify the horſc. 


Another remedy to fortify a horſe that is ready to caſt, or 


whoſe appetite is palled, 
Take two or three ounces of Venice-treacle, an 
ounce of aſſa-ſœtida, half an ounce of ſal prunellæ 


in powder; dilute the whole in a quart of wine, 
if it be for a fat horſe ; if for a lean one, in a quart 


of good old beer. We have taken notice more 


than once, that a horſe ſhould be kept ſome hours 
entirely faſting both before and after taking any 
remedy ; if you give this in the morning on 
a journey, and the horſe 1s hungry in the after- 
noon, you may venture to ride him ſome miles 
farther in cale of neceſſity, becauſe the remedy 
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gives him no trouble. If you perceive no change 
in him at three or four hours end, repeat the doſe; 
for a horſe, on account of his prone poſture, is 
very difficult to purge ; he is alſo hard to vomit, 
becauſe of the diſtance between his throat and his 
ſtomach; but then a vomit does not ſtrain but 
only ſharpens his appetite. This remedy is good 
when you merely ſuſpect any diſorder, and you 
never run any hazard in giving it. 


How to dye the hair of a horſe, 


When you have a white horſe or a horſe with 
white ſpots, and you are willing to conceal themfor 
ſome time, take a pound of lime, a pound of gold 
litharge, a quartern of Caſtile-ſope cut ſmall; put 
the whole in a large pot, and pour in rain-water, 
by little and little, till the lime heats and diſſolves; 
then add more water and keep ſtirring it with a 
wooden ladle ; when it comes to the conſiſtence 
of a clear pap, apply it with art upon the hair, in 
the places you want to blacken; cover it with pa- 
per or a linen rag, and leave the horſe tied up for 
ſome hours till it becomes dry; then waſh the part 
with water and ſope, and the more you waſh it 
the blacker it will appear. This may be done in 
any part where the hair grows, except the noſc, 
where the hair is very thin, You muſt take care 
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however, that the compolition does not come to 
the ſkin, for it would certainly fetch it off. 


To paint the eye-brows of an old horſe. 


Take two ounces of aqua-fortis, dillolve in it 
half an ounce of leaf-ſilver, and add an ounce of 
role-water ; lay on this compolition delicately 
with a pencil, on the eye-brows, and take great 
care that none of it gets into the eyes. If they 
are not ſtained the firſi time, you mult repeat it as 
often as it drics, till it has the effect. If the horſe 
be bay, you muſt put into the compoliton an 
ounce of umber ; if ſorrel, an ounce of licharge of 


gold. 


To make hair grow again that is fallen off, whether 
through the itch, or @ wound in what part ſocver 
it be. 

Take ointment of poplar-buds and virgin=- 
honey, an equal quantity of each ; mix them well 
together, and rub with this twice every day the 
places that are bare ; continue this for fifteen or 
twenty days, in which time the hair will grow 
again, as thick and ſmooth as if it had never failen 


. 


Another way. 


Take the roots of flat ſedge, which grows upon 
the borders of ſtanding waters, and having cleanied 
them 
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them well, boil them in water to a pappy con- 
fiſtence, and then add as much virgin-honey as 
you can conveniently mix with it. Put ſome of 
this compoſition freſh every day upon the bald 
places, and if you continue to do thus for fifteen 
or twenty days, you will ſee the hair return. We 
remember having uled this preparation upon a 
young woman who had ſcarce any eye-brows. We 
had them ſhaved cloſe twice a week, and rubbed 
the places well, and at the end of ſix weeks, the 
was hardly to be known, ſo large and beautiful 
were her eye-brows grown, 


How to make what we call a ſtar come on the forelitad 
of a hor/e. 


Take three leaden pencils, about the ſize of a 
gooſe-quill, and three or four inches long; then 
take a pointed iron inſtrument, of the ſhape of a 
ſhoe-maker's awl, and ſomewhat larger than the 
pencils. Run your inſtrument under the middle 
of the horſe's forehead, between the fleſh and the 


kin, bringing the point out at about five inches 


diſtance. Put one of the pencils into this hole, 
leaving both ends out. Make two more ſuch 


holes, and croſs the firſt in ſuch a manner as to 


form a ſtar, with fix rays, and introduce the other 
two pencils as the firſt. After this, take a piece 
of woollen yarn, of the thickneſs of ene of the 


pencils, and carry it under the ends of the pencils, 
turning 
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turning it round each, and ſo continuing till you 
have quite clogged up the ſaid ends, and made a 
large circle of yarn. Faſten it with a knot or 
two, and turn back all the ſix points of lead, ſo as 
to keep it tight on. Leave the whole in this 
maner five days, and then take up the yarn, and 
pull out the pencils, and without any more 
trouble, a fort of impoſtume will form under the 
{kin, that will make the hair fall off. There will 
then come a kind of cruſt, which will drop off of 
itſelf ; after which, you muſt greaſe the part with 
a little mixture of honey and lard, in equal quan- 


tities. All the hair which grows after this, will 


be white and ſmooth. 

There are many other recipes to make the hair 
white, but we ought always to imitate nature, the 
moſt nearly which, 1s done in the manner we have 
{ct down. 


How lo fill up the hollow places over the horſe's eyes. 


Take clean barley and vetches bruiſed, in equal 
quantities, and boil them in roſe-water to a pap- 
py conſiſtency; with this fill the cavities every 
day {that come over a horle's eyes) and tic it on 
with a bandage made on purpole. Continue the 
ule of this for three weeks or a month, and the 
cavities will fill up as if they had never been. 
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Remedies for figs in a horſe's feet. 


Pare the foot well where you diſcover a fig, 
that with your biſtory you may the more eaſily 
cut the ſole round the place where the complaint 
is, till you come to the raw fleſh, which is going 
to the root of the diſorder, If you regard oniy 
the top of the fig, your cure will be imperfect, for 
the fig will ſpread and extend, and though it ap- 


pears {mall on the outſide, it will reach all over 


the ſole. We do not think that it grows ta. the 
tendon, or the inner foot. Having thus diſcovered 
it all, take two pounds of honey, a pint of aqua 
vite, fix ounces of verdegris, in fine powder, 
and ſifted through ſilk; fix ounces of white cop- 
peras, pounded fine; four ounces of litharge, and 
two drachms of ſublimate, pounded in the ſame 
manner, and well ſifted; mix the whole with 
honey in a clean carthen pot, and let it ſtand 
over a gentle fire, ſtirring it often till it is ſut- 
ficiently thick. The ointment being made, 
ſpread it upon pledgets, which apply to the 
is. | 

If in ſearching for the roots, you make the 
blood come, which ſhould be avoided as much as 
poſlible, put for the firſt dreſſing, a reſtringent 
made with turpentine and chimney-ſoot ; apply 
this warm all over the fig; cover it with tow, and 
bind and ſplinter it down, to ſtop the blood. 


Thus 
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Thus, in two days' time, when you take off the 


dreſſing, you will find all in good order; aftcr- 
wards put on a dreſling of the ointment above 
deſcribed, cold, ith pledgets of tow, well banded 


and ſplintered on; let the whole dreſſing be fo 
ordered with hard rolls of tow, that the tents 


you clap on the ſides, may preſs in the fig, and 


prevent'its enlarging, Leave not the leaſt cor- 
ner of the frog that touches the fig, without rolls 
of tow, that the whole may be kept under, and 
nothing grow beyond bounds. 


Obſerve that the tow you make uſe of be very 
dry, and the pledgets and tents be made up hard 
before you ſpread the ointment on them. Take 
care alſo, that your horſe be in a good ſtable, or 
ſome other dry place, becauſe moiſture is ſo 
hurtful in this diſeaſe, that it may hinder a cure. 
Having taken off the ſecond dreſſing, which ſhould 
continue forty-eight hours, cleanle the part well 
with dry tow, and examine 1f there be no fibres 
or roots remaining; then waſh your fig with what 
the goldſmiths call ſecond water, putting over it 
the ointment we have here preſcribed. Bind and 
ſplinter the place well as before, upon clean dry 
tow, keeping in the ſides with the rolls and pled- 
gets, that it may not enlarge. A great part of the 
cure of this diſorder depends upon the good or 
bad application of the dreſſing. 
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When you change the dreſſings, take off gently 
with your ſpatula the ſmall eſchars, or rather 
ixmns, that the ointment has occaſtoned, obſerving 
to fetch blood as little as poſſible. If, after the 
ſecond application of the ointment, the fig is not 
checked, but breaks out again, mix with one half 
of your compoſition, three ounces of good aqua- 
fortis, putting them cold together, and letting 
them ferment. Afterwards uſe this ointment. as 
you did the former, and it will certainly ſtop the 
progrels of the fig, if you take care to renew and 
bind on the dreſling well every twelve hours. 
When upon taking off your dreſſing, you perceive 
the fig ſufficiently deadened, return again to your 
former ointment, without aqua-fortis, applying 
that with it between whiles, as you lee occaſion, 
to eat off the exuberant fleſh, or to dry up the 
wound apace. It you do all this with judgement 
and diſcretion, it cannot fail of ſucceſs. 


There are often places where the fleſh grows tov 
hard; there you muſt uſe the ointment with 
aqua-fortis. When you want to dry only, the 
limple ointment is uſually ſufficient ; but always 
ſupport the drefling well, and ſplinter it down 
tight. 

\When the fig grows to the tendon, or inner 
foot, or has communication with them, when you 
imagine it healed on one fide it fpreads on thc 
ether, and cxtends ſometunes from the frog tothe 

quart! 
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quarter, which it is often neceſſary to cut. When 
the quarter 1s cut, cauſtics, or potential cauteries, 
in powder or in ointment, may ſerve to deſtroy 
the tendon. You may make uſe of the ſame that 
was preſcribed for the horny javerts, for without 
deſtroying the tendon, you can never cure the 
hg. 

If the fig be large (as there are ſome as. large 
as a {mall pullet's egg) it 1s very proper, after 
having well examined all round, to ſee if there be 
no void under the ſole, where certain roots of the 
lig are concealed, and after having cut and dil- 
covered all you can with your two-edged crook- 
ed inciſion- knife, it is very proper, we ſay, to take 
a good ſharp buttreſs, and cut off all the fig, and 
all the corrupted and bad fleſh you can ſee. Let 
your horle afterwards bleed well, and then let the 
{ponges of his ſhoe be lengthened, and his paſtern 
tied with a cord, in order to ſtop the blood. 
Then cover all that you have cut with fine ſalt, 
and put over it turpentinc, that has been mixed 
over a fire with ſuct chopped ſmall. You muſt 
ſoak a towel in this, and lay it on; if the blood 
comes lo freely that you cannot put on the falt, 
mix it with the hot compolition, bind the foot 
well, and ſplinter on the dreſſing. Put the ſame 
defenſative round the crown, and leave your 
horſe for three days without touching him, keep- 
ing him always in a dry place. 
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If the fig is in one of the hind-feet, as it com 
monly is, you muſt take great care to keep the 
dung from under it, that no moiſture may come to 
the part, becauſe moiſture is very hurttul. 

When you take off the drefling you muſt gen- 
tly cleanſe the hole, with dry tow upon your 
ſpatula ; then put on ſome of the ointment with 
pledgets, and let the hole be adjuſted and com- 
preſſed with an iron ſplinter. You will have no 
more occaſion for any defenſaſive round the 
crown, Two days atter, when you take off the 
dreſſing, you muſt obſerve the colour of the fleſh, 
and waſh it with a ſecond water, as there may be 
occaſion. If you want to eat off any fleſh, have 
recourle to your ointment with aqua-tfortis, and 
continue the fame dreſſing for ſome days; upon 
thoſe places where the fleſh looks well, put only 
the ſimple ointment. 

If the fig grows to the tendon or the inner foot, 
the moſt certain remedy is, to unſole the horſe and 
then dreſs the fig in the manner preſcribed, mak- 
ing ule of the razor when you ſee occaſion, or cat- 
ing off the tendon with cauſtics ; but wherever 
you can employ the razor; let the cauſtic alone, 
becauſe with the former you lee beſt what you 

do, and may go juſt as far as you pleaſe, without 
putting the horle to ſo much pain; if there be 
any ſplinter looſe from the inner-foot, apply the 
ſearing-1ron to it rather than a cauſtic. | 
Maga! 
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Madam Feuillet's green balm. 


This has performed ſuch great cures upon man- 
kind, that we thought it worthy of a place in the 
pre:-nt work; we have not ſet down here the pre- 

cription for the ſtyptic plaſicr that is uſed with 
his balm, becaule tie diapalma, that may be had 
anywlicre, is as ges for it as the ſaid plaſter, and 
much cheaper. It is not the plaſter but the 
balm Ha effects the cure, the other 1c: ves only to 
keep it on, and prevent au air from hucting the 
wound. 

This valm is very good g all wounds in 
horſes, in what part focvc: chey happen, as alſo 
for pricks in the foot, and the like. It is made 
thus : 

Take oils of linſeed, olives, and juniper-berries, 
of each two ounces ; Chio-turpentine, or for 
want of that, other fine turpentine, two ounces ; 
oil of bays, one ounce; ou of gilly flowers, one 
drachm ; verdegris, pounded and finely fifted, 
three drachms ; whitc-copperas, two drachms ; 
put the whole into a phial, and ſhake them till 
they incorporate, continuing ſo to do from time 
to time for a month; after which keep it for uſe. 

You mult waſh the wound with warm wine, 
the firſt time that you dreſs it; then heat the 
balm and ſpread it upon lint, over which put a 
ſticking-plaſter to keep it on; if the wound he 

deep 
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deep you mult cover a tent with this balm, and 
put a plaſter over 1t. 

You muſt uſe it, as an unguent, warm to freſh 
wounds, having firſt cleanſed them well with 
tow; ſprinkle over it, when thus applied, the lint of 
old cord that has been beat almoſt to a powder, 
and if you ccntinue this every day, without cver 
moiſtening the wound, it will heal in any part 
whatſocver; it is equally good for all pricks, whe- 
ther with nails, thorns, or ſtumps of trees. 
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Gunſhot-water, or a vulnerary draught. 


Horſes that are wounded with a fuſee, muſket, 
or piſtol, cannot always be treated with large inci- 
ſions, eſpecially in hot weather in the army, where 

there are not always convenient places to put 
them out of the ſun, or to protect them from 
flies. 

To find the bottom of theſe wounds and know 
their magnitude, you muſt ſearch them with a | 
large iron probe, which is the only way yoa can 
do it. For this purpoſe, you muſt place them in 
the ſame poſture they were in when they received 
the ſhot; the wound often appears to be lo deep, 
that you can convey neither ointment nor pow- 
der to the bottom of it. For this reaſon liquids, 
have been invented under the name of gunſhot- 

waters, which arc injected into the wounds leveral 
times a day, You mult introduce a tent dipped 
In 
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in it to keep the wound open, and apply a linen- 


rag dipped likewiſe over the mouth of it, in the 
molt convenient manner you can. Give the horle 
half a pint of the ſame water every day in a 
draught; and in this manner wounds may be 
cured, which would otherwiſe prove mortal; not 
but that a great number, thus treated, do not- 
withſtanding die; but when a man has done all 
in his power, hu bears his loſs with the leſs re- 
gret, becauſe it was inevitable. 

If the horſe has a fever, you muſt have recourſe 
to clyſters, and not let him ſwallow any of the 
vulncrary-water, becauſe the ſimples that compoſe 
it are moſt of them hot, and would tend to in- 
creaſe the internal fire and the agitation of the 
humours, which naturally prels towards the 
wounded part; but we very often ſee horſes that 
have very large wounds, without any fever. It is 
not the ſame with men, for whom the ule of vul- 
nerary-waters are almoſt abolithed, except among 
the Swils, who have ſtill a very good opinion of 
them: 


How to make a gunſhot-waler. 


"Take a new earthen pot, well glazed, in which 
put three quarts of ſmall white-wine, with an 
ounce and a half of round birthwort, raſped ; put 
your pot over a moderate fare and let it boil gently 
or rather ſtew, till one quart of the wine is dimi- 


niſhed; 
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niſhed; juſt before you take it off, put in fi: 
ounces of ſugar in powder, and when that is dif. 
ſolved, ſet it by to cool. Ule this water or rather 
this wine, to waſh or ſyringe the wound thrice a 
day; and every morning, as we ſaid, let the horſe 
drink half a pint of it, after you have ſtrained it 
well. 


Lapis mirabilis. 

This ſtone is as admirable for its good effects, 
as it is in its name; to compole it, take white. 
copperas, two pounds; roch-alum, three pounds; 
Armenian-bole, half a pound ; litharge of. gold 
or ſilver, two ounces ; powder the whole, put it 
in a glazed earthen pot, and pour upon it three 
quarts of water; then let it boil gently over a 
moderate fire, without flame, till the water is 
quite evaporated. Let the fire be equal all round 
the pot; you will ſee a ſediment at the bottom, 
and when that 1s entirely dry, take the pot off the 
fire and let it cool. This matter ought,, when 


cold, to be very hard, and it will grow harder and 
harder the longer you keep it. 


The doſe of this ſtone is half an ounce, which 
you muſt put into four ounces of water; in 4 
quarter of an hour it will diſſolve, and then if you 
ſhake it in a phial, the water will look as white as 
milk; 


ing 
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milk; noiſten with this the eyes of a hu: {co vorn- 
Ing and evening. 


A remedy for ſprains: 


Take pitch and tar, ſuch as are uſed for ſhips or 
carts, a pound; aqua-vitz, a pint ; boil thera to- 
gether over a charcoal fire, leſt any flame ſhould 
touch them, ſtirring them often for a quarter of 
an hour ; then add two ourices of fine bole, in 
powder; and thicken the whole with flour; put 
this warm upon tow, and apply it all round the 
footlock, binding it on ; renew 1t every two days, 
and there is ſcarce any ſprain that will not be well 
in three or four applications, provided you dreſs 
the part firſt with the eſſence of turpentine ; the 
only inconvenience of this remedy is, that it tar- 
niſhes and reddens white or grey hair, and the 
ſtain appears for ſome time after ; however, the 
remedy is excellent, and in black horſes has no ill 
elfect. It is admirable allo for blows and {well- 
ings in the knees and hams; but in theſe caſes 
you muſt uſe no eſſence of turpentine, What 
makes this remedy the more to be preferred is, 
that though equally good with any, it coſts but a 
trifle, 

4 ſolutive cataplaſm, or pultice for ſwelled teflicles. 

Boil beans in leys of wine, the thinneſt you can 


get, till they become ſoft ; then pound them, and 
18 48 make 
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make them into a paſte; add to two pounds of 
this paſte an ounce of caſtor in powder, mix the 


whole well and put it into a linen bag, capable of 


containing the teſticles. You mult firil greale 


them well with ointment or oil of roles, and then 
put them into the bag, while the pultice 1s as hot 
as you can bear it upon the back of your han]; 
tie it on in the moſt convenient manner you can, 
and every twenty-four hours repeat the unction 
and heat the bag in the leys, made hot, which 
muſt be kept for that purpoſe ; continue to pro- 
ceed thus till the ſwelling diſſipates. 


Purging-paſie for colds, 


Take hepatic-aloes, in powder, four ounces ; 
ginger, three ounces and a half; ſal nitre, puri- 
fied, five ounces, with an equal quantity of honey 
and ſweet oil; and make the whole into a ſoft 
paſte. 

The doſe of it, as an alterative, is half an 
ounce made into a ball, to be given night and 
morning, which ſhould only Ecep the body of 
the horie regularly open, but by no means to 
purge him as a common doſe of phyſic. 

The full doſe of this paſte, in colds, aſter 
bleeding your horſe, is two ounces ; and if for a 
ſtrong coach or cart horle, two ounces and a Hal 

if 
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of it. During the operation warm malhes muſt 
be given. 


The beſt way to keep the paſte is, to put 1t into 
an earthen jar, and cork it down tight; if it 


gets hard, beat it * again with more oil and 
honey. 


For a fever or cold, when a horſe ſhakes as in an 


Inſtead of this being an inflammatory fever, as 
mentioned in Watſon's Farriery, it is an intermit- 


ting fever, and ſhould be treated in the following 
manner: 


Fever paſte. 


Take galangal and gentian-roots, in powder, 
of each twelve ounces ; teſtaceous powder comp. 
ten ounces ; emetic tartar, levigated, ſix drachms; 
grind them well together in a large mortar, then 
with a ſufficient quantity of any ſyrup and ſweet- 
oil, make them into a ſoft paſte, which keep in an 
carthen pot for uſe. 

The dole of this febrifuge 1s an ounce two or 


three® times ev @y day, till the horle recovers ; 


warm maſhes may be given him, but no cold 
water. 


This remedy exceeds every quack fever-nowder 
whatever; and may be given in inward com- 
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plaints, where the farrier cannot immediately ac." 


count for a horſe's ſickneſs and lameneſs. 
N PW - II Þ: FREIE Pp 
Powder for fevers, 
Take of the beſt Hungarian antimony, in po- 


der, eigh: ounces; ſhavings of hartſhorn, the ſame 


quantity; put them into a crucible, then place it 
in a furnace, and raiſe the heat by degrees, till the 


fire is very fierce, and the powder becomes as white 


as poſſible; - after which take it out and cool i it gra- 
dually. In all fevers firſt bleed; then adminiſter 
half an ounce of the powder, in any form you 
pleale, three times every day, keep him warm, and 
give him warm maſhes and gentle exerciſe, 


Another fever powder. 


Take two ounces and a half of calcined anti- 
mony, to which add one drachm of ernetic tartar, 
levigated, mix them very well in a mortar for uſe; 
doſe the ſame as the former. 


Common purge. 


Barbadocs-aloes, in powder, ten drachms ; 
mercurius dulcis, prepared, two drachms ; ſal po- 
lychreſt, one ounce ; galangal-root, in powder, 
half an ounce ; oil of aniſeed, one drachm and a 
half; with a ſufficient quantity of any ſyrup 
make two balls, and give them the horſe in the 
evening, keeping him from his hay. In the 
| morning 
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morning give him plentifully of warm maſhes 
with gentle exerciſe. 


A comfortable flomach cordial. 


Take ſenna and jalap, in powder, of each two 
pounds ; raſpings of gum-guaiacum, one pound ; 
aniſeed and grains of Paradiſe, pounded, of each 
half a pound; pearl-aſh, ſix ounces ; Spaniſh- 
liquorice, ſhced, one pound; ſpirit of wine, reQi- 
fied, ſix gallons; digeſt all together in a warm 
place, eight days, and when ſtrained it is fit for uſe, 


In colics and violent pains in the bowels, no- 
thing can be better contrived; half a pint is a full 
doſe, night and morning, till the horſe recovers. 
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clumſy in the head, the neck, and even the whole 
body, and ſuch graſs grows only in moiſt and 
watery places; beſides, the hoofs thereby being 
too much moiſtened, become groſs and heavy, 
ſo that when you, raile a race of colts out 
of fine horſes and mares, if you breed them up in 
humid lands, their ſlender legs are unable to bear 
the weight of a great head, a thick neck, a g. 
body, and to lift hoofs that are too large and 
heavy; all which defects are cauſed by an over- 
abundance of juice in the graſs. A dry {ul, 
therefore, is abſolutely neceſſary for the ſeat of a 
ſtud, becauſe the graſs there being more whole- 

lomc 


STUD ſhould be fixed upon dry ground, ; 
for the more dry and brittle the grals is, | 
the more light, ſlender, and ſound, the horſes | 
that eat it will grow; whereas thole who feed on | 
very juicy grals, are uſually very thick and 
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ſome, it makes the colts ſounder, more vigo- 
rous, light, and courageous, which are all the 
good qualities we can with for in a horſe. The 
ſtud being ſituated in ſuch a place, muſt be go- 
verned in the following manner: = 

Firſt, You muſt always keep the place clean to 
which the colts retire, and change the litter 1 in it 
at leaſt twice a month in winter, and four times in 
ſummer. = 

Second, Take care when you perceive any mares 
to grow heavy, to ſeparate them from others that 
are not with foal, becauſe the latter being m- re 
light and wanton, may kick the big ones, and 
make them caſt their foals. | 

Third, Thoſe mares that have caſt their foals, 
ſhould be expelled the ſtud, as improper for 
breeding, becauſe were they afterwards to pro- 
duce a foal, it would bs of little value. | 

Fourth, When a mare has been kept three 
years in a ſtud without producing a foal, it is ob- 
ſlinacy to keep her there any longer, for though 
ſhe ſhould give you one the fourth year, you run 
a great hazard of waiting a long time for a ſecond, 
arm the colt that ſhe produces, will never be 
worth one quarter of the expence that the mare 
Will put you to. | 

Fifth, You muſt not put colts of one year old 
into the fame inc (ures with thoſe of two, three 
or four y-ars, becaule tiic latter being en 

ftroager 
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ſtronger, will kick the others, and hinder them 
from feeding, which muſt ſpoil their growth. 
Sixth, You muſt not let ſtone-colts of a year 
old, run with mares of the ſame age, nor with any 
other mare-colts whatſoever. They begin to have 
ſome ſenſation at that age, and what by their play 
and their feeding with thoſe young females, they 
pall their appetites; and ſometimes ruin and de- 


ſtroy themſelves. To avoid this inconvenience, |} 


mares of two years old ſhould be put with 


their dams, and the males of two, with thole of | 


three or four. 


Seventh, Neither muſt ſtone- colts he fuffered 


to come near grown mares, in what ſeaſon ſoever 
it may be, for this would certainly do them harm, 
and in covering-time make them ſhed their ſeed, 
how gentle ſoever they might be. 

Eighth, Never take a colt from graſs till he is 
three years and a half old, nor begin to mount 
him till he is five, which is the way to make him 
long ſerviceable. 

Ninth, It would be very proper to have two 
large incloſures, one to put the mares in when 
they foal, that they may be at reſt, leaving them 
together till they have all foaled, and the other to 
contain the reſt of the ſtud, that they may not 
mingle with the ſtone-colts, becauſe there is more 
to be apprehended then, than at any other ſea- 
ſon, as well on the colts' account, as on that of 


the mares. | 
7 Tenth. 
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4 Tenth, Theſe parks are very convenient to 
lodge the ſteeds in at night, in the ſeparate di- 
viſions: They feed there in ſummer, more at eaſe 
by night than by day; not being incommoded 
either by heat or the flies; 

Eleventh, In order to know if all the mares 
that were covered have conceived, and if there 
are not fome of them that ftill want the horſe, 
you muſt bring out a ſtallion that neighs- much, 
and lead him within piſtol- hot of the mares, 
holding him tight, that he does not get from 
vou. All thoſe mares which ſurround the 
ſtallion, give you notice that they are yet in luſt; 
But as there are ſome mares who will take horſe 
after they have retained, the moſt ſhort and eaſy 
way of knowing the truth is, to pour water into 
their ears ; for if they ſhake it out violently in a 
moment, it is a mark they have not conceived. 
You mult then lead them to other horſes, and in 
the moment the ſtallion has done his office, let 
the mare be blcd in her jugular vein. | 

Twelve, It is a very good method to have 
your mares covered about the middle of March, 
that if they do not retain, you may have time to 
get them covered again ; for when the month of 
May is once over, the feaſon is no longer proper 
for that buſineſs, becauſe in order to make a colt 
vigorous, he ſhould have two ſummers for one 
winter, which cannot be, if the mare foals in the 
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latter ſeaſon, but the colt on the contrary, will be 
weak and languid, through the hardſhips he 
ſuffers the firſt year. 

Thirteen, If the mare brings forth her foal 
with difficulty, you ought to aſſiſt her, giving her 
good ſweet oil, and flowers of ſulphur, and ſome- 
times to ſtrengthen her, venice-treacle in wine, 
or a dole of good cordial balls, which no man 
who pretends to manage a ſtud, ſhould ever be 
without, it being of continual uſe, as well for colts 
as for mares and ſtallions. 

Fourtcen, You ſhould take care to get your 
mares covered again in a fortnight at fartheſt, 
after they have foaled, becauſe if you neglect it 


longer, the beauty of the ſeaſon for that end will 


be over. 


How to couple ſtallions with mares, in order to 
make them bring forth well-proportioned ſoals. 


Among the foreign ſtallions, ſome will get 
ſmaller foals, and ſome larger. You ought to put 
them to mares more or leſs corpulent, that the 
foals may be brought forth in good proportion. 

A Barbary, Arabian, or Turkiſh ſtallion, to 
be a good one, ſhould be tall, very ſlender, very 
high before, young, and without any defects. 


As the colts they get are uſually larger than them- 
ſelves, but extremely flender, you muſt give them 
mares 
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mares that have capacity enough, and are very 
thick in their bodies. The Engliſh mares are the 
beſt for this purpoſe, for the Italian ones pro- 
duce feeble foals that cannot be depended on. 
The Barbary mares cannot nouriſh their foals 
in France; the Engliſh, therefore, are preferable 
to all others. 


An Engliſh ſtallion to be a good one, ſhould 
be ſtrong, thick, and every way well ſet, becauſe 


the colt he gets is uſually ſmaller, and leis vigo- 
rous than himlelf. 


The Spaniſh ſtallions ſeem not to be ſo uſeful 
in France, as thoſe of other countries. But if a 
man has a mind to breed from them, he ſhould 
chuſe thoſe that are very ſtrong, and well pro- 
portioned. 

As for beauty and ſpirit, they never want thoſe 
qualifications. Though we have mentioned no 
horſes for ſtallions but Barbs, Arabians, Turks, 
and thoſe of England and Spain, it does not fol- 
low from thence, that others are to be rejected, 
or that you may not get from them colts that are 
both handſome and good. But the former be- 
ing ſprightly, delicate, and courageous, they get 
foals of a much more noble and lofty ſtature, and 
conſequently better for perſons of quality. As 
to French mares, who are deſcended from horſes 
of reputation, ſuch as the ſtallions we have juſt 
mentioned, thoſe that are the higheſt before, are 
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the beſt. You may find a mare that is very hand- 
{ome to the eye, but will never produce a colt of 

„ walue, becauſe ſhe was got by a worthleſs 
Tele; not but that the colt may at firſt appear 
handſome and well made, but the larger he 
grows, the worle he will look. Whereas a mare 
of good deſcent, will bring torth a colt that does 
not at fi ſt appcar fo beautiful, but which grows 
ever) day in beauty, as well as in ſtature, Take 
great care therefore, that your mare be of a good 
race, becaule this is a matter of great ig por 
tance- 

The ſtallions, as well as the mares, ſhould be 
without auy defect, that is, their fight thould nd: 
be impaired ; they ſhou.d not be low in then 
reins, nor have their legs ſpoiled by curbs, vel. 
ſiiznons, or ſpavins. In a word, let them be found 
all over their bodies, leſt their offspring partak# 
of thcir infirmitics, for many times thele diſtem- 
pers are hereditary i in horſes. | 

It is neceſſary, likewiſe, that neither the horſe 
nor the mare ſhould have ſtrained themſelves. 
This is what people call regard ; but an the con- 
trary, when they have a good ſlonc-horſe, they 
make a flave of him till they have woren him out, 
and then his laſt ſervice is to be kept for a ſtallion; 

as if it was ſufficient that a horſe has been once 
good, to make the colts he gets afterwards, 


ſtrong and vigorous. We cannot imagine what 
* X | a l o C 
reaſon 
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reaſon they can aſſign why a horle entirely woren 
out, and conſequently without ſtrength, ſhould 
be able to get a vigorous foal. Doubtleſs this is 
impoſſible in nature, for we believe that the moſt 
certain means to have good and ſprightly foals, IS 
to look out for, and procure at any price what lo- 
ever, a ſtone-horſe that is ſtrong, handſome, well 
made, and without defect, one that has never been 
rode; but in order to break him, you ſhould be 
informed of his qualities and ſhare of ſpirits, and 
let him have a mare equally well conditioned. A 


ſtallion of this kind may get good foals, even at 


twenty-five years of age, which no horſe can do 
that has been woren out with labour. 


In ͤ order that a mare ſhould produce good 


foals, let her not be covered till ſhe is four years 
of age, and take her out of the ſtud in her 26th 
or 17th year, A ſtud regulated in this manner, 
will produce the fineſt horſes in the world, by 
only obſerving the proper ſeaſons to have the 
mares covered, that their foals may have two 

ſummers for one winter. EN 
A mare goes with foal eleven or twelve months, 
or ſome days, more or leſs, for there is no certain 
time; and the older ſhe is, the longer ſhe carrics 
her burthen, Some perſons amuſe themſelves 
with reckoning the years of a mare, to determine 
from thence, the day of her foaling, but this 1s 
very uncertain, and only an imaginary piece of 
knowledge. Such 1s the folly of many other peo- 
ple, 


$6 enn 


ple, that they pretend the ſtate of the weather, 
when a horſe covers a mare, contributes much to 
the goodneſs or badneis of the colt. Thus if it 


be rainy, windy, or ſtormy, in the moment that 


the mare conceives, the colt will be vicious, but 


that on the contrary, he will be very docile if the 
air is then clear and ſerene. 

It is however certain, in ſpite of all that ſuch 
people ſay, that a horſe produced between a mare 
and a ſtallion, which are both perfect, will always 
be good, well ſnaped, and vigorous, if he be got 
in the right ſeaſon ; for this, joined to the man- 
ner of bringing him up, is the only thing that 
can contribute to his perfection. You muſt aſſiſt 
your mare in the feeding of her foal, by giving 
him provender, as bran, with wheat or oats cracked 
in the mill, and mixed among it. 

A colt fucks for fix or ſeven months. When 
you take him from under his dam, you mult feed 
him morning and evening with oats wetted, and 
bran, during the winter ſeaſon, In the ſpring 
you muſt take him off gradually from this dict, 
till the graſs grows hard and high, for if you let 
him eat the tender ſprouting graſs, it may looſen 
his belly too much, and weaker him, and at latt, 
perhaps, kill him. You ſhould treat him thus 
from year to year, till he is four years old, taking 
great care not to let any whole grain come in his 
way; for as the muſcles of his jaws are yet very 

tender, 
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tender, he may, in ſtriving to chew, bring down 
defluxions on his eyes, to his great prejudice. 

A ſtone-=colt that is well ſhaped, may at four 
years of age be ſuffered to cover mares, if you 
are ſure he never received any hurt before. He 
might even ſerve for this office at three years old, 
but as he is not then quite at full growth, it is 
better to wait till he is four, when there will be a 
greater chance of his getting a colt that may be 
good for ſomething, 
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INSTRUCTIONS 
F O R 


COMMISSIONERS, 


WHO GO TO BUY HORSES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, |þ 


IN ORDER TO MAKE THEM ACQUAINTED WITH 
THEIR DEFECTS. 

J HE Perhan horles are very good and vigo- 

rous, but they are ſubject to have high and 


cloſe heels, and alſo liable to incaſtellations; they 
are very good to breed from. 


The Arabian horſes are alſo very good, but are 
apt to have large feet; they are alſo good ſtal- 


lions. 


The Tartary horſes are of a middling ſtature, 
and have good feet like mules. 


The Barbary horſes have delicate feet, and are 
ſubject to the chilling of the ſhoulders ; their 
breed is admirable, when you can get a full-ſized 
horle, and for the generality very good. 


The 


an 
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The Poliſh horſes are ſmall and hang down 
their heads; they will do good ſervice, but eat a 
vaſt deal. 


The Croatian horſes as much like mules, and 
have good feet. 


The Hungarian horſes are good courſers ; they 
have good fect, but arc with difficulty held in, and 
carry the noſe almoſt always poking forwards. 


The Swediſh horſes are liable to the malanders 
and tranſverſe mulcs. 


The Neapolitan horſes are vigorous and good 
courſers, ſubject to have weak feet, to be reſtive, 
malignant, and treacherous; 


The Spaniſh horles are ficry and good for every 
thing, eſpecially for war, and the manage; they 
are ſubject to dry ſpavins. 


The Daniſh horſes are very ſerviceable, but good 
for nothing till they are fix or ſeven years old ; 
they are ſubject to bleymes and defects in the 
light. 

The Italian horſes are good courſers; ſubject to 


bleymes and bone ſpavins, to be reſtive and ma- 
t: 
| The German horſes are ſtrong, fit for the ſad- 


dle and the coach; but ſubject to javarts and 
watery legs. 


* 
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The Swiſs horſes are good for draught, and for 


the train of artillery ; but liable to defects of fight, 


which they ſeldom have very clear; they have 
much hair on their legs. 


The Dutch and Fri zeland horſes are good for 
the coach; are tall and fat, but ſubject to have 
flat feet, curbs in the houghs, veſſignons, greaſy- 
ſpavins, and ox-ſpavins. 


The Flemiſh horſes have large heads, and much 
hair on their legs; are ſubject to grapes round the 
hoof, to figs in the fruſh, and be ſull of humour+ 
in their legs. 


The Norman horſes are excellent, and good ſor 
the chaſe ; they have good feet, and ſome of them 
are fit for the coach; many of them are ſubjc(t 
to diſtempers in the eyes. 


The horles of Brittany are not fit for ſervicc 
till they are five or fix years old; they have 
heavy heads, a cloudy ſight, and much hair on 
their legs. 


- 

The Poitevin horſes have large heads, are fub- 
Jett to be moon-eyed, have much hair on their 
legs, and wide open feet. 


The Limoſin horſes are very good, are fit for 
the chafe, have good feet, and good fight ; ſome 
al them are no ways inferior to the Engliſh horles 

11} 
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in any thing, which are, however, in general, in- 
diſputably the beſt horſes in the univerſe. : 


The Engliſh horſes are good, eaſy to ride, and 
excellent for the chaſe ; but ſubject to bleymes 
and ſcams, and to have flat and cloſe heels. 
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PRESERVE AND RESTORE 


A STABLE TNFECT-ED 


| 


THE DIFFERENT MALADIES OF HORSES. 


| IRST, when a ſtable is ſpoiled by having had 

in it glandery horſes, | you mult begin by 
unpaving it, then take away at leaſt half a foot of 
carth or ſand, becauſe the urine that is ſoaked in 
it, may infect the air, and in the place of what 
you take away, put freſh earth or ſand. 

If the wood of the rack, manger, pillars, aud 
bars, is not very old, and the infeftion has n0! 
been of long ſtanding, it will be ſufficient to ſcrap: 
them well, and waſh them with hot water. 

When the whole is- dry, take pot-aſh and dil- 
ſolve it in boiling water, with which waſh them 
ſecond time; you may diſſolve what quantity ol 
it you pleaſe, in proportion to the ſize of the ſla- 
ble, but the medium 1s, a pound of pot-aſh 10 3 
common pail of water. 


When 
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When the whole has been well ſcoured with 
this ley, take olibanum, and the root of Bohemian 
angelica, of cach a like quantity, bruiſe them 
coarlely together; and take three or four pots or 
chafhng diſhes, according to the magnitude of the 
ſtable, and put in them lighted charcoal ; then 
ſhut up all the windows and doors, and put ſome 
of this compoſition upon cach fire, where it will 
{ſmoke very much. 

Get out of the ſtable and ſhut the door cloſe af- 
ter you; and thus leave the ſtable cloſe ſtopped 
up for twenty four hours, in which time it will be 
purified. 

When you have opencd the doors and windows 
long enough to let out the ſmoke, and let in 
the freſh air, you may put in it any horſe with 
lafety ; but if the diſtemper be any thing leſs 
than the glanders, there is no occaſion for taking 
up the pavement, becauſe the waſh and the fu- 
migation, will of themſelves be ſufſicient. If the 
wood of the rack or manger be old and rotten, 
you muſt take them down and put up new, elpe- 
cially after the glanders. 
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ANCIENT METHOD 


O F 


PREPARING RUNNING - HORSES. | 


Running-horſe ſhould be ſomewhat long 

bodied, of great mettle, good wind, good 
appetite, very ſwift, and ſenſible of the ſpurs. He 
ſhould be of an Engliſh breed, or a Barb of a little 
ſize, with pretty ſmall legs; but the back finews 
at a good diſtance from the bone, ſhort jointed 
and neat, well-ſhaped feet, for large feet are not at 
all for this employment. 

To prepare him for a race, give him neither hay 
nor oats, but bread made of half barley and half 
beans, baked in large and thick cakes; let them be 
rather ſtale than new; three pounds at noon and 
three pounds at night is ſuſſicient in twenty-four 
hours. Inſtead of hay give him wheat-ſheaves, 
unthreſhed, with the ears upon them; let his 
drink be luke-warm, mixed with a handful or two 


of bean and barley meal ; cover him well in a ſta- 
ble 
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ble, without light, and let him be well littered and 
kept warm night and day. On the fifth day in 
the morning, after he has ſtood three hours on the 
bridle, take a pound of freſh butter before it be 
waſhed or ſalted, and mixing with it twenty-five 
or thirty cloves of bruized garlic, make your 
horſe ſwallow it in balls, as big as large walnuts, 
with a quart of white-wine, keeping him after- 
wards with his head tied up in the bridle, pret- 
ty high, for three hours; then feed him as before 
with bread, warm-water, and wheat-ſheaves, but 
moderately of the laſt; becauſe you are not to fat- 
ten him, but on the contrary, by diminiſhing and 
hardening his fleſh, to increaſe his wind and vi- 


our. 
l On the ſeventh day air him abroad for the 
ſpace of an hour, juſt after ſun-riſing; and as 
much at night before ſun- ſet; ſometimes racking 
or ſtepping, and ſomctimcs galloping him. If he 
continue too fat, then do the ſame before ſun- 
nſing and after ſun- ſet; then bring him back, rub 
and cover him well, and feed him as uſual ; con- 
tinue to air and exerciſe him every day, giving 
him every fifth day his pound of butter, made 
up with garlic into balls; but you are to obſerve - 
not to air or take him abroad on the day that he 
takes his balls, nor the day following : 

| When 
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When he has taken three doſes of theſe garlic- 
balls, that is, fifteen days after you firſt began to 
put him 1n keeping, you are to exerciſe him for 
two hours in a morning and as much at night; 
ſometimes on full ſpeed, then at a good gallop, and 
afterwards at a ſtep, that he may recover his wind; 
remembering, as before mentioned, not to air him. 
on the day he takes his balls, nor on the day after ; 
but on the other days, when you have galloped 
him hard, diſmount and lead him home, well 
covered, then rubbing and wiſping him all over 
until he be perfectly dry, let him ſtand upon his 
bridle, with his head tied up for three hours, then 
give him his water ſomewhat more than luke- 
warm, and feed him as before; and thus you are 
to order him for a month, giving him his garlic- 
balls every fifth day; but on the laſt five or ſix 
days of the month, you are to run and gallop 
himas ſharply as his wind will allow him, giving 
him liſtenings now and then in his running to 
take his wind. Let his exerciſe be for two hours 


in the morning, and as much at night; leading 


him always back to the ſtable in your hand, hav- 
ing firſt well covered him, and then rubbing and 
drying him, give him his water and meat as before 
directed. 

f If, 
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If, after all this, his dung be ſtill ſlimy and 
viſcous, it ſhews that he is not as yet prepared; 
you muſt therefore continue his balls and exer- 
ciſe until his dung comes from him pretty dry, and 
without humidity. 

Two nights before the match, he ſhould be 
put in the muzzle all night, and about two in 
the morning, give him three pints of ſack, where- 
in twenty or twenty-five new-laid eggs are beaten, 
then tie him up to the rack two hours, after 
which mount him, and put him to a gentle gallop; 
then to a full ſpeed; as long as his wind will allow 
it; afterwards to a gallop again, to give him wind, 
and thus you are to exerciſe him three hours, 
then cover him, lead him home in your hand, 
and rubbing and drying him as uſual, tie him up 
with the bridle to the rack, for three hours; then 
give him his water, but it muſt now be as hot as 
he can drink it, and then feed him as for- 
merly. | 
On the day of the match, give him his former 
quantity of ſack, and yelks of eggs, well beaten to- 
gether two hours before' he is to run; and he 
muſt be alſo tied up to the rack ſix hours before 
you give him his ſack ; and on that day and the 
preceding, he is to eat but half his allowance of 
bread at each meal, and but half the wheat- 
ſheaves you were accuſtomed to give him. 

Upon the days your horſe is not to run, you 
are to feed and exerciſe him as before mentioned; 
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but if you find him exactly prepared, then give 
him garlic-halls every ninth day only. 

If in the time of his dieting, or afterwards, che 
horſe ſhould diſguſt, or become coſtive, give him 
good clyſters, made of two quarts of milk, and a 
pint of ſallad oil, the whole being well mixcd, 
and luke-warnt. | 

Theſe kinds of horſes are never to he rode but 
with very ſmall ſnaffles, for fear of hindering their 


breathing and wind, which one of our large bits 
would certainly do. The rider muſt lean a little | 
forward, to prevent the wind taking too much | 


hold upon his body; a cap inflead of a hat; 


very ſmall and ſharp ſpurs; and he is to ſpur 


ncar to the flank, with little ſtrokes, becauſe 
ſtrong and great ſtrokes rather hinder than aug- 


ment his ſpeed. 
The method here fet down by Faber Solly- 


ſel, concludes the firſt part of his book; but he 
having never made trial of it himſelf (his country- 
men being generally great ſtrangers to this diver- 
ion) he gives it only upon the recommendation 
of an Englifh jockey. We thought, therefore, 
it would not be amiſs, that ſince he differs ſo 
much from the manner of preparing race-horſes 
uſed at this time, to ſubjoin the modern way ol 
preparing horſes for a courſe colletted from the bet 
authors who have treated on this ſubject. 


THE 
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PREPARING RUNNING - HORSES. 


\ HORSE deſigned for racing, ſhould he 


tractable, and no ways reſtive or ſkittiſh ; 
his head ſhould be ſmall and ſlender, with large 
noſtrils, and a large thropple. Let him have alſo 
a/ pretty large reach, and good feet, His age 
ſhould be ſix years at leaſt, no horſe under that 
age having ſufficient ſtrength for a four- mile courſe, 
without rynning the hazard of being over- 
ſtrained. 

The next thing to be conſidered, is the limi- 
tation of time for preparing a horſe for a match; 
and it is generally agreed by judicious horſemen, 
that (unleſs the match be for an extraordinary 
ſum) two months are ſufficient. But herein you 
are to have regard to the ſtate of your horſe's 


body. 
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As firſt, If he be very fat, foul, or taken from 


Sccondly, If he be extremely lean a; poor. 

Thirdly, If he be in good caſe, and hath mode- 
rate exerciſe. 

For the firſt, you muſt take two months at 
leaſt to bring him into order, for he will require 
much airing, great carefulneſs in heating, and diſ- 
cretion in ſcouring, 

For the ſecond that is very poor, get as long 
time as you can, and let his airings be moderate, 


and not before or after ſun, feeding him liberally, 


but not ſo as to cloy him, 


For the third, a month or fix weths may be 
ſufficient. 


In the next place, you muſt conſider his par- 
ticular conſtitution, as if he be fat or foul, yet of 
a free and waſting nature, apt quickly to conſume 
and loſe his fleſh, in this cafe, you myſt not have 
too ſtrict a hand, neither can he endure ſo vio- 
lent exerciſe as if he was of an hardy diſpoſition, 
and would feed and be fat upon all meats and 
exerciſe, 

Again, if he be in extreme poverty, 3 yet by 
nature very hardy, and apt ſoon to recover his 
fleſh, and long to hold it, then by no means 
ſhould you have fo liberal and tender a hand, nor 
forbear that exerciſe which you would uſe to a 

| horſe 
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horſe of a tender conſtitution, weak ſtomach, and 
iree ſpirit. 


The firſt fortnight's feeding of a hor k that is fat, . 
or newly taken fron: graſs. 


As ſoon as his body is «mptied, and the graſs 
voided, which will be wichin three or four days 
at moſt, you ſhould every morning, at break of 
day, put on his bridle, being firſt waſhed in ale 
or beer, and after you have dreſſed him, cover 
according to the ſcaſon of the year; then clap 
on his faddle, and brace the foremoſt girth pretty 
ſtrait, and the other ſom«c what ſlack, and wiſp 
him on each fide of his hcart with pretty ſoft 
wiſps between the two girths, that both of them 
may be of equal ſtraitneſs, then put before his breaſt 
a warm brealt-cloth, and let it cover both his 
ſhoulders ; then (if you have taken no tobacco) 
{quart a little ale or beer out of your mouth into 
the horſc's, leaving ſomebody to trim up the ſtable 
in your abſence; for your horſe muſt always 
Rand upon plenty of dry litter night and day; 
and it muſt be either wheat or oat ſtraw, for 
barley and rye ſtraw are unwholeſome, the firſt 
cauſing heart- burning, the laſt ſcouring. 

When you are mounted, walk him a foot pace, 
which we call racking, for a mile or two (for you 
muſt neither amble nor trot, becauſe they are 
both prejudicial to ſpeed) upon ſmooth and equal 

ground, 
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ground, and if it has a gentle riſing, ſo much the 
better. Then gallop him gently, and afterwards 
walk him ſoftly, that. ſo he may cool as much onc 
way as he warms another; and when you have 
thus exerciſed him a pretty ſpace, and the ſun is 
newly riſen, rack him down to ſome freſh riyer, 
or clear pond, and there let him drink at his 
pleaſure. | 

After he hath drank, bring him gently out of 
the water, and rack him away very caſily, and 
not as ignorant grooms do, who, as ſoon as a horſe 
comes out of the water, force him into a gallop, 
which either teaches him to run away with you as 
ſoon as he is watered, or makes him refuſe to 
drink, fearing the violence of his exerciſe that ts 
to follow. 
When you have thus walked him a little calm- 
ly, put him into a gentle gallop, and exerciſe hin 
moderately, as you did before; then walk him a 
little ſpace, after which, offer him more water; 
if he drinks, then gently gallop him again ; if he 
refuſes, then gallop him to occaſion thirſt, and 


thus always give him exerciſe both before and 


after water. 

When you think he hath drank ſufficiently, 
bring him home gently, without a wet hair, or 
the leaſt ſweat upon him; and when you arc 
come to the ſtable door, provoke him ta urine if 
you can, by ſtirring up ſome of the litter which 
is at the door, under him. If he does not ſtale at 


firſt 
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Arſt it is no matter, as a little cuſtom will bring 
him to it. It is good for his health; and will keep 
the ſtable clean. 

This done, tie his head up tb the rack in his 
bridle, then rub down his legs with hard witps, 
as ſtrongly as you can; looſe his breaſt=cloth, and 
rub his head, neck, and breaſt, with a dry cloth ; 
then take off his ſaddle, and rub him all over, 
eſpecially his back, where the ſaddle ſtood ; 
then, cloathing him according to the ſeaſon, girth 
on his ſurſingle, and flop it with ſmall and ſoft 
wiſps, which will make it the eaher. Stop his 

| feet with cow dung, or his own dung a little 
moiſtened with freſh water, then throw into the 
rack a little bundle of hay, well dufled, and 
wrapped hard together, and let him cat it ſtand- 
ing upon his bridle. When he hath ſtood ſo an 
our, take it off, and rub his head and neck well 
with a hempen or hair cloth; then drawing his 
bridle, make clean the manger, and put a quart 
of ſweet, dry, old, and clean-dreſſed oats, into a 
heve that will keep the good and full, and let the 
light oats go through it ; and if he cats them 
with a good appetite, Jet him have again the ſame 
quantity, and fo let him reſt till eleven o'clock, 
with the windows cloſe, for the darker you keep 
him the better, becauſe it will make him lie down 
and take his reſt, which otherwiſe he would not 
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ſo readily do. At eleven o'clock rub his head 
and neck as before, and give him another quarg 
of oats, after which leave him in the dark ſtable 
for an afternoon, at which time rub and feed him 
as before, giving him another ſmall bundle of hay, 
and leave him dark till watering time. 

Watering time being come, dreſs him as in the 
morning, then clothe, ſaddle, and lead him forth, 
and urge him to empty; then mounting him, 
rack him abroad, but not to riſing ground as in 
the morning, if you can find other that is plain 
and level, and there air him in all points as you 
did in the morning, galloping him gently. before 
and after his water, rack him home to the ſtable 
door, and in your way let him ſmell upon every 
old and new dung you meet with, to provoke 
him to empty. Being alighted, do as you did in 
the morning, both without doors and within, and 
ſo let him reſt till nine at night. | 

At nine, rub down his legs well with wiſps, and 
his head and neck with a clean cloth ; then turn- 
ing up his clothes, rub all lus hinder parts; give 
him a quart of ſifted oats, a {mall hard bundle of 
hay, toſs up his litter, and leave him till next 
morning. 

Thus you ſhall keep him conſtantly for the ſirſt 
forinight, which will ſo take away his foulneſs and 
harden his fl i, that the next fortnight, you may 


venture to give Fim ſome gentle heats. It ma- 
— 


+ 
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be objected that many horſes that have good ap- 
petites, would be half-ſtarved, or become very 
weak, it they were ſcanted to a quart of oats at a 
meal ; to this we anſwer, that we do not ſet down 
this proportion as an infallible rule, having told 
you that if he cats it with a good ſtomach, you 
may give him another, leaving the proportion to 
your own judgment and diſcretion: 


The ſecond fortnight's feeding. 

In this fortnight you ſhall do all things as iti 
the firſt, only before you put on his bridle, you 
ſhould give him a quart or better of clean-lifted 
oats; then bridle, dreſs, clothe; ſaddle, air, wa- 
ter, exerciſe, and bring him home, as in the firſt 
fortnight, only you ſhould now put no hay into 
his rack, but give it him out of your hand, hand- 
ful after handful, and leave him on his bridle 
for an hour; then after rubbing, &c. hft ano- 
ther quart of oats, and ſet them by; then take « 
loaf of bread that is three days old, at leaſt, made 
after this manner: 


The firſt bread. 

Take three pecks of clean beans, and one 
peck of fine wheat ; mix them together, and grind 
them into pure meal; then bolt it pretty fine, and 
knead it up with a ſufficient quantity of freſh 
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barm, to lighten it, but with as little water as 
may be, kneading it well in a trough, break it and 
cover it warm, that it may {well ; then Knead it 


over again, and mould it into loaves ; break 


or knead them well, and let them ſoak ſoundly ; 
after they are drawn from the oven turn the bot- 
toms upward and let them cool; at three days 
old you may give him this bread, but not ſooner, 
for nothing is more apt to ſurfeit than new bread. 
If it be clammy, ſo that the horſe diſlikes it, cut 
the loaf into thin flices, and Jay it abroad in the 
ſieve to dry; then crumbling it ſmall amongſt 
his oats, you may give it him without danger. 
When you give him this bread, chip it very well, 
and crumbling it ſmall, mix it with the oats you 
had lifted and ſet by; you may give him as much 
bread as inay countervail the quantity of oats, or 
more if you think fit, and then leave him till 
eleven o'clock ; then give him the ſame quantity 
of oats and bread, and let him reſt till the alter- 
noon. | 

At one in the afternoon, if you intend not to 
give him a heat the next day, feed him with bread 
and oats as in the forenoon, and ſo every meal ſol- 
lowing for that day. 

If you intend the next day to give him a heat, 
then give him only a quart of clean-fifted oats, 
but no hay, and let him reſt till evening. At 


four o'clock give him the like quantity of clean- 
| | lilted 
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Gifted oats; and after he has eaten them, bridle, 
drels, clothe, ſaddle, water, air, exerciſe, and bring 
him home ; order him as before; give him neither 
hay nor, bread among his oats for that night ; af- 
ter he hath ſtood about an hour upon his bridle, 
give him another quart of oats, and when he hath 
eaten them, put a clean muzzle upon him, and 
let him reſt tall nine at night; at nine, give him 
another quart of oats, and when he hath eaten 
them, put on his muzzle again, toſs up his litter, 
and leave him till next morning. 

The muzzle is to keep the horſe from eating up 
his litter, gnawing boards, mud-walls, &c. 

They are made ſometimes of leather ſtamped 
full of holes, but theſe are unwholeſome, being 
too cloſe and too hot, make a horſe ſick, and cauſe 
him to be reſtleſs. The beſt muzzles for win- 
ter or ſummer, are the net muzzles, made of 
ſtrong pack-thrcad, and nettcd very thick and cloſe 
in the bottom, and then enlarged upwards to the 
middle of the horſe's head, at which place they 
are bound about with a tape, and have alſo a loop 
and ſtring, whereby they are faſtened to the horle's * 
head. 

The next morning, come to him before day ; if 
he be ſtanding on his feet (but if he be laid down 
by no means diſturb him) take a quart of well- 
lifted oats and rub between your hands with ſome 


lirong ale or beer, but let them not be too moilt 
47-9 {or 
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for fear of offence, and when he hath eaten them, 
dreſs and ſaddle him as formerly; then being rea- 
dy to go forth, tie his bridle-rein over the top of 
the rack, ſo as you draw his head aloft. Take a 
new-laid egg or two, and breaking them in his 
mouth, make him ſwallow them down, waſhing ? 
his mouth after it with a little beer or ale, and ſo 
lead him out, not forgetting to provoke him to 
empty at the door ; then mount and rack him 
gently to the courſe, making him by the way to 
imell at every horſe's dung you meet with, ; 
When you are come within a mile or there- | 
about of the ftarting-poſt, diſmount, take off i 
body and breaſt cloths, and girth on the ſaddle } 
again. Then ſending away your groom with , 
thoſe cloths, and the dry rubbing-cloths, let him | 
ſtay at the end of the race till you come. This 
done, rack your horſe gently up to the ſtarting- | 
poſt, if there be any, making him ſmell at it, ſo 
that he may know the beginning and end of the} 
courſe. There ſtart him roundly and ſharply, and 
give him his heat according to the following . 
rections: Be: 
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| Some few things to be obſerved in giving of heats, 


Firſt, Two in a week are ſufficient for any 
horſe, h SHE, 

Secondly, That one of them ſhould alwsj 
he given on that day uf the week on hid 


yo * 
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your horle is to run his match, and alſo to be 
+ the ſharpeſt for increaſing his ſwiftneſs, the 


other being only a ſlow galloping over the courle, 
more to increale wind and cauſe ſweat, than to 
improve ſpeed. Suppoſe your match is to be 
on a Monday, then your heating days muſt be 
Mondays and Fridays, and the ſharpeſt heat to be 


on the Monday, If the day be Tueſday, then 


Tueſdays and Saturdays. If Wedneſday, then 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays, by reaſon of Sunday. 
If Thurſday, then Thurſdays and Mondays, and 
ſo of the reſt. 

Thirdly, You ſhould give no heat, but in caſe 
of neceſſity, in rain or foul weather, but rather de- 
fer hours and change days, for it is unwholeſome 
and dangerous. Therefore in caſe of ſudden 


ſhowers and uncertain weather, you ſhould have 


for your horſe a hood, lined quite through, to 
keep out the rain ; nothing being more dangerous 


than cold wet falling into the cars and upon the 


nape of the neck and ſillets. 

Fourthly, Give your heats, the weather being 
ſeaſonable, at the break of the day, but by no 
means in the dark, as being unwholeſome and 
dangerous. 

Fifthly, When you begin your heat, ſtart your 
horſe roundly and ſharply at near a three-quarters 
ſpeed, and if it be on the day of the week that his 


cy will fall, then according to his ſtrength, 
© goodnels 
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goodneſs of wind, and chearfulneſs of ſpirit, run 
him the whole courſe through, but do nothing in 
extremity, or above his wind, but when you find 
him a little to yield, then draw a little, and give 
him eaſe that he may do all with pleaſure, and not 
with anguiſh. This manner of training will make 
him delight in his labour. The other heat in 
each week mult be more gentle, the deſign of it 
being only to increaſe wind, and cauſe ſweat ; 
that ſo the ſcouring you are to give him aſter his 
heat may have ſome loofe greaſe to work upon and 
bring away; you ſhould therefore let him go 
over the courle at a flow and gentle gallop; for if 
both the heats were ſmart, the horſe would not be 
able to hold out, there being ſo ſhort an intermiſ- 
lion between them for him to reſt and recover his 
vigour; alſo in courſing you ſhould obſerve upon 
what ground he runs, whether up-hill or down- 
hill, upon {ſmooth or rough ground, wet or dry, 
a level, or ground ſomewhat riſing, that you may 
manage lum for your advantage. 

When you have finiſhed your heat, and 
gently galloped him up and down, the groom 
being ready, ride him into ſome warm place or 


corner, and with your ſcraping knife, made of a a 


broken ſword-blade, or of a thin piece of old hard 


oak, ſcrape off the ſweat from every part, buttocks 


excepted, until you can make no more ariſe, mov- 
ing him a little, at times, leſt his limbs become ſtiff, 
| then 
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then with dry cloths rub him all over, take off his 
ſaddle, and having ſcraped his back and rubbed it 
dry, put on his body- cloth and brœaſt- cloth, and 
girth on the ſaddle again; then mount and gallop 
him gently now and then, wiping his head, neck, 
and body, as you fit upon his back. Laſt of all 
walk him about the ficlds to cool him, and when 
you find him begin to dry apace, rack him home- 
ward, ſometimes ſtepping, lometimes galloping. 
Bring him not to the {table till you find him 
thoroughly dry, and when you are come to the 
door, entice him to empty ; then tie him to the 
rack, and, having prepared it yourſelf before, or at 
leaſt one for you againſt your coming, give him 
one of theſe ſcourings following: 


Two excellent ſcourings for running-horſes, either of 
which may be ſafely given afier a hat, to bring away 
the foulneſs of the body. 

Take a pint of ſyrup of roſes, or for want of it, 

a pint of ſtrong honey-water, and diffolve into it 
caſſia, agaric, and myrrh, of each an ounce, 
ſhaking them well together in a glaſs, then being 
mulled and made warm upon a gentle fire, and 
the horle newly come from his heat, give it him 
luke-warm. 


Tie 
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The other. 


Take a pint of Canary, Malaga, or ſherry, and 
pulverizing an ounce of the fineſt roſin, put it 
therein; then add to them {ix ounces of olive- 
oil, and two ounces of brown fuger-candy, beaten 
to powder, with an ounce of rhubarb; mix all 
together and 838 it to the horſe. 


Method ofter his ſcouring. 


As ſoon as you have given it to him, rub hi: 
legs well, take off his ſaddle, and if his body be 
dry, run flightly over it with a curry-comb, then. 
bruſh, and laſtly, rub him over well with a dry 
cloth, and clothe him up warm, throwing alſo 
over him, if the weather be cold, a looſe blanket; 
let him faſt full two hours after taking the ſcour- 
ing; and during that time, go not out of the ſta- 
ble, but keep him awake by making a voile and 
ſtirring him now and then. 

Alfter he has faſted upon the bridle two hours, 
take a handful of wheat-ears, and coming to him 
feel the roots of his ears, and under his clothes, 
next to his heart, and upon his flanks z. and! if any 
new ſweat anſe, or coldnels, or that his flanks 
beat, or breaſt mores faſt, then ſtop giv ing him 


any ching, it being a ſign there is much foulnely 
| ſlurred 
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ſtirred up, on which the ſcouring is working with 
a conquering quality, which makes him a little 
fick ; ſo that you ſhould only take off his bridle, 
put on his collar, tols up his litter, and abſent 
yourſelf (the ſtable being dark and quiet) for two 
hours, which is commonly the longeſt time ſick- 
neſs will continue. But if you find no ſuch in- 
diſpoſition in him, then give him the cars of 
wheat, three or four togethet, and if he eats one 
handful, give him another, and ſo until he eats 
three or four handfuls, but no more; then draw- 
ing his bridle, and rubbing his Head well, give him 
a little bundle of hay, well duſted; about an hour 
after, give him a quart of clean oats, with two or 
three handfuls of ſplit beans among them; and 
break into them two or three ſhives of bread, 
clean chipped, and there leave him for two or 
three hours. 

In the evening, before you dreſs him, give him 
the like quantity of oats, bcans, and bread, and 
when he hath eaten them, bridle; dreſs; and 
clothe him; but you ſhould not ſtir him abroad 
that evening, becaule of the ſcouring working in 
his body. After the heat, he muſt not have any 
water. When dreſſed, and has ſtood two hours 
on his bridle, give him three pints of clean oats, 
waſhed in ale or beer, which will inwardly cool 
him as if he had drank water, and you are ſure he 
Can receive no prejudice by it. After he has 
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eaten all his waſhed meat, and reſted upon it a 
little ſpace, you ſhall at his feeding-times, which 
have been ſpoken of before (with oats and fplit 
beans, or oats with bread, or altogether, or each 
of them by itſelf, according to the likeing of the 
horſe) feed him that night in a plentiful manner, 
and leave a knob of hay in the rack when you go 
to bed. 

The next day early, firſt feed, then dreſs, 
clothe, faddle, air, water, and bring him home, 
as at other times; only have a more careful eye 
at his emptying, and abſerve how his greaſe and 
foulneſs waſteth. At his fecding times, feed him 
as was laſt directed; give but little hay, and keep 
your heating days, and the preparation the day 
before, as hath been declared. 

. Thus you ſhall ſpend the fecond fortnight, in 
which your horſe having received four heats, 
horſeman-like, given to him, with four ſcourings, 
there is no doubt but his body will be inwardly 
Gean ; you ſhall therefore, in the next fortnight, 
order him according to the directions follow- 


ing: 
The third fortmght's ſeeding. 
The third fortnight you ſhall make his bread 


finer than it was formerly, as thus: 
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The ſecond bread. 


Take two pecks of clean beans, and two pecks 
of fine wheat, and grind them well together, then 
bolt and knead it up with barm, and make it up 
as the former bread. 

With this bread, having the cruſt clean cut 
away, and oats and ſplit beans mixed together, or 
ſeparately if you think fit, feed your horſe at his 
uſual times, as formerly, only with theſe few 
differences: 

Firſt, You ſhall not give the heat that falls upon 
the day of the week the match 1s to be run upon, 
ſo ſmartly and violently as before, that he be not 
over-ſ{trained, and made ſore before the match, 
You ſhould not, after his heats, give him any 
ſcourings, but inſtcad thereof, inſtantly at the 
end of his heat, after he 1s a little cooled and 
clothed up, and in the ſame place where you 
rub him, give him one of the following balls, as 


big as a hen's egg. 


The true recipe of the famous cordial balN, ſo mucli 
eſteemed by the generality of every maſter of a good 
horſe, 


Take aniſeeds, cummin-ſeeds, fenugreek- 
ſeeds, cardamom- ſeeds, elecampane-roots, and 


colts-foot, of each two ounces, beaten and feared 


very fine; us alſo two ounces of the flour of 
"Wo brunſtone; 
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brimſtone; then take an ounce of Spaniſh 
liquorice, and diſſolve it on the fire in half a pint 
of white wine; and add, of the chymical oil of 
aniſceds, an ounce; of ſallad oil, honey, and ſyrup 
of ſugar (or for want of it molaſſes) of each half 
a pint; mix all with the former powders, and 
with as much fine wheat flour as will bind them 
together, work them into a ſtiff paſte, which 
keep in a gallipot, cloſe covered, and give as you 
find occahon, 

If to prevent ſickneſs, anoint a ball all over 
with freſh butter, and give it him as a pill, in the 
morning faſting; then ride him a little after it, 
or let him ſtand upon his bndle for an hour, 
feeding and watering according to cuſtom, and 
do this three or four mornings together. If for a 
cough, or violent cold, or to fatten a horſe, then 
give him for a week together, or longer, if need- 
tull. | 8 

If your horſe has an inward rattling, by reaſon 
of a cold or rhcum, diſſolve a ball in a pint of 
Warm water, and it will fatten exceedingly. A 
ball in the morning before exercife, will prevent 
his wearying too ſoon; in the heat of travelling 
will refreſh his ſpirits, and after it will recover 
wearineſs to prevent ſickneſs. 

Ie fourth and laſt fortnight's feeding. 

For the fourth and laſt fortuight, you ſhould 
make your bread much finer than either of the 
tormer, 


The 
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The laſt and fineſt bread. 


Take three pecks of fine wheat, and one peck 
of beans, grind and bolt them through the fineſt 
bolter you can get, then kneed it up with new 
ſtrong ale and barm, beaten together, and the 
whites of twenty eggs, or more, and no water at 
all, but inſtead thereof, a {mall quantity of new 
milk; then work it up, bake and order it as the 
former, and with this bread, having the cruſt firſt 
cut away, clean oats and ſplit beans, all mixed or 
ſeparate, feed your horſ at his ordinary feeding 
times, as you did the fortnight before, obſerving 
the few following directions: 

Firlt, You ſhuuld keep your heating days the 
firſt week of this fortnight, but the ſecond, or laſt 
week, you ſhould forbear one heat, and not give 
your horſe any five days before his match, but 
inſtead thereof, long and ſtrong airings, and water 
courſes to keep him in wind. 


This fortnight you need not give him any 


ſcouring at all. If morning and evening you 
burn frankincenſe in the ſtable, it is wholeſome 
for the horſe, and he will delight therein. 

In this fortnight, when you give him any 
waſhed meat, waſh it not in ale or beer, but in the 
whites of eggs or muſkaJine, being more whole- 
ſome, and leſs purſcy. This fortnight give him 
no hay but what he takes out of your hand * 

| 1s 
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his heats, and that but in little quantity, and clean 
duſted. 55 


The laſt week of this fortnight, if he be a foul 
feeder, you muſt uſe the muzzle continually; but 
if he be a clean feeder, and will touch no litter, 
then three days before the match is ſufficient. 

On the morning before your match, feed wel! 
before and after watering and airing, and water as 
at other times before noon, and after noon dimi- 
niſh his portion of meat a little. 


Before and after evening airing, feed as at noon, 
and water as at other times, but be ſure to come 
home before ſun-ſet. 


This evening you are to trim and ſhoe your 
horſe, taking care not to hinder his feeding, nor 
to interrupt his reſt; for we have heard horſemen 
ſay, that when they had ſhoed their horfes with 
light ſhoes, or plates, the night before their cpurle, 
they have taken ſuch notice thereof, that they 
would neither eat what was given them, nor lie 
down to take any reſt all the night following. But 
a horſe muſt be old, and long experienced in this 
exerciſe, to make ſuch ſubtile obſervations. How- 


ever, we adviſe that things of neceſſity be done. 


on this day, rather than upon the morning of 
the courle, becauſe on that morning he ſhould 
have nothing to trouble him. 
Late at night, feed as you did in the evening, 
and give him what he likes beſt, according to his 
| | {tomach, 
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Fomach, only as little bread and beans as poſſible, 
then putting on his muzzle, and toſſing up his 
litter, leave him quiet till next morning. 

The next morning, being that of the match 
day, come to him very early, take off his muzzle, 
rub his head well, and give him a quantity of 
oats, waſhed in muſkadine; if he will not cat 
them, or in the whites of eggs, but refuſes them 


both, then try him with fine dreſſed oats, dry, 


and mixed with a little wheat. After he hath 
eaten them, if he be a ſlow empticr, walk him 
abroad, and in the places where he uſed to 


empty, there entice him, which as ſoon as you 
have done, bring him home, put on his muzzle, 


and let him reſt until you have warning to make 


ready. But if he be a free emptier, you need not 
ſtir him, but let him lic quiet. 


When you have warning to make ready, take 


off his muzzle, and having waſhed his ſnaffle in a 


little ale or wine, bridle him up; but before you 
do that, if you think him too empty, give him 
three or four monthfuls of the waſhed meat laſt 
ſpoken of; then bridle up, and dreſs him; after- 
wards, pitching your ſaddle and girths with ſhoe- 
maker's wax, ſei it on his back, and girth uit 
gently, ſo that he may only feel the girths, but 
have no ſtraitneſs. Then lay a clean ſheet over 


the ſaddle, and over it his ordinary cloths, then 
lis 
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his body-cloth and breaſt-cloth, and wiſp him 
round with ſoft wiſps; and being ready to draiy 
out, give him half a pint of the beſt ſack in a horn, 
and lead him away. 

In all your Jeading, uſe gentle and calm 
motions, ſuffering him to ſmell upon any dung, 
and where you find ruſhes, long graſs, heath, or 
the like, walk in, and entice him to urine ; but if 
you find no ſuch help, then in ſome certain place 
where you lead him, and eſpecially near to the 
place you are to mount, and having accuſtomed 
him to it before, break ſome of the ſtraw where- 
with he is wiſped, under him, and thus entice 
him, if you can, to ſtale or urine, and if any white 
or thick foam or froth ariſe about his mouth, wipe: 
it away with a clean handkerchicf, and carrying a 
bottle of clean water about you, waſh his mouth 
now and then with it. | 

When you are come to the place of ſtarting, 
before you unclothe the horſe, rub and chafe his 
legs well, pick his feet, and waſh his mouth with 
water. | 

After you have gone through the above prepa- 
rations, mount his rider, and having adjuſted his 
ſtirrups, let him walk him ſoftly to the ſtarting 
poſt, and there ſtarting fair, let him run him to 
the beſt advantage. 


Som? 


0 
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Some uſeful obſervations while a horſe is e ng fo 


a match. 


If his dung be neither ſo thin that it will run, 
nor ſo thick but that it will a little flatten on the 
ground, and of a palc yellow colour, then is the 
Horſe clean, and well fed. If in round pellets, 
and blackiſh or brown, it ſhews inward heat; if 
greaſy, it ſhews foulnels ; if red and hard, then he 
hath had too ſtrong heats, and coſtiveneſs will 
follow. If it be pale and looſe, it ſhews inward 
coldneſs of body, or too moiſt feeding. 

If his urine be of a pale yellowiſh colour, rather 
thick, and of a ſtrong ſmell, it ſhews health. If 
it be of a high complexion, clean and tranſparent, 
like old beer, then he is inflamed in his body, 
having taken ſome ſurfeit. If it be like blood, or 
inclining to blood, he hath been over rode, or rode 
too carly after winter graſs. If green, it ſhews a 
conſumption of the body. If with bloody ſtreaks, 
an ulcer in the kidney; if black, thick, and 
cloudy, it portends death. 

If he ſweat ſtanding ſtill in the ſtable; or walk- 
ing a foot- pace, or the like; or if his ſweat be 
white and frothy, like ſoap-ſuds, then is he foul, 
and wants exerciſe ; but if the ſweat be black, and 
as it were only water thrown on him, then he 1s 


luſty, and in good caſe. 
19 5 A Althougb 
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Although we have given no directions for 
watering in the evening, after a heat, yet you may 
in the three laſt fortmghts (finding your horſe 
clean) ſomewhat late at night give him a reaſon- 
able quantity of water, made milk-warm, and 
faſting about an hour after it. If the weather be 
unſeaſonable, you ſhould at your watering-hours, 
give him in the houſe warm water, throwing 
into it a handful of wheat, bran, or oat-mcal, the 
latter is the belt, 
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Gentleman intending to purchaſe a horſe, 
ſhould recollect both the certain and pro- 
bable uics lor which he deſigns him, if he would 
ſuit his choice to his purpoſe. In this country in 
particular, ſo much attention is paid to the pro- 
pagation of hories, that we may fairly be ſaid to 
poſſeſs a ſeparated breed, adapted, as it were, 
peculiarly to each of the various ſervices to which 
mankind has found means to train this incompa— 
rable animal. 
External appearances are generally ſo juſt to 
his real properties, that a judicious obſcrver on 
found principles, will ſeldom, if ever, be mate- 
zlly diſappointed. 
S Ab Univer- 
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Univerlality of aſſent, proves the juſtice of 


this poſition. In practical application it is car- 


ried, perhaps, to an extravagant length. Few 
men will heſitate to pronounce a ſmall neat- 
limbed horſe to be of the Spaniſh breed; one of the 
hook-nole, to be of the Neapolitan; the neat head 
and ſleek body, to be of the Barbary ; and a 
ſtrong well-jointed one, to be of what is called 
the true Engliſh breed. And as they are ſeve— 
rally regarded in theſe lights, will diſpoſe them 
into the manage, the hunt, the ſwift draft, and the 
heavy. They tell us that colour varies with con- 


ſtitution; and where fancy does not ſway, the 
judgment will determine as to the good qualities 
of a horſe, and the bad ones, by the colour of his 
coat. 


For inſtance, a coal- black, without any mix- 
ture of other coloured hair, is ſubject to choler, is 
obnoxious to peſtilence, fevers, inflammations of 
the liver, and other hot diſeaſes; but are fierce 
and intrepid in their nature, and are belt adapted 
for war, &c. &c. | 

A horle of a bright or dark-bay colour, with an 
open chearful countenance, is eſteemed fit for 
running, hunting, or travelling ; they are allo 
ſanguinary and ſpirited in their deportment, Of 
the ſame temperament are the white, flanked with 
a mixture of hair of a filyer or black colour, with 
a white ſtar, white foot, &c. The dilcalgs theſe 

| horle; 
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horſes are ſubject to, are (they ſay) conſumptions 
and leproſy. A horſe that is pied, or pie-bald, 


pale yellow, or cream-colourcd, is phlegmatic, and 


litteſt for the cart or mill; they are not to be 


cholen for ſwiftneſs, or ſhould ſome happen to be 
Iwift, they cannot hold out long. They are ſub. 
ject to leanneſs and the ſtaggers, coughs, watery 
humours, and the like, 

The dark-bay, with long white hair, ruſſet, 
aſh-colour, cheſnut, grey, or moule-coloured, are 
ſubject to inflammations, ſpleen, dropſies, phrenſies, 
oppreſſions of the heart, and pains in the ſtomach. 
Where a horle is found with a mixture of all theſe 


colours, which very rarely happens, he is ſaid to 


be unſtable in his conſlitution, and all the diſeaſes 
aſcribed ſeparately to each colour, will predomi- 
nate by turns in him. 

Buyers and ſellers are actuated as we have now 
ſtated it. 


To chuſe a riding-horſe for caſe and gentleneſs, 
he muſt be pertect in ambling, and oblerve in the 


movement of his legs that he performs it equally 


ſmooth and nimbly ; for if he tread falſe, he will 
be both unealy and unſafe. 

The trot, or, as ſome call it, the lofty pace, moſt 
properly belongs to horſes. However, there are 
many riding horſes that are gently eaſy in their 
trot, and ſuch ſeldom fail to gallop weil. Ob- 
ſerve that the horſe you are about to purchaſe, 


has 
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nas not got the fwift cut in his gallop, and that he 
does not croſs one foot over another ; that he leads 
with his off fore-foot, and ſmoothly and regularly 
follows with the reſt. 


As many defects in horſes may be artfully con- 
ccaled, we ſhall juſt hint to the reader the gencral 
method of examining horſes at ſales, and thoſe 
precautions which are invariably obſerved by thoſe 
who have had the beſt claim to the title of con- 
noifleurs in horſes; and with this laſt, ſhall finilf 
this ſubject, 

Having firit learned what you can of the horſe's 
pedigree and breed that you intend to purchaſc, 
let him be brought out before you, after having 
been thoroughly rubbed down; then cauſe the 
laddle and bridle to be taken off, and a halter 
put upon his head: ſtand then exactly before 
him, and obſerving his countenance, take notice 
that it be open, ſprightly, and chearful ; mind 
that he is well proportioned, and ſtands well on 
his legs; that his ears be ſmall, thin, taper, and 
terminating in a point. Theſe are indications of 
a tree, tradable, and mettled horſe. If the eyes 
be lively, black, brown, or protuberant ; if they 
move with quick motion, not Janguid ; if the 
black of the eye nearly fiils the fleſhy orb, and 
but a little of the whites appear, they are ſigns of 
a healthy good horſe ; but if his brows arc con- 
trated, his looks ſullen, dejected, melancholy ; 
lis 
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his ears thick, flabby, lolling, &c. theſe are fizns of 
his being ſickly, untractable, and moroſe. When 
the cheeks are thin, the windpipe full, large, 
ſmooth, and free from lumps and kernels; when 
the jaws ſtand even, and the tecth ſhut like a box; 
theſe are all good ſigns. 

See that from his elbows to his fore-knees, he 
be well proportioned, ſtraight, well jointed, and 
free from ſcabs, ſcars, and blotches. Theſe laſt 
are the fore-runners of cancerous ulcers. 

The properties of a good hoo! arc, that it ſhould 
be black and round, for a long whitiſh hoof de- 
notes the horſe to be ſubject to foundering. 

The hair ſhould lic ſmooth on the corner of the 
hoof, and careful inſpection ought to be made that 
no bony excreſcences appcar about the coronet, 
theſe being preſages ot the ring-bone. When a 
view is taken of horle's poſteriors, or hinder 
parts, te perſon ſhould ſtand at ſome diſtance, 
where he may more advantageouſly ſce whether 
the hips be broad, round, tmooth, and even; the 


thigh thick and well fleſhed ; the joint below the 


thigh ſhould be cntically examined, and if 
. chops or lo::s appear, they prelage ſalanders; if 
a ſwelling, with a full and protuberant vein, the 
blood-ipavin. 

Thus have we completed a practical Eiflay on 
the Diſeaſes by which Horſes are liable to be al- 
fected, and propoſed adequate Remedies : our 
aim was to ſuperſede quackery, and to bring ex- 

perimental 
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perimental farriery into practice and repute. We 
may, as we now do, affirm, that we have not 

hazarded a ſingle preſcription which is not efſica- 
cious, and on which we would not ſtake our re- 
putation. When we have ſaid this, it will be be- 
lieved, that ſtudy and practice warrant our aſſer- 
tion, and that we have therefore a right to that 
emolumentary return which an indulgent public 
never with- holds from the deſerving. 


O 


ltr. 
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|} yp in horſes uſe the term wices, to 
expreſs certain faulty habits or cuſtoms in 
thoſe creatures, which render them troubleſome 
to the rider, and are never to be woren off, but by 


attention to the regular methods. 


The following are the tricks generally under- 
ſtood as vices by dealers, and their methods of 


preventing, correcting, and curing them: 


Firſt, If a horſe carry his head or neck awiy, 


ſtrike him twice or thrice with the ſpur on the 
19 5 B contrary 
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contrary ſide; but if he be very ſtiff-necked on 
the right ſide and very plying or bending on the 
left, the rider is to hold the right rein ſhorter than 
the other, and give him ſudden checks every time 
he inclines that way, having a ſharp wire faſtened 
in the reins, that ſtriking in his neck he may be | 
compelled to hold it ſtraight; but in this, care ; 
muſt be always taken to check him upwards, for 
otherwiſe he will get a habit of ducking his head, t 
which will prove very troublefome. t 


Secondly, If a horſe is apt to ſhake his head 
and ears upon the leaſt occaſion, or move his ears ſ, 
when he is going to kick or bite, or caſt his rider, 
he way of curing this, is to ſtrike him on the head 
wath a wand, as ſoon as he ſhews the firſt attempt 
10 it 3 and, at the inſtant of ſtriking him, he is to 
he cheeked with the bridle, and be ſtruck with the 
pur on the contrary fide ; this will put him out 
of his pace, and he is then to be ſtopped, that 
he may have leiſure to underſtand the rider's 
meaning. Every time that he ftarts or winces, 
which are ſignals that he 1s going to bite, or to 
ſtrike with his heels, the ſame 1s to be done, and 
he will, by degrees, be broke of theſe habits. 


Thirdly, 
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Thardly, If a horſe is ſubject to ducking down 
His head frequently, the rider muſt, every time he 
is guilty of it, check him ſuddenly with his bridle, 
and at the ſame time ſtrike him with the ſpurs, in 
order to make him ſenſible of his fault. If he be 
ſtanding, he is thus to be made to bring his head 
in the right place as he ſtands; and when he does 
ſo, he is to be cheriſhed, that he may underſtand 
the rider's meaning, which, in time, he will cer- 


tainly do. 


Fourthly, If a horſe be fkittafh, and apt to ſtart, 
lo that the rider is never free from danger, while 
on his back, the cauſe of the malady is firſt to be 
careſully enquired into; if at be found to proceed 
from a weak ſight, which repreſents objects to him 
other than they really are; the method of curing 


him is, every time he does it, to give him leiſure to 


view the things, and ſee what they really are ; he 
muſt have time to view them well, and then be 
rid gently up to them, If, on the contrary, his 
[kittineſs depends on his being naturally careful 
and alarmed at every nozle, he is to be cured of 
it by the inuring of him to loud noiſes of many 
kinds, as firing of guns, drums, trumpets, and the 
5 B 2 like; 
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like; and he will, in time, come to take delight in 
what he was before afraid of. 


Fifthly, If a horſe be reſtive, and refuſe to go 
forward, the rider is to pull him backward, and 
this will often occaſion his going forward; this is 
uſing his own fault as a means of reclaiming him. 
The rider is firſt cautiouſly to find whether this 
vice proceeds from real ſtubbornneſs, or from faint- 
neſs; if from the latter, there is no remedy but 
reſt; but if actual ſtubbornneſs be the fault, the 
whip and ſpur, well employed, and perſiſted in, 
will at length be found a certain cure. 


- Sixthly, If a horſe rear up on end, that is, if 
le riſes ſo high before as to endanger his coming 
over the rider, the horſeman muſt give him the 
bridle, and bear forwards with his whole weight. 
As he is going down, he ſhould have the ſpur 
given him very roundly ; but this muſt by no 
means be done as he is riſing, for then it will 
make Ran riſe higher, and n come over. 


n If a horſe be ſubjec to lie 08 in 
the water, or upon the ground, there is no better 
remedy than a pair of ſharp ſpurs reſolutely ap- 

7 plied 
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plied, But there is ſome caution to be uſed in 


the applying of them, for bad horſemen generally 


are the occaſion of the faults in horſes, by correct- 
ing them out of due time. 


The proper moment of ſpurring is juſt when 


he is going to lie down; but when this has di- 


verted him from the thought of it, he is not im- 
diately to be ſpurred again. For the doing this 
frightens the creature, and puts him into confu- 
fon to that degree, that he at length becomes 
reſtive, and thus one fault is only changed for 
another, and that perhaps a worſe. 


Eighthly, If a horſe be apt to run away, very 
cautious means mult be uſed to break him to it. 
The rider muſt be gentle, both with a ſlack curb, 
and keeping an eaſy bridle-hand. He is firſt 
to be walked without ſtopping him ; but only 
ſtaying him, by degrees, with a ſteady, not a vio- 
lent hand, always cheriſhing him when he obeys; 
when he is thus made very manageable in his 
walk, he is put to his trot, and finally to his gal. 
lop; and from theſe he is to be brought into a 
walk again, always by degrees, and ſtaying him 
with a ſteady hand. By uſing this method from 


time 
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time to time, with judgment and patience, it 13 
probable he may at length be cured. 


Ninthly, If a horſe is apt to fly out violently, 
it is certain, that the more the bridle-rein is pulled, 
and the more he is hurt by tugging the curb, the 
fafter he will run ; the beſt method is therefore, 
if there be ficld-room enough, to let him go, as 
ſoon as he is going, by flackening the bridle, and 
giving him the ſpur continually and ſharply, till 
he flacken of his own accord. Thus by degrees, 
he will find that himſelf is the ſufferer, by all his 
flights, and he will then leave them off, though 
he could be never broke of them any way elſe. 


Tenthly, Some horſes will“ not endure the 
ſpurs when they are given them, nor ever go for- 
wards ; but faſtening themſelves to them, they 
will ſtrike out and go back; and if they are preſſ- 
ed more hard, they will fall to ſtaling without 
ever going out of the place. If the horfe who 
has this vice be a gelding, it it will prove very 
difficult to cure him of it. A ſtone-horfe or a 
mare are much caſier cured ; but even theſe will 


be trying at it again afterwards ; and if ever they 
get 
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get the better of their rider, they will not fail to 
keep it up in this particular. 


Every horſe, of whatever kind, that has this 


fault of cleaving to the ſpurs, as the jockies call it, 
and not going forwards with them, is to be reject- 
ed, in the buying for a gentleman's riding, for it 
is a ſign of a reſtive nature, and is a fault general- 


ly accompanied with many others. 
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N order to inſtruc, and give the reader a 
1 true knowledge of phyſic in the practice of 
farricry, the following is a liſt of ſome of the moſt 
uſeful drugs mentioned in this treatiſe, with a 
ſhort account of their natures, qualities, and me- 
dicinal virtues : 

Alves. 

This proves an highly-powerful and efficacious 
medicine; ſince, by its balſamic, corroborative, 
and lenitive virtues, it abſterges and eliminates 
the viſcid humours, cortetts ſuch as are vitiated, 
and, corroborating the relaxed tone of the ſto- 
mach, removes the ſpaſms and flatulences of the 
prima via, and is of great account among ſurgeons, 
in the tincture of myrrh, for external intentions. 
There is ſcarce any one diug of more univerſal 
ule in medicine than this. | 

Diaplioretic antimony. 

This medicine cauſes perſpiration, and is of 

great ſervice in fevers, peſtilential diforders, and 


alſo for all eruptions on the ſkin, being a great 
cleanſer and ſweetener of the blood, &c. Not- 


19 5 C withſtanding 
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withſtanding the expence of making this medicine 
genuine is but little, yet the avarice of ſome chy- 


miſts among us, order common whiten to be 


mixed with it, which renders their profits in the 
ſale of it much greater. 


Butter of antimony. 


This is an immediate cauſtic, cauſing an eſchar 
very quickly, which ſeparates the foul fleſh in a 
ſhort ſpace of time. Its general uſe is for can- 
kered feet. | 


Aqua- ſortis. 
This is uſed in medicine, only as a menſtruum 
in other preparations, but its nature and quality 
are much the ſame with the butter of antimony, 


and is uſed for horſes as a cauſtic, and is of ſer- 
vice in looſening a core of rotten fleſh. 


Crude antimony. 


This is a heavy metalline ſubſtance, compacted, 
as it were, of long ſhining needles, before it is 
made into a powder, It 1s given as a diaphoretic 
and deobſtruent, and is an excellent alterative in 
the ſcabics and mange in horſes and cattle. 


Alum. 


It is drying, aſtringent, and incraſſating, and 
when melted with a due proportion of dragons- 
| blood, 
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blood, is an excellent ſtyptic either for man or 


horle. 
Aniſced 


Promotes appetite, and affords relicf in phleg- 
matic and cold diforders of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines. 


Balſam of Peru. 


The beſt ſort of this medicine is of an admira- 
ble fragrancy ; it heals, dries, and diſcuſles, and is 
a great ſtrengthener and warmer of the nerves, 
and is ſerviceable in cuts or green wounds. 


Balſam of ſulphur, with oil of turpentine. 
Ihis is an excellent medicine for all diſorders 
of the breaſt, likewiſe for ulcerations and oh- 
ſtructions of the urinary paſſages. It is highly 
recommended to the human ſpecies for expelling 
and diſſolving the ſtone, 


Bay berries. 


Theſe are the fruit of an aromatic oily-leaved 


tree, very commonly known ; they are heating, 
drying, emollient, and reſolvent, and are princi- 


pally ordered to provoke urine. 
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This is of a warming, drying, diſcuſling, diſſolv- 


ing, and purifying nature, reſiſts putrifaction, and 
is good againſt diſeaſes of the lungs and kidneys, 


Yellow baſilicon. 


This is an ointment uſed to incarn wounds, 
and has the reputation of a very eminent perſon, 
Meſue, who is aſcribed as its author. 


Bole-armenic. 


It is ponderous, pingueous, and of a ſtyptic 
taſte ; that which is called the beſt ſort of it, is 
dug out of the mines in Turkey, It is very rare 
that ſort is ſold in the ſhops, for what we gene- 
rally get from the druggiſts, is a ſort that comes 
from Spain and Normandy, and is thought to be 
little different. It is an alexipharmic, and cor- 
rects acidities in the blood; it is alſo aſtringent in 
ſome degree, and for that reaſon is uſed in fluxions 
of humours ; when applied externally, it is of a 
drying quality, and induces cicatrices on wounds, 


e ove. ec Bat 


The parts uſed in medicine are the root and 
leaves; the root has the ſame virtue with that of 
the black hellebore, and purges the lower belly. 

| | Farriers 
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Farriers and graſiers put a great confidence in this 

herb againſt the contagious diſtempers among 

their horſes and horned cattle. i 
Birihwort. 


The powder of this root, and Its extract with 
ſpirit of wine, are uſed in liniments deſigned for 
cleanſing inveterate, ſordid, and malignant ulcers. 


Cream of tartar. 


The virtues of this medicine are cooling, gently 
carthartic, and, as moſt ſaline purges, it paſſes off 
pretty much by urine, 


Calomel. 


This is a great {ſweetener ol thc blood and Juices, 
and may be given to horſes in half-ounce doſes. 


Camomile 
Digeſts, relaxes, mollifies, and alleviates pain; 
is a fine diuretic, and is uſed in the compoſition 
of clyſters. 
C loves. 


The beer or wine wherein they are boiled, is 
of uſe in neryous dilorders among horſes, 


Camphor 
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Camplor. 


This is a pellucid gum, which does not flow 
from the tree, but is obtained out of its wood by 
a particular way of ſublimation, and is brought 
into Europe from China, or the iſland of Bor- 
neo, in the Eaſt-Indies ; when a diaphoreſis is to 
be encouraged, nothing will ſooner raiſe one, and 
is of a ſingular efficacy in removing external in- 
flammations, whether of the eyes or otherwiſe. 


C araway-ſeeds 


Are one of the four hot ſeeds; they are like 
the reſt, ſtomachic. 


9 Cardamoms 


Are ſeeds that aid digeſtion, expel wind, and 
are excellent in all diſorders incident to the 


Acad. 
fac Cummin-ſeed 


Is carminative, and 1s of infinite ſervice in 
healing inflammatians of the kidneys. 


Cinnamon 


Is an aromatic bark, and is of a ſtimulating and 
corroborative quality. 


Diapente 
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D:apente 


1s a preparation of five ingredients ; it opens 
obſtructions of the inteſtines, &c. 


Diaſcordium 


Is an aſtringent. 


Dragons-blood. 


The weeping of a tree ſomething like a cherry= 
tree, as it bears fruit not unlike a cherry; it is ſaid 
the ſkin of the tree when pulled off, reſembles a 
dragon ; this drug 1s experienced to be of an 
agglutinating quality. It is a powerful drier, an 
aſtringent, and has a ſharp diurctic virtue. 


Diagridium 
ls a briſk cathartic, and a ſtrong diuretic; it 


is therefore given in other preparations to purge 
water. 


Daucus-ſecd 


Is called carrot-ſced ; it is a diuretic, and an 
excellent remedy for the ſtrangury in horſes or 


cattle. 
Elicampane-root. 
It is very warm, opening, and deterſive; it 
cleanſes the lungs from tartarous and viſcid ob- 
ſtructions; 
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ſtructions; it alſo opens the urinary ducts, and 
when blended with brimſtone and hellcbore-root, 
xs of great ſervice in cutaneous diſorders. 


Eußliorbium 


Is a gummy reſinous ſubſtance, the produee of 
Africa, and is uſed in ſurgery for cleanſing foul 
ulcers, and exfoliating of carious bones. 


Japan earth, 


It is of a dark purple colour, very auſtere upon 
the palate. It is famous for ſtopping fluxes of the 
belly, and is good in catarrhs. 


aypliacum. 


This is an ointment that is applied to cleanſe 
foul ulcers, and to keep down fungous fleſh. 


Fenugreek-ſeeds, 


Adminiſtered internally, are ſoftening, relaxing, 
and healing; and for external application to tu- 
mours, they are ripening, diſcuſlſing, and digeſt- 
ing, and ſeldom omitted in cataplaſms. 


Franiincenſe, or olibanum. 


When externally applied, it diſcuſſes catarrhs, x 


incarns hollow ulcers, and brings them to a 
cicatrix; it conglutinates recent wounds, is an 
excellent medicine for chilbJuns, and mitigates 

| malignant 
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malignant ulcers, not only of the arms, but alſo 
vt other parts. 


F. ennel. 


The root, leaves, and ſeeds, are uſed; the root 
is one of the five aperient roots, and the ſeeds are 
claſſed among the great cartninative ſeeds, arid 
provoke urine, 


Gunger. 
This is a root that 1s cultivated in the Weſt- 
Indies, and generally brought over dry ; it is 
very hot and penetrating; and when powdered 


and mixed with aloes, &c. will prevent the phy- 
hc from griping. 


Gentuan-root. 


No other part of this plant is uſed in medicine: 
jt is extremely bitter, warms the ſtomach, and 
cauſes digeſtion ; it is alexipharmic, and a great 
antidote againſt poiſons, as it wonderfully pro 
motes ſenſible and inſenſible perſpiration. 


Garlic. 


Only the root of this is uſed in medicine; it 
is very aperient and diſcuſſive, being loaded with 
very ſubtile and volatile parts, and provokes 
urine. 
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 Guatacum. 


This gum 1s much of the ſame virtue as the 
wood, though more efficacious, cauſing inſenſible 
perſpiration ; upon that account it is good in 
ſuch cutaneous caſes as proceed from obſtructions 
of the perſpirable matter in the miliary glands. 


Gum-dragant. 


It cafily diſſolves in any aqueous menſtruum, 


to which it will give the conſiſtence of ſyrup; it 
is moiſtening, lenient, emplaſtic ; corre&s acri- 
mony, and incraſſates. Five or fix grains for a 
man ; but five or fix drachms of it diflolved in 
milk, will effectually cure a horſe, or cattle in 
voiding blood by urine. 


Honey. 


The medicinal virtues of this are many, inſo- 


much that there is no author from the moſt 


ancient times, but makes mention of it, eſpecially 
from the divine Hippocrates down to this age. 
It wonderfully promotes expectoration; there is 
no diſorder from phlegm, or any thing which is 
the produce of a cold conſtitution, which it is not 
of ſervice in; it is alſo made uſe of in ſurgery, to 
cleanſe foul ulcers. 


Hartshoru 
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Hartshorn, calcined. 


This 1s a very valuable medicine among the 
preparations of powders for the contagious diſorder 
in cattle and horſes; it extremely rouſes the 
ſpirits, and is of infinite ſervice in unmerciful 
fevers, which burn up the vitals, and turn the 
conſtitution quite out of frame. The powder of 
this being adminiſtered as is ſet forth in this 
Treatiſe, will tenderly cheriſh it into its former 
vigour again. It ſupplies the parched fibres with 
freſh fluid ſuited to their exigencics, and helps to 
keep on the main ſprings and motions of life, 


which otherwiſe might languiſh and ſtand ſtill. 


Hellebore-root, | 
Is the predominant ingredient for the cure of 
any ſcorbutic dilorder, by applying it exter- 
nally, | 


Jalaproot. 


This medicine powerfully purges and carries 
off all ſcirrhous humours, and needs not any 
other medicine to promote its operation. 


Juniper-berries, 


Are much uſed for expelling wind, removing 
obſtructions, and making a free paſſage for the 
urine. | 
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| Long-pepper, 
Is accounted alexipharmic ; expels wind, and 
promotes digeſtion, 


Liguorice. 
The roots are pectoral, and are of great ule in 
diſorders of the lungs, &c. 


Quick-lime, 
Is of uſe in drying up old ulcers, &c. 


The ſeed of common flax, or linſeed-ozl. 


They are cooling, ſoftening, and healing; and 
the oil mitigates the pain of rheumy coughs, and 
is an excellent balſamic medicine adminiſtered 
with others. 


Lunar-cauſtc. 


This is made of pure filver in a ſand-heat, with 
twice its weight of aqua-fortis ; it is a moſt power- 
ful cautery, and by frequently touching foul 
fungous ulcers with it, perfectly completes a 
cure. 


Muſtard. 


The ſeeds attenuate groſs viſcid humours, and 


are heating, moderately moiſtening, emollient, 
paregoric, and very diuretic. | 


Myrrh. 
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Myrrh. 
It is of a heating, drying, opening, and ſuba- 


ſtringent nature; when it is adminiſtered inter- 
nally, it is ſaid to attenuate, maturate, diſcuſs,and 
reſiſt putrifaction; and when externally applied. 
it cleanſes and cures wounds and ulcers. 


White corroſive mercury. 


It conſumes warts, and obſlinate calloſities im 
ulcers, 


Salt of nitre. 
It removes all groſs obſtructions, and opens the 
pores of the ſkin through which the hot and 
fiery particles are exhaled, and ſtimulates the 
ducts and glands to a more copious ſecretion of 


lymph, moiſtens the body, relaxes and ſoftens 
parts ſpaſmodically contratted. 


Sweet ſpirit of nitre, 


Reſtores the appetite, promotes fweat, and pro- 
vokes urine. | 


Oil of aniſced, 


ls a carminative medicine; it expels flatulen- 
ics in the inteſtines, and is good, when given in 
purgative 
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purgative medicines, to prevent their gripings, 
&c. 


Oil of caſtor 


Is given as a purge with ſucceſs, in all nervous 
diforders. 


Oil of Furpentine, 


When blended with other medicines, is of ſer- 
vice in extirpating ſwellings and ſtrains, and is of 
ſervice in wounds and bruiſes. 


Oxycroceum 


Is a plaiſter, and is a fine reſolvent; it forti- 
fies the nerves and muſcles, and relieves pain, 
Oil of vitriol 


| Serves as a menſtruum in ſome metalline pre- 
parations ; it 1s extremely cauſtic, therefore it is 
neceſſary to keep it under a wax or glaſs ſtopple. 


Ol of Peter. 


It is much commended in many external ap- 
plications, ſuch as pains in the joints, occaſioned 
by ſtrains or otherwiſe. 


Train oil, 


Anſwers much the ſame purpoſe, only not quite 
of ſo hot a nature. 


Amber, 


N TF. 


Ol of amber, 


When applied externally, reſtores contracted 
paralytic torpid limbs; it is a moſt excellent me- 
dicine blended with others, for an embrocation. 


Omons, 


When roaſted, and externally applied, ſoften 


hard tumours; and if applied with ſalt, will cure 
a burn, before the bliſter riſes. 


Par/ley. 


Its roots . are hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from 
the fennel, and are of the ſame ſervices in me- 
dicine as the fenne]-root, for cleanſing the viſcera, 


particularly the kidneys, and are one of the five 
opening roots. 
Peruvian bark, 


Promotes perſpiration, 1s of a bitter quality, 
and is univerſally allowed to be a proper remedy 
for fevers. 


Burgundy pitch, 


Is a very drawing and flicking medicine; it is 
therefore uſed with other ingredients, for a hot 
charge, or ſtrengthening plaiſter. 


Powder 
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Powder of red precipitate. 


It is a good eſcharotic, and much uſed for that 


purpoſe in baſilicon, and other dreſſings. 
Matthew's pill, 
Is a powerful opiate. 


Quickſilver 5 


When it is judiciouſly adminiſtered; is a moſt 
excellent medicine; it opens the pores, ſmall 
veſſels, and ducts of the glands; reſolves ob- 
ſtructed humours in the remoteſt parts of the 


body, and performs wonders in cutaneous puſ- 


tules, ſcabs, and other eruptions of the ſkin. 


Roſemary. 


It is of uſe in all nervous complaints, eſpecially 


fuch as ariſe from too great moiſture and cold, as 


they are hot and drying. 


Rue. 


It is ale xipharmic, and reſiſts all kinds of 


poiſons and malignities; it is alſo of ſervice in 


obſtructions in the urethra and bowels. 
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Salt of vitriol. 
This is a very aperitive and cleanſing medi- 
cine, 
Saffron. 


It is poſſeſſed of aromatic ſtimulating quali- 


ties; it purges the lungs from viſcid phlegm, is a 
good pectoral, and greatly exhilirates the ani- 
mal ſpirits. 
Sulphur. 
This medicine is adminiſtered internally, to re- 
pel groſs humours, and purify the blood. 
Sope. 

_ Caſtile ſope is of a very penetrating,” warm, 
cleanſing nature, and deterges the moſt minute 
paſſages; and is a powerful diuretic. 

Salt-petre 
Is cooling, and a cleanſer of the urinary duds, 
being a great diuretic. 
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Sal-ammoniac. 
It preſerves all animal ſubſtances from putri- 
faction, and is the nobleſt aperient, attenuant, 
reſolvent, ſternutatory, diaphoretic, ſudorific, and 


diuretic. 
Sugar of lead 
Is an aſtringent ſtyptic. 


Salt of wormwood 


Promotes appetite, and helps digeſtion, 


Salt of tartar 


Is of ſervice for all diſeaſes which are ſeated in 


the nerves, as palſies, apoplexies, epilepſies, &c. t 
1 
Steel prepared , 
Is a great aſtringent. 
Spermacett « 1 
Is an excellent balſamic in many inward diſ- 1 
orders. | I 


Syruy 


Syrup of buckthorn, 
Is a briſk cathartic, and carries off watery 
humours, 
irie of ſal ammoniac 


Is of ſervice when externally applied to para- 


lytic limbs, and all neryous complaints where 
there is pain. 


Storax 


Is an excellent pectoral, being of great ſervice 
in coughs, and diſorders of the lungs, &c. 


Snake-root 


Is uſed with ſucceſs in raiſing a diaphoreſis; ſo 
that its warmth occaſions its uſe in nervous and 
paralytic complaints. 


Tully prepared, 


Dries acrimonious humours of the eyes, is ap- 


plied with ſucceſs in curing ulcers on the cor- 
nea and eye-lids; it alſo carries off fluxes of fiſtu- 


lous humours in the eyes. 


5 E 2 Turpentine 


Turmeric 
Opens the obſtructions of the inteſtines, and 
provokes urine, 


Barhbadoes-tar, 


It has a ſtrong ſcent, and not unlike the com- 
mon tar; it is recommended to be given in obſti- 
nate tickling coughs, and when applied out- 
wardly, 1s of ſervice in burns, ſcalds, and inflam- 
mations; and among the people in the Weſt. 
Indies, it is in great vogue for almoſt every diſ- 
order, both internal and external; but it is our 


opinion that the common tar is endued with the 
ſame virtues. 


Emetic tartar. 


It operates by ſtool, and is proper in all hypo- 
chondriacal melancholy ; it cannot fail of doing 
good, by accelerating the motions of the flujds, 
and rouſing the ſpirits, 

Venace-treacle 


Is a ſtrong opiate. 


Tinfure 
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Tincture of caſtor 


Is of uſe in a lethargy, apoplexy, epilepſy, 


palſy, vertigo, tremor of the limbs, defluxions on 
the joints, &c. 


Turpenline 


Is very detergent, and therefore preſcribed in all 
ſuſpicions of abſceſſes and ulcerations. 


Roman Pitriol 


Being an acid falt, is an excellent ſtyptic. \| 
White Vitriol \ 


Is principally uled to allay inflammations of y 
the eyes, &c. e 


Vitriol of tartar 

Is a ſtrengthener ot the inteſtines, by its \ 
aſtringency. 

7 | Verdegris 


Is applied externally to keep down fungous 
fleſh, and is ot great ſervice in drying up 
ulcers. 


Vinegar 


Is of an acid, reſolvent, and refrigerating 


quality. {| 
9 Vormwood L 
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Mormæwood 
Promotes an appetite, and helps digeſtion. 


White of an egg. 
It is of a glutinous binding quality, and is 
mixed with bole-armenic, &c. to defend and 
cool any part that may be ſtrained. 


Mellepides, or Wood-lice. 


They are diuretic, abſterſive, and of ſervice in 
all diſorders of the reins ; and are alſo a princi- 
pal medicine in the jaundice, and abound with a 
nitrous ſalt, which derives from what they feed 
on. | 
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TY this work may be as extenſively 
uſeful and intereſting as poſſible, we con- 
ceived it might not be unacceptable to our rea- 
ders to be preſented with the 


SUBSTANCE OF THE LAST ACT 


A SAT IVS TS 


POST-HORSES, AND HORSES LET TO HIRE: 


THE laſt AR, which commenced on the firſt of 
Auguſt, 1785, repeals all previous Acts on that 
ſubject, and then proceeds to this effe&:-—That 
after the ſaid firſt of Auguſt, there ſhall be levied 


and collected throughout the kingdom, the ſeve- 
ral rates and duties following; that is to ſay, 


Every 


j 
| 
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Every poſt-maſter, inn-keeper, &c. who ſhall _ 
let horſes to hire for travelling poſt, ſhall pay for 


an annual licence, 38. 


The ſaid duties ſhall be under the management 
of the Commiſſioners appointed for ſtamp- duties, 
any two of whom (or perſons authoriſed by 
them) may grant licences for letting out horſes to 
hire, to all perſons who ſhall apply for them; 
which licence mult be renewed ten days previous 


to the expiration of the year for which it was 
granted. . 


Perſons letting out horſes to travel poſt, Kc. 
without a licence, ſhall forfeit 10l. 


No perſon ſhall keep more than one inn, or 
place for letting horſes, by virtue of one licence, 
on penalty of 20l. 


Licenſed inn-keepers, ſtable-keepers, &c. ſhall 
cauſe the words, LICENSED TO LET POST-HORSES, 
to be painted on the fronts of their houſes, 
&c. before they let horſes to hire, on penalty 
of 51. 

Commiſſioners of ſtamp-duties ſhall deliver to 
every perſon taking out a licence, printed or 
written papers, entit'ed, “ Stamp-Office Weekly 
Accounts,” in which ſhall be inſerted the day of 
the week, and blanks left tor the number of 
horſes and miles, and name of the town and place 
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to which ſuch horſes ſhall be hired to go; and alſo 


for the day of the month, and the names of the 
poſtillions or drivers employed. 


Tickets unaccounted for, ſhall be paid for after 
the rate of 1s. gd. for each horſe, according to 
the humber of horſes expreſſed by the figures on 
the tickets; and in the receipts giveri by ſuch poſt. 
maſter, &c. for the ſame, 


Poſt-maſters, &c. letting out horſes to travel 
poſt, or by day, ſhall receive (for the uſe of his 
Majeſty) of the perſons hiring the ſame, three 
half-pence for every mile ſuch horſe 1s to travel ; 
or is. gd. for each horſe, when the diſtance can- 


not be aſcertained; and ſhall deliver to them 


ſtamp- office tickets, properly filled up. 
Travellers ſhall deliver their tickets at the firſt 
turnpike, &c. they ſhall paſs through. 


Day- tickets to be delivered in like manner; in 
teturn for which, the gate-keeper ſhall give an 
exchange- ticket; which ſhall be ſhewn at every 
turnpike during that day. 


No traveller fhall pay for more miles than 


ſhall be expreſſed upon his ticket. If any inn. 


keeper, &c. fhall inlert in ſuch ticket, the name 
of any other town or place than that to which 
the horſes ſhall be hired to go, or ſhall fill up A 
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leſs number of miles than is charged to ſuch 
traveller, ſhall forfeit 101. and the commiſſioners 
ſhall, if they think fit, after the conviction of the 


offender, refuſe. to grant him any licence in 
future. 


Horſes hired. for any leſs time than two days, 
Mall be deemed to be hired for one day. 


No poſt-maſter, &c. at whoſe houſe any 
traveller ſhall change horſes, ſhall let them any 
otherwiſe than by the mile, or ſtage. _ 


Where inn-keepers cannot furniſh horſes to 
travellers, they are to give them a freſh ticket, 


properly filled up, &c. 


This act not to extend to horſes uſed in 3 
coaches, &c. 


All b hired by the . or ſtage, ſhall be 
deemed liable to travel poſt. 


2h Bargen munterfeliing or offering any forged 
ticket, note, or certificate, ſhall forfeit fiſty- 
pounds. 


Perſons reſiding in London or Weſtminſter, or 
within five miles thereof, or in the bills of mor- 
tality, ſhall deliver their accounts at the ſtamp- 
oſſice the firſt Tueſday or Wednelday in every 


month. 
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All perſons purchaſing a ſaddle or coach-horſe, 
mult enter him, and pay the duty within ten 


days of the purchaſe, if he uſes him, or forfeit 
20l. 


Perſons aggrieved, may appeal to the quarter, 


ſeſſions. 


Duties on running-horſes, 


For every horſe entered to ſtart, or run for any 
plate, prize, ſum of money, or other thing, ſhall 
be paid a duty of 21. 2s. And the owner of every 
ſuch horle ſhall previouſly pay the ſum of 21. 2s. 
as the duty for one year, to the clerk of the 
courle, or other perſon authoriſed to make the 
entry, which if he ſhall neglect or refule to pay, 
he ſhall forfeit 20l. The winning horſe pays 
double duty. 


And the clerk of the courſe ſhall, within four. 
teen days after the receipt thereof, give an ac- 
count of, and pay the ſame to the diſtributor of 
ſtamps, on pain of 100l. for not delivering ſuch 
account, and double the money due at the time 
of ſuch default, and the diſtributor ſhall make 
him an allowance of 1s. in the pound for all 
monies accounted for and paid by him. 
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Colic, draught for it — — 154 
Colic, ſomething mortal — — 255 
Colics and cure — 283 to 286 
Colt-evil — — 299 
Cauteriſing and giving the ſire — 397 
Curb — - - 433 
Crown ſcab, what — 4 471 
Crown ſcab, or comb — 5 633 
Cheſt-foundering — 521 to 522 
Cancers of the mouth and tongue — 534 
Capelet, or paſſe campanc — 626 
Curb a - 696 
Crocus mctallorum, method of making it 703 
Commiſſioners, inſtructions for thoſe who go 
to foreign countries to purchaſe horſes 736 
Cordial powder — — 706 
Cordial, comfortable to the ſtomach 725 
Cordial balls, true recipe for making 763 
D. 
Dung, too ſudden a diſcharge, what 181 
Diſeaſes cured, and how | 5 182 
Drink for the colic 8 - 270 
Drink for the gripes - - 508 
Dyſentery, or bloody flux — - 274 
Droply -_ - ws 302 
Decoction for pain in the head — 203 


Decochon 
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Decoction for the farcy — — 326 
De Grey's idle mode of cure for the farcy 328 
Defenſative plaſter — - 612 
E. 
Ears, their parts explained — 127 to 130 
Exerciſe, over much of it cauſes ſurfeits, &c. 181 
Eyes, and their ſeveral parts 124 to 127 
Eye-water — - 485 to 487 
Elperon, or ſpur - F 
F. 

Fever, ſce colds 
Fever, ball for _ 5 199 
Fever balls a 4 4 200 
Fever gone, adminiſter oak-bark, &c. ibid 
Fever-palte — - 723 
Fundament ſwelled — - 258 
Farcy, or leproty — - 310 
Foundering of the feet = je 463 
Foundering of horlcs 492 and 496, to 497 
Figs on the feet - - 472 
Figs — „ - 712 
Powder for ſilms on the cye - 486 
Fatten a horle, the Italian method 532 to 534 
Faintnels - - G47 
Foot, cloven — — 604 to 608 
Feet incaſtellated - — 615 to 618 
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Feet, to make good — 621 to 625 
Feet, clogged — — 841 
Frogs or fruſhes, new — — 561 
Frogs corruped, cure - - 613 
Frogs, Heſhy — — 640 
G. 

Gullet, ffomach, guts, and meſentery, ex- 

plained - — 69 to 74 


Gall-pipe, ſpleen, pancreas, and liver 75 to 78 
Generation, parts of, in horſe and mare 81 to 87 


Gutta-ſerena - — < 210 
Glanders, well defined — — 217 
Glanders, the cure - 230 to 232 
Gripes - — 260, 503, 505 
Gripes, clyſter for it — - 507 
Gun-ſhot wounds — * 138 
Gun-ſhot water = 718 to 719 
Gangrene and mortification — 385 
Gangrene, cure for it = 528 to 530 
Gelding and curtailing — — 406 
Gelding; how performed - 539 
Gigs, &c. — . — 409 
Greaſe in the legs - 7 446 
Greaſe mclted — — 498 to 500 
H. 
Hide-bound, what — = 26 
Heart and pericardium — — 94 to 98 
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Head, the upper cavity, and containing of 
part — = 107 to 110 
Head-ach — = — 201 
Hungry- evil — — — 251 
Hurts and bruiſes — — 412 
Hough- bone — Eos WM 731 
Heels, ſore — . 454 
Heels, narrow, &c. — A 476 
Heels, narrow 3 — 614 
Hoofs, brittle or too fofe — 474 
Hoof, numbneſs in — — 619 
Hoof, to make ſoft — — 620 
Haunch, diſorders in - - 630 
Halter caſt — ” 600 
Hair, to make grow - — 49% to 492 
Hair, method to dye it — 708 
Hair, to make it grow when fallen off 709 
Hollow of the eye, to fill up — 710 
Horſe that forges - - 584 
Horſes, their vices deſcribed — 777 
Hints to the purchaſers of horſes — 771 
J. 
Introduction — - 1* 


Inveſtiture and teguments of the lower belly 66 

Jaw-bones and teeth, and bone of the tongue, 

146 to 158 
Lnteſtines 
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Inteſtines or guts, their diſeaſes — 252 
Infuſion for the yellows — - 289 
Jardon, what — | = 434 
Internal venom - — 430 
Javart — " 594 to 398 
1 
Kidneys, ureters, and bladder 78 to 80 
L. 
Larynx and pharynx, with the tonſils, &c. 
104 to 105 
Lungs inflamed, why — — 212 
Lax, or ſcouring — — 265 
Lampas — — W 407 
Legs, ſtiff - — — 561 
Legs, bow - * 583 
Legs, tottering — — 584 
Legs, ſwelled — 589 
Liver of antimony, See antimony 
Lapis mirabilis - - 720 
M 
Muſcles of the eye-lids and 255 28 
Muſcles, round 5 Fe 29 
Muſcles of the noſe, lips, and checks 30 
Muſcles of the lips — 55 31 
Muſcles of the lower jaw - * 33 
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Page 
Muſcles of the ear = ” 34 
Muſcles of the eye and eye-lids 2 27 
Muſcles of the tongue, explained 36 
Muſcles of the head and neck — 41 
Muſcles of the breaſt. — 44 
Muſcles of the back and loins, with thoſe of the 
anus and bladder — 45 


Muſcles of the ſhoulder and moulder-blade, 
Vith thoſe which move the OY and 


foot — 48 
Muſcles of the thigh, 1 thoſe which move 
the hind DE. - 56 
Mange - - — 344 
Mange, ointment for - 487 to 489 
Malanders — 2 - 430 
Malanders - — 579 to 582 
Malanders and ſalanders . 591 
Mules, what 8 — 601 
Maltlongs, or maltworms — 602 
Maltlong, deſcription of it, with a remedy 603 
Madam Feuillet's green balm _ 717 
| N. 

Nerves, their riſe and progreſs, from 119 to 124 
Noſe and mouth 3 — 130 to 1 33 
Nature the beſt guide in curing diſeaſes 185 
N avel-gall Hp * 414 
Navel-gall 92 2 by 545 
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Nouriſhment 3 > - 847 
Nerve, blow on it — 585 to 58g 
Nerves relaxed - — 628 to 629 

O. 

Oſſa innominata, what - 31, 167 
Ophthalmy, or inflammation of the eyes 208 
Ox-kneed horſe, what - - 503 
Ollets - - - 56g 
Ointment, fuppurating — — 533 
Ointment for burns, a valuable treaſure 579 


Obſervations, uſeful, on preparing for a match 76g 


P. 
Preface — i ili 
Purging, what FE - 191 
Purging, why — — 192 
Purging, often injurious > — $21 
Purging paſte for colds — — 722 
Purge for a colic = - 269 
Pill for ditto . — 270 
Purge, for worms 1 - 201 
Purge, for the yellows — — 292 
Purge, for over diſcharge of urine 297 
Purge, a mild one, a — 322 
Purge, ſtronger — - ibid 
Purge =. - = 489 
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Purge, with oil 3 — 35836 
Purge = . 699 
Purge, for worms - « 701 
Purge, common - - 724 
Palſy 3 - - 206 
Palſy, cure for it - 207 to 208 
Peripneumony * 211 
Powder for gripes - — 260 
Powder, alterative — — 325 
Powder, {ſympathetic - - 369 
Powder, for the eyes - - 486 
Powder, for fevers — 1 724 
Paſte, to deſtroy worm- matter — 282 
Paſte, for fevers — — 723 
Poll-evil 4 — 411, 548 
Pricking the foot — 467, 598, 599 
Pills, to purge the brain - - 485 
Preſerve and reſtore an infetted ſtable 749 
Quinſey, what, and cure 232 to 234 
Quitter-bone — - 461 
Quarter, falſe — — 478 
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Reins, or kidneys — Jo >» 
Reins of a horſe, remedy, when hurt 620 
Rowelling _ 6 404 
Ring-bone - - 439 
Ring-worms — FA 490 
Rats- ails — 8 — 623 
Running-horſes, ancient mode of praparing 

them - - — 742 
Running-horſes, modern way of preparing 

_ : : — 

8. 

Strain, or falſe ſtep * 632 
Sprains, a remedy for - — 721 
Stable inſected, to reſtore it — 740 
Skull, with its ſutures = 138 to 146 
Sickneſs in horſes, and method of cure 175 
Sleep, immoderate — — 182 
Secretion augmented, what — 184 
Staggers. See apoplexy 
Strangles. See quinly | 
Stomach, diſeaſes of = 143 
Sal prunella, in colics — 272 
Strangury — — | 294 
Styptic - 5 269, 370, 371 
Shoulder-ſplait, &c. — 415 
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Shoulder-wrench - = 549 
Shoulder, lameneſs in 4 552 to 559 
Stifle, hurt < = 424 
Spavins, remedies for - 689 to 691 
Spavin, bone - — 426 to 644 
Spavin, blood - — 429 to 646 
String-halt 2 : - 428 
Selanders - < 439 
Splents, oſlets, cc. — 434 
Sinew-ſprain — 3 444 
Sores on the legs and paſterns - 456 
Scratches — - 458, 800 
Surbating, &c. what OD - 466 
Stag-evi), cure for it — 501 to 50 
Suppurative, for corns on a horſe's back 537 
Sponge - - 559 
Splents, what — 363 to 369 
Sores, on the legs — 5 635 
Steed, a treatiſe on it — 726 
Surgeons' company challenged by a cs 387 
Soles, battered - — 643 
Star, to make in the forehead — 710 
Supplement, a liſt of are, Kc. and their 
qualities = N 785 
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Trephine and trepan, what - 229 
Tumours, &c. = - 350 
Tick — — 408 
Teſticles, ſwelled — — 523 to 528 
Teſticles ſwelled, a pultice for them 721 
Tongue, when cut by the bridle or halter 635 
Tail, how to cut it off — 538 
Thorns, in hunting - — 590 
— f  _ — — — 
TABLES 
Page 
Table I. explains the frontiſpiece copper- 
plate — 4 35 
Table II. is the explanation of the hind 
muſcles 5 | 65 
Table III. explains the guts, aſter the caul 
is off — 5 74 


Table IV. is an explanation of the ſtomach, 

and parts of the lower belly 8&7, 88, 89, 90 
Table V. explains the middle cavity of the 

cheſt — | „F 

Table VI. Names of the brain, bones of the 

| ear, &c. - - 136, 137 
Table VII. explains the figure of the whole 

7 {keleton wy - 172 tO 174 
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V. 
| | Page 
Vertebrz of the back and loins, breaſt-bone, 
collar-bone, and ribs 154 to 152 
Venemous bites — 4 388 
Varices, what - — 692 
Veſſignon — - 693 
Vices of horſes deſcribed a 777 
U. | 
Ulcers in the prime viz in fevers, is the com- 
mon cauſe of death in man and horſe 199 
Ulcers — 5 391 
Urine, dropping of it, what — 202 
Urine, immoderate diſcharge of it 1 296 
Urine, to provoke — - 506 
W. 
Windpipes and lungs — 99 to 103 
Wind-galls = — 442 
Wind-galls — * 571 to 578 
Wind, broken, Italian method of cure 508 to 519 
Wind, broken, the cure — - 215 
Worẽmne « — — 276 
Worms, cure for SY — 280 
Worms, cure for them «= - 323 to 524 
Wounds 3 5,08 302 
Wound, how to dry it up = — 587 
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Warts and excreſcences on the legs and paſ- 
terns — — 457 
Warts, a remedy — — 839 
Water, for all kinds of wounds — 887 
Watery legs — - 636 to 839 
Withers, hurt - — 542 
Woman, young, having loſt her eyes, were 
reſtored to her — — 710 
Wolves teeth - — 409 
V. 
Yellows, or jaundice _ PE IE | 


